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PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL. 


The Atlanta Exposition, in 1895, and the Omaha Expo- 
sition, 1899, granted First Prize to 
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Jenkins ’96 Packing. 


Pronounced by steam users throughout the world 
the best joint pasking manufactured. Expensive? 
Not at all, as it weighs 30¢ less than many other 
packings, consequently is much cheaper. 
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A French Motor Bicycle. 


The Werner. 


Three features are conspicuously noticeable in the 
motor bicycle designed and built by Werner Brothers, 
40 Avenue de la Grand Armée, Paris: 1, the general ar- 
rangement or disposition of the parts; 2, the extreme 
y simplicity of the construction; 3, the convenient location 
of all the governing devices, and the evident reliability 
of their action in controlling all the operations. 
The frame is similar to that of an ordinary bicycle, 
with the exception that the fork is double and supports 
the moter. The engine shaft carries a small grooved pul 
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THE WERNER 


ley from which extends a belt to a similar pulley on the 
front wheel. The belt is of folded leather, V shaped to 
correspond with the grooves in the pulleys. The driven 

pulley is eight times the size of the other, so that at the 
9 normal speed of the engine, which is 1500 revolutions 
per minute, the front wheel makes 188 revolutions. 

The reservoir or tank is suspended from the top bar 
of the frame, while the electric battery is secured just 
under the seat. Over the rear wheel is a frame for car- 
rying baggage. 

It will be observed that this arangement of the parts 
insures a more even distribution of the weights than is 





. the case with motor bicycles using the rear wheel as a 
iriver. In other words, there is, when the rider is 
Z nounted, a more uniform arrangement of the loads be- 
CO. tween the front and rear wheels, and the rear wheel is 
-elieved of an excessive load, the front wheel being made 

pale 


) carry its due proportion. 

mre Simplicity is a marked characteristic of the entire ma- 
hine. It is apparent that the builders have pursued the 
nost direct course toward the accomplishment of their 
bject and have rigorously excluded all superfluous 
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devices. This has not been carried so far as to impair 
either the durability or efticiency—in fact, both these ele- 
ments have been increased. 

Easy manipulation and reliability of operation are evi- 
dent. All parts of the driving gear are grouped under 
the handle bar and all the controlling levers are within 
convenient reach. Without removing the hands from 
the grips the brake can be applied, and the force of the 
explosions in the engine regulated, or the engine can be 
stopped. Also, by means of devices within easy reach, 
the amount of gas entering the engine can be governed, 
a second brake can be brought into action, and the en- 
gine can be adjusted so that it will not act as an air 
compressor when the gas supply has been shut off, or 
when the electric ignition has been disconnected. With- 


MOTOR BICYCLE 


out the latter provision it would be impossible to propel 
the wheel manually, because of the resistance that 
would be offered by the engine. 


The Engine. 


The engine is of the usual four-cycle type—that is, the 
piston receives an impulse every other revolution. The 
cycle is as follows, beginning with the piston at the top 
of its stroke: Upon the downward stroke the mixture of 
gas and air is drawn into the cylinder, and is compressed 
during the following upward stroke. Explosion now 
takes place and the piston is driven downward, this be- 
ing the only stroke that imparts an impulse to the driv- 
ing wheel. The next upward stroke expels the products 
of combustion and prepares for a repetition of the ac- 
tion. 

The piston is of the barrel or trunk type in which the 
cylinder forms the guides, the connecting rod being at- 
tached to the interior of the piston. The crank shaft fs 
formed with disks for balancing. The inlet and exhaust 
valves are of the poppet or mushroom pattern and both 
open into the explosion chamber. Both valves are nor- 
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mally held to their seats by springs. To permit the es- 
cape of the burned gases the exhaust valve is positively 
raised by a cam, which is so timed as to lift and hold the 
valve during one stroke in every four of the piston. 

From what has been already said concerning the tim- 
ing of the piston the action of these valves and the ad- 
mission and expulsion of the gases will be understood. 
The first downward stroke of the piston creates a par- 
tial vacuum, and the explosive mixture enters behind 
the piston, the inlet valve moving inwardly against the 
slight tension of its spring. During the next (compres- 
sion) stroke and the third (explosion) stroke both valves 
are held to their seats by the pressure. At the beginning 
of the fourth stroke, the final one of the cycle, the ex- 
haust valve is lifted by the cam referred to and held 
open during the entire stroke, when the products of com- 
bustion are forced out through the muffler and the cyl- 
inder cleaned for another charge. 

The muffler consists of a cylindrical tube pierced by 
rows of holes, 21 in all, near its bottom. 


Reservoir and Carburetor, 


The reservois and carburetor, shown in the sketch, 
Fig. 2, are composed of two compartments, A and B, 
which communicate with one another through the two 
openings Y Z. Both of these passages can be closed or 
opened by the stop cock Q. After the openings have 
been closed the reservoir is filled with gasoline through 
the opening K, which is provided with a screw cap. The 
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Fig. 2.—Sketch of Reservoir and Carburetor. 
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valve is then opened, when the gasoline flows into the 
compartment B until its level exceeds the passage Y, by 
which the air passes into the compartment A. The flow 
then ceases owing to the vacuum which is formed above 
the liquid in A. 

When the fluid in B begins to be reduced its level 
drops until it uncovers the opening Y, at which time 
some bubbles of air enter A and thus permit a new in- 
flux of the fluid into B. 

Inside of B there is a box covered with metal gauze 
and with cotton fabric. This box is in communication 
with the admission tube. By virtue of the suction cre- 
ated by the motor upon its first downward stroke, as 
explained above, the outside air penetrates into B, is 
ecarbureted while passing through the gauze, and the 
mixture necessary for explosion is produced. 

It will now be understood that the reservoir must be 
closed hermetically—a condition that is indispensable in 
order to maintain the correct level in B. This level must 
not extend above the valve P when the machine is in a 
vertical position. 


Regulation and Control. 


The motor can be stopped by three different means: 
Either by interrupting the current by turning the left 
grip of the handle bar, which breaks the circuit; by 
shutting off completely the admission of mixture by 
means of a handle placed in the admission valve, or by 
closing completely the gauge which regulates the car- 
burization. The speed of the engine can be moderated 
by changing the time at which the explosion takes place, 
and by partially shutting off the admission of the mix- 
ture. The former is accomplished by the device shown 
roughly in the sketch, Fig. 3, and in position on the side 
of the engine case in the half-tone. The disk D is 
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mounted on a shaft which makes one revolution to every 
two of the engine shaft, suitable gearing being employed 
to accomplish this. The disk is notched and in the 
notch enters the hammer carried upon the end of the 
vibrator spring A. Contact with this is affected through 
the platinum tipped screw B and the electric circuit 
thereby established. By means of a suitably connected 
lever on the handle the position of this device can be 
shifted. This, of course, changes the position of the 
notch in the disk D and its relation to the stroke of the 
engine. In other words, the time at which ignition takes 
place can be altered to suit the conditions. The explo- 
sion can be made to take place just before the comple- 
tion of the compression stroke of the piston, at the in- 
stant of the completion of this stroke, or after the piston 
has begun its final downward stroke of the four. When 
ignition takes place in the first stage there is a great 
back pressure on the engine, which then acts as a brake. 
The maximum power is derived when the explosion oc- 
curs at or near the commencement of the final stroke. 

Electricity is furnished by a dry battery carried in 
brackets under the seat. 


Brakes. 


The wheel is provided with two brakes, one acting 
upon the hub and the other upon the inside of the rim of 
the rear wheel. The first is a strap brake actuated by a 
lever on the right arm of the handle bar. The second 
consists of two brake blocks of hard rubber held in a 
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Fig. 3.—Spark Controller. 








MOTOR BICYCLE. 


stirrup on each side of the spokes near the upper part 
of the frame. This brake is operated by a twisted wire 
cord leading from a lever on the left handle and is in- 
closed in a T spiral wire tube. The hub brake has a 
leverage of 1 to 4 and the other of 1 to 5. 

The Werner Bros. were the first to introduce a motor 
driven bicycle. At the present time their wheels are the 
best known and most favorably received in both France 
and England. This wheel has won in both the Paris- 
Berlin and Paris-Bordeaux races. In the latter race, 
which took place in May of this year, it arrived first, 
having covered the entire distance of 588 km. in 12 hours 
and 23 minutes, including all stops. 


———$—$—$—$ a. 


Blackwell’s Furnace Lining Chrome Ore. 


Geo. G. Blackwell, Sons & Co., Limited, Liverpool, 
England, announce that they have arranged with the 
Harbison-Walker Company, Park Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to take for the future the sole sale for United States 
and Canada of Blackwell’s special furnace lining chrome 
ore. For upward of 20 years the firm have sold this 
ore to the trade generally, but particularly for use in 
open hearth basic furnaces. In Europe they claim to 
supply every furnace, and their trade has increased rap- 
idly in the United States and Canada. The special chem- 
ical combination of their ore in chromium, magnesia, 
alumina and silica makes it a perfect refractory. The 
Harbison-Walker Company have, during the past year, 
used over 2000 tons of this ore. The firm will continue 
to work their own Lion brand alloys, for use in steel 
manufacture, from Liverpool, as heretofore, making as 
many personal visits to the United States and Canada 
as their large and increasing trade demands. 
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Operations of the Bankruptcy Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 26, 1901.—The third 
annual report of the Attorney-General to Congress upon 
the operation of the Federal bankruptcy law has been 
compiled by E. C. Brandenburg, in charge of bankruptcy 
matters in the Department of Justice, through whose 
courtesy the advance abstract given below is presented: 

The grand total of voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
filed in the United States for the year ending September 
30, 1901, is 17,015, this being made up of 9787 petitions 
filed during the first six months and 7228 during the 
last six months, thus showing a material falling off, as 
was anticipated in our several earlier reports as likely 
to occur. Furthermore, the number filed during the past 
year was about 3000 less than the year preceding, and 
about 2000 less than the year ending September 30, 1899. 

The States showing the greatest number of petitions 
filed during the year are: Illinois with 2003 petitions in 
the northern district and 263 in the southern district, 
making a total of 2266 for the State; New York with 467 
in the northern district, 987 in the southern district, 290 
in the eastern district and 493 in the western district, 
making a total of 2187 for the State; Massachusetts with 
1073; Alabama with 774 in the northern district, 133 in 
the middle and 27 in the southern, making a total of 904 
for the State; Ohio with 446 in the northern and 320 in 
the southern, making a total of 766 for the State; Iowa 
with 396 for the northern and 305 for the southern, mak- 
ing a total of 701 for the State. 

Nature of business.—An effort has been made to as- 
certain the nature of business in which the bankrupts 
were engaged, and the result shows that 1459 were farm- 
ers, 7068 wage earners, 2852 merchants, 248 manufac- 
turers, 415 professional men and 1645 contractors, hotel 
and saloon keepers, real estate men and others of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

During the year 1992 petitions were filed to have 
debtors adjudged bankrupt, but of these 307 were dis- 
missed either because the court had no jurisdiction or 
because no act of bankruptcy had been committed. Of 
the involuntary proceedings compositions were con- 
firmed in 73 cases. 

The past year discloses the fact, as was anticipated 
in the earlier reports upon the practical operation of the 
bankruptcy law, that the number of voluntary petitions 
would shortly decrease in view of the belief that a good 
proportion of those filed during its earlier operation were 
those of old insolvents seeking to avail themselves of 
{ts advantage by securing a discharge co-extensive with 
the limits of the United States. The present report 
shows that but 17,015 voluntary petitions were filed, 
which is more than 3000 less than were filed during 
either of the two preceding years’ operation of the law. 
It may be safely said that these reports are a fair cri- 
terion of business conditions, and the fact that more per- 
sons have not seen fit to take advantage of the law is 
clearly indicative of the continued business prosperity 
which has prevaHed for the past few years. 

Several important opinions construing the law have 
been rendered during the past year by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The most important and far- 
reaching is that of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. vs. the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company. In this case the ques- 
tion involved was as to whether or not a creditor who 
had received a payment on account was obliged to sur- 
render the same before proving his claim for the balance, 
and the Supreme Court by a vote of 5 to 4 held that 
this should be done. As this decision reaches the very 
foundation of our commercial credit system it has re- 
ceived considerable criticism pro and con, and various 
recommendations have been suggested with reference 
to amending the law in this respect. While the feeling is 
almost universal that this provision of the law should re- 
ceive the attention of Congress, yet a difference of opin- 
ion exists even among the commercial community as to 
what that amendment should be. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Ray, suggesting various amendments of the 
law, all of which have received the most careful and de- 
tailed attention on the part of the merchants of the coun- 
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try as well as various legal associations, and, on the 
whole, if enacted would materially strengthen the weak 
points which the practical operation of the law has de- 
developed, with the result that the United States would 
have one of the most equitable bankruptcy laws, so far 
as all classes, debtor and creditor, are concerned, that ex- 
ists in any country on the globe. 

While it is perhaps not in the province of this Depart- 
ment to make recommendations, yet it is suggested that 
if Congress decides to undertake the extensive amend- 
ment of the law, then the Ray bill would certainly re- 
move most of the weak points which the practical op- 
eration of the law has developed. If, however, Con- 
gress does not intend to make such extensive amend- 
ments, but prefers that they should be limited, then it 
seems to us that, as recommended in our previous re- 
ports, section 14, with reference to the question of dis- 
charges, should be amended by making it more difficult 
to secure a discharge on the part of a dishonest debtor. 
Secondly, that section 23, which was held by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Borden vs. Hawarden Bank to re- 
strict the trustee in instituting suit for the purpose of 
recovering fraudulent transfers or preference to the 
State court unless by consent of the defendant, be 
amended by giving the Federal Court jurisdiction of such 
actions without the consent of the defendant. This will 
result in substituting the much more expeditious ma- 
chinery of the Federal Court, in which bankruptcy mat- 
ters are entitled to priority,for that of the State court, in 
which the action of the trustee is more or less dependent 
upon the grace of the court, it being recognized that 
Congress has no authority to impose any jurisdiction 
upon a State court, and that therefore it lies within the 
power of such courts to delay such proceedings, or en- 
tertain or refuse jurisdiction, as they see fit. Thirdly, 
that section 57 of the law, which is interpreted by the 
Supreme Court as requiring a creditor to surrender any 
payment received on account prior to the proving of his 
claim for the balance, whether innocently or not, should 
be amended by authorizing the creditor to retain any 
payment innocently received on account and prove his 
claim for the balance without surrendering such pay- 
ments, but to receive no dividends on the balance until 
other creditors who had not received payments on ac- 
count, and thus less favored, had received a percentage 
equal in amount to that received by the favored cred- 
itor, and then all to share pari passu. If, however, this 
should not be deemed wise, an amendment which also 
meets with favor is to authorize a creditor to retain any 
payment that may have been received on account, pro- 
vided it was innocently received, and prove for the bal- 
ance. 

It might be suggested in this connection that the fees 
as now allowed by the law are reduced to a minimum, 
and that in order to maintain the high standard of the 
referees, many of whose abilities are unsurpassed and 
whose attainments might in another line demand a great- 
er return, the fees should be revised so that they shall 
receive compensation commensurate with the amount 
of labor and skill required of them. Many of these ref- 
erees are the peers of the judges of.the Federal bench, 
and to secure a proper administration of the law such 
men should be retained in office. It would, therefore, 
seem wise that Congress should amend the law by fix- 
ing their fees at some reasonable amount and thus avoid 
the serious conflict now rising, whereby one judge con- 
strues the law liberally relating to the question of fees 
and allows a number of miscellaneous charges, realizing 
that the referee is underpaid and expecting through this 
means, to some extent, to compensate him for his labors, 
while the judge in an adjoining district may be a strict 
constructionist and allow nothing except such as is 
specifically provided by the law. This results in great 
hardship, and Congress should make the fees uniform in- 
stead of leaving them to the discretion of the various 
courts. 

That the bankruptcy law is meeting with approval 
on all hands is best attested by the fact that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in its recent convention at Denver, 
the National Association of Credit Men at its conven- 
tion at Ruffalo and the Commercial Law League of 
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America at its convention at Milwaukee have by rea- 
olution reiterated their belief in the advantages of the 
law and recommended that it be kept upon our statute 
books. There are, of course, isolated cases where excep- 
tion is taken, but when sifted it usually develops that 
such opposition grows out of its operation in some way 
working injuriously to an individual, and not because 
the law is not advantageous to the community of the 
United States as a whole. W. Lb. C. 
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The Waukesha Sheet Steel Company. 


Illustrations are presented herewith of the new 
sheet steel works of the Waukesha Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, located at Waukesha, Wis. Instead of investing 
considerable capital in the erection of the necessary 
buildings the company leased the buildings formerly 
used as repair shops and recently vacated by the Wis- 
consin Central Railway Company. The buildings were 
admirably adapted for the purpose to which they have 
t put, requiring but slight alterations and additions. 
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The boiler house is a brick structure, 90 x 100 feet, 
equipped with Lynn type -vertical water tube boilers, 
manufactured by the Tudor Boiler Mfg. Company, Cin- 
cipnati, Ohio. This battery of boilers is operated by auto- 
matic stokers, made and installed by the Green Engi- 
neering Company of Chicago, Ill. The feed water and 
purifier is operated by a Cookson heater, made by the 
Bates Machine Company of Joliet, Ill. The boiler house 
also contains two large size Deane outside packed 
plunger pumps. The entire equipment is automatically 
arranged and everything necessary for decreasing the 
cost of operations has been introduced. 

The machine shop is housed in a brick building 40 x 
60 feet, with slate roof, and is thoroughly equipped with 
all necessary modern tools, including drills, planers, 
lathes, &c., all of which are operated by electric motor. 
A blacksmith shop adjoins the machine shop. 

The electrical equipment is furnished by the North- 
ern Electric Company of Madison, Wis., and consists 
of one 150-kw. dynamo, driven by a Brown-Corliss 20 x 





THE WAUKESHA SHEET STERIL COMPANY. 


The latest developments in sheet rolling practice were 
adopted in the selection of machinery and other equip- 
ment, so that the works can be referred to as a thoroughly 
modern six-mill plant, with all that is necessary for 
turning out from 75 to 100 tons of steel sheets daily. 
The company will manufacture steel sheets, black and 
galvanized, plain and painted, flat and corrugated. 

The main building is 120 x 375 feet, constructed of 
brick throughout, and has a steel trussed roof covered 
with slate. This building contains six hot mills, two 
cold mills and one 24-inch bar mill. The hot mills com- 
prise three 26, one 28, one 30 and one 32 inch. A 1500 
horse-power 30 x 60 inch engine, having an 80-ton fly 
wheel, is installed in this building to operate the mills, 
as well as sufficient finishing shears for squaring the 
sheets and bar mill shears for cutting the bars to the 
proper length. All the sbears are operated by electric 
motors. A 15-ton electric traveling crane, having a 60- 
foot span, built by Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., traverses a runway over the engine, roll 
trains, &c. A 60 x 300 foot lean-to, which adjoins the 
building, contains two bar mill heating furnaces, six 
sheet and pair furnaces and two double annealing fur- 
naces. 


40 inch 250 horse-power engine. Steam is furnished for 
this equipment by a special battery of boilers. The 
dynamo furnishes power to operate all the machinery 
in the plant with the exception of that operated from 
the main-engine. The building containing the electrical 
power plant is of brick, 60 x 150 feet. 

The galvanizing department occupies a brick build- 
ing 80 x 240 feet. In addition to the galvanizing tanks 
this building contains the shipping room. Another 
building is the stock house, 100 x 160 feet Switches 
from the Wisconsin Central Railway run into the plant, 
and ample track facilities are provided for loading and 
unloading as many cars as may be required. 

rhe company have completed arrangements to install 
two 50-ton basic open hearth furnaces, as well as a 
pudding department, to furnish their steel and iron 
bars. 

A two-story building, 50 x 60 feet, is in process of 
erection, which will be used for office purposes. The 
officers of the company are: President, F. J. Patterson; 
vice-president and general manager, J. E. Jones; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Geo. Firmenich. The company also 
maintain an office in Chicago, located in room 1403, 
Masonic Temple. 
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Pacific Coast News. 


SAN Francisco, CAt., November 25, 1901.—It was 
edicted some time since that the strike in the iron 
‘ade would come to a close after the municipal elec- 
yn, and it had been claimed previously that with the 
oming of the winter season the short hour day of nine 
ours, usual at that time of the year, would give an op- 
ortunity to a great many men to return to work with- 
ut appearing to give up any principle, and that this 
vould lead insensibly to a general resumption of opera- 
ons, leaving the question of wages to be settled after- 
yard. And this has happened in part. There is more 
r less reticence practiced by the parties to the agree- 
1ent, but in about half a dozen cases the men have 
gone back to work nine hours a day practically on the 
ld schedule. 

The officers of the Machinists’ Union claim that they 
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Eastern manufacturing centers. She has at present to 
obtain her raw material in the East, and every advan- 
tage that might be obtained through freight rates would 
be offset by this—besides, the rates back to the interior 
are much heavier than those from the Middle West this 
way. ‘The big shops and the Union and Risdon Iron 
Works still remain as firm as ever and will not recede 
an inch from the stand that they have taken, and some 
of the large machinery and pump works are just as 
firm. ‘The number of men at work is increasing every 
day, but the force employed is only about one-half what 
it was before the inauguration of the strike. Taking 
the whole of the shops, the number of men at work, 
union and nonunion, is somewhat over one-half what it 
was previous to May 20. 

The general public and those outside of trade union 
circles have almost forgotten that, except in the cases 
referred to, the fight is contested as stubbornly as ever. 
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Fig. 2.—Ground Plan. 


THE WAUKESHA SHEET STEEL COMPANY. 


have gained an advance of 7 to 12 per cent. on old rates, 
but this is again denied. The truth seems to be that 
the shops where the strike has been settled have made 
the best terms they could, as also have the men, for the 
sake of bringing the strained condition of affairs to a 
close as far as they are concerned. Indeed, both sides 
would be glad to put an end to the strike at once if there 
was no outside interference, and there are very few of 
the workmen who do not deplore the strike as much as 
any employer. In the majority of the cases where a 
settlement has been made there is practically no com- 
petition with the East—hence it was simply a question 
f charging more for the work done. And where work 
las been done an extra charge has been made and the 
ustomers were glad to pay it. But where we come into 
lireet competition with the East that was hardly pos- 
sible. 

San Francisco cannot hope permanently to charge 
gher prices for iron work and machinery than the 


As the two big shipbuilding firms will not give way 
and would, if given sufficient time, fill the place of 
every man out, it is looked upon as probable that there 
will be a landslide to work before the winter is over. 
The men have now been out a little over six months 
and they have fared ery poorly during most of that 
time, except where they had savings, and these savings, 
except where they were large, have slowly but surely 
melted away. There will be more work this winter 
than usual; so that those who come back can all proba- 
bly find employment. 

Outside of the strike San Francisco has never had a 
better year, commercially or industrially. Eastern 
money has poured into this State for investment in vari- 
ous industries, notably oil, lumber, and gold and copper 
mining, like water. In some lines, such as redwood and 
sugar pine lumber, the demand cannot be supplied with 
the facilities at hand, and if it could, there are not 
cars enough to carry the products East. Prices have 
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gone up and in sugar pine the lists have been suspended. 
All this makes a big business for the machinery and 
hardware men and, indeed, for all in the iron trade who 
are not affected by the strike. Prices follow closely the 
trend of the markets in the East. In some manufac- 
turing lines, such as those of cables, the demand is very 
great, and with the advent of the Ballou Company to 
the control of the Market street system of street rail- 
roads the activity will be greater still, as all the cables 
will be made in this city. © 

The Clearing House exchanges have been for the 
past couple of weeks over 30 per cent. of those for the 
same time last year, when we had no strike, and they 
are increasing every week. This of itself tells the 
story if nothing else did. And we have just had glori- 
ous rains that have extended to all parts of the State 
and put everything in first-class condition for abundant 
crops next year. J. O. L. 

nie a 


The Industrial Commission’s Report. 
Consolidation Alone to Be Dealt with. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 3, 1901.—The fact that 
the Industrial Commission will expire by statutory lim- 
itation on December 15, taken in connection with the 
physicak impossibility of completing all its work on 
the plan originally devised, will result in the abandon- 
ment by the Commission of all its projected work except 
that relating to the trusts unless an extension of two or 
three months can be secured from Congress within the 
next ten days. Unless this extension is granted the 
Commission will make no attempt to report upon the 
transportation, immigration, labor, agricultural, and 
other important questions upon which it has taken a vast 
amount of evidence, but will concentrate its energies 
upon the report dealing with the history of the trusts in 
detail and making specific recommendations for legisla- 
tion to restrict their operations. 

The members of the Commission have been doing con- 
siderable missionary work since Senators and Repre- 
sentatives began to arrive here for the purpose of test- 
ing sentiment with regard to a possible extension of the 
life of the Commission, but with unsatisfactory results. 
Certain of the Commissioners express the conviction that 
the big combinations have found the Commission an an- 
noyance and a standing menace to their general welfare, 
and have exerted their influence to prevent the desired 
extension. No evidence is produced in support of this 
assertion, but it is used as the basis of the expressed de- 
termination to send to Congress a report on the trusts 
which shall be as comprehensive as though the Com- 
mission were charged with no other duties, and which 
shall recommend legislation as radical as a majority of 
the Commission can be induced to agree to. 


Increased Publicity. 

At the present time a majority of the Commission has 
agreed to one proposition only—namely, that increased 
publicity shall be given to the operations of large cor- 
porations doing an interstate commerce business, or that 
may be induced to incorporate themselves under a Fed- 
eral charter law, if it is decided to reeommend the enact- 
ment of such a law. In any event it is proposed to cre- 
ate a new Governmental bureau, the head of which will 
have the same authority to require reports at regular or 
irregular intervals that the Comptroller of the Currency 
now has to call upon the banks for statements of their 
condition. Beyond this point the Commission splits, and 
there is now no reliable indication as to whether an 
agreement by a majority will be reached on any other 
recommendations. It is a significant fact that the most 
radical members of the Commission are also the most 
active, but inasmuch as the Commission’s report, to 
carry any weight, must be signed by 10 of its 18 mem- 
bers, there is always the possibility that the radical 
measures toward which those now engaged upon the re- 
port are tending may be rejected by the majority when 
the final vote is taken. 

A Review of the Evidence. 

In this connection the Commission has just com- 

pleted a review of the most recent evidence taken con- 
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cerning the so-called trusts and certain large corpor 
tions in the iron and steel trade, the testimony of wh: 
representatives has not heretofore been reviewed. So: 
interesting suggestions are embraced in this review wi 
regard to trust regulation, the tariff, &c., which dou! 
less have a bearing upon the final conclusions of t} 
Commission. Referring to the effect of trusts upon i: 
dustrial life, the Commission says: 

“There appears to be a wide difference of opinion 
the part of both employers and employees as to the « 
fect of industrial combinations on industrial life. © 
the one hand it is contended that industrial combinati 
is a natural evolution of business and is conducive | 
the prosperity of the country; that the formation of i: 
dustrial combinations tends to cheapen the cost of pi 
duction, and that in the end the consumer will profi 
from this through the lowering of prices. On the oth: 
hand it is held with equal positiveness that trusts ar 
injurious to the best interests of the country and that 
higher prices are the inevitable result of their formation 
Other witnesses are of the opinion that it is beyond the 
power of industrial combinations to exercise absolut: 
control over prices, and that the matter will regulate 
itself. The opinion is expressed that the majority of 
merchants and manufacturers are controlled by the be 
lief that reasonable prices, fair dealing, and fair profits 
are the best basis for continued prosperity. One wit 
ness, while expressing his belief that the tendency of in 
dustrial combinations is to lower prices, says that the 
making of lower prices is a matter of less importance 
than the making of uniform prices, and states that one 
of the greatest benefits to be derived from the formation 
of industrial combinations is to be found in the fact that 
all buyers are put on an equality and that prices are 
stable. It is believed that our foreign trade will be ex 
tended by means of industrial combinations, and the 
statement is made that people abroad are already attrib 
uting the growth of our foreign trade to the formation 
of vast combinations in this country. 

“The greatest evil growing out of the formation of 
industrial combinations is believed to be the corrupting 
influence of such combinations on the politics of the 
country, and the assertion is made that trusts exercise 
an unwarrantable influence over political affairs, mu- 
nicipal, State, and national; that they have unwarrant- 
ably interfered with the free exercise of the suffrage by 
workmen and have improperly influenced the action of 
legislative, executive and judicial bodies.” 


The Regulation of Trusts, 


With regard to the regulation of trusts the Commis- 
sion says: 

“Various suggestions are made by witnesses for the 
regulation of industrial combinations, one or two advo- 
cating national control, and one favoring a constitutional 
amendment empowering Congress to act if there is any 
doubt about the present power; while another would 
have the Federal and State governments act in conjunc- 
tion with each other in the enactment of legislation. 
Other suggestions are that concerns be prohibited from 
refusing to sell their products to dealers who handle 
similar goods manufactured by other concerns; that 
prices be regulated so that they shall be uniform 
throughout the country and shall not be extortionat: 
that capitalization be restricted, and that publicity be 
given to the affairs and accounts of great corporations 
One witness distrusts legislative attempts to deal wit 
combinations, and looks to the increase of education an 
organization on the part of the working people for t! 
remedy of the evils which he believes exist. Anoth 
witness thinks that the only way to prevent t! 
further growth of combinations is to deprive them 
tariff protection.” 

No Tariff Revision, 

It is highly significant that the Commission has fou! 
a very general unanimity of opinion concerning the « 
sirability of letting the tariff alone. On this point t! 
report says: 

“Witnesses are almost unanimous in expressing 0 
position to any changes in our present tariff policy or 
existing tariff schedules. Not one advocates a gener 
tariff revision, and although a number of witnesses 
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point out specific inequalities or would be glad to have 
specific changes made in certain designated schedules, 
only one expressing an opinion on the subject is willing, 
for the sake of having such changes made, to have the 
matter of tariff revision taken up. There would have to 
be a very ‘serious and troublesome state of affairs,’ in 
the opinion of one witness, to justify the undertaking of 
a general tariff revision. One manufacturer, although 
announcing himself to be a free trader by conviction, de- 
clares that the adoption of free trade in this country 
would unsettle everything, and wants the tariff left un- 
touched. One witness speaks in favor of the extension 
of the policy of reciprocity. The business depression of 
1893 and following years is attributed by several wit- 
nesses to tariff changes, and the development of a num- 
ber of specific industries is attributed by other witnesses 
directly to tariff protection. It is the opinion of the two 
witnesses who touched upon the subject that the re- 
moval of the tariff from trust products would injure the 
domestic competitors of the trust more than it would in- 
jure the trusts themselves. One witness speaks in favor 
of the creation of a permanent tariff commission and 
believes that if the members of the commission were 
selected because of special fitness and without regard to 
their party affiliations the appointment of such a com- 
mission would result in a better adjustment of tariff 
schedules than is otherwise possible.” 


Exports of Machinery. 

In reviewing the testimony of certain representatives 
of the iron and steel industry the Commission takes up 
locomotives, power engines, armor plate, drop forgings, 
transmission machinery, &c. 

‘Locomotives,’ says the report, “have been ex- 
ported for the last 40 years, and a large export trade 
has been built up. At first the trade was confined 
chiefly to Cuba and South America, but within the last 
25 years it has been extended to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and its growth has been very great in the last 
10 years. American locomotives are now sent to almost 
every country where railroads are in operation, some 
locémotives having been sent to England, France, Ger- 
many and Russia. As in most European countries the 
railroads are controlled by the Government, foreign tar- 
iffs cut no great figure in the American export trade. 
The advantages possessed by American locomotive 
builders are found in the great capacity possessed by 
their plants, and in their excellent facilities, which 
make it possible to fill a large order in a very short time; 
in the superiority of American locomotives in respect to 
size, type and details, and in the fact that American 
locomotives can be built at a less cost per unit of weight 
than the ordinary European locomotives. The export 
business of the Baldwin Locomotive Works constitutes 
a quarter to a third of its whole trade, and the company 
have agencies in England, Norway, 
China, Japan and Germany. 
by this company, but the larger part of the price of a 
locomotive is ordinarily paid when the contract is com- 
pleted, a small percentage being retained for a time as a 
guaranty against defects. 

“With the general improvement in business condi- 
tions in recent years came a great demand for power 
engines. The greatness of the demand is attributed by 
one witness, a manufacturer of steam engines, to the 
fact that because of the industrial depression, which be- 
gan in 1893, manufacturers continued to use their old en- 
gines instead of buying new ones, and that when busi- 
ness revived the normal demand was increased by orders 
which, under prosperous conditions, would have been 
placed a year or two earlier. The cost of production of 
steam engines is apparently no greater in this country 
than abroad, in spite of the fact that higher wages are 
paid here, because of the greater skill of the workmen 
and the ease with which they adapt themselves to im- 
proved methods. 

“The profit on armor plate is stated to be very large, 
one witness estimating it at 23 per cent., while another 
witness says that the profit is ‘something enormous.’ 
The large profits are justified, however, on the ground 
that an immense outlay of money is necessary in order 
to build an armor plant, and that the business is not con- 
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tinuous, and because of the great risk of rejection. The 
specifications under which armor plate is made for the 
United States Government are stated to be more se- 
vers than the specifications made by any foreign Gov- 
ernment. 

“There are a large number of concerns in the coun- 
try manufacturing drop forgings, and all competing ac- 
tively with each other, not only in the domestic market, 
but also in foreign markets. Drop forgings of all kinds 
are sold abroad, and one manufacturer reports that about 
one-eighth of the products manufactured in the works 
of his company are exported. Some few of the ex- 
ported goods of this company are sold at lower prices in 
the foreign market than in the domestic market, but 
many of the goods are sold at higher prices abroad than 
at home. The company simply meet the market and get 
the largest price they can. 

“Transmission machinery manufactured in this coun- 
try is sold all over the world. One manufacturer dates 
the beginning of his export trade from the business de- 
pression of 1893, when, on account of the falling off in 
domestic trade, he was forced to look abroad for a mar- 
ket. 

“The fluctuation in the prices of steel products in 1900 
is attributed to the law of supply and demand, and to 
changes in the prices of raw materials, rather than to 
the arbitrary action of the steel combination. The for- 
ination of the United States Steel Corporation is thought 
to have had the effect of steadying prices.” Ww. L. C. 


_ 





The American One-Operation Piercing, Round- 
ing and Cutting Off Die. 
The acompanying illustration shows a set of dies for 


piercing, cutting off and rounding both ends of a steel 
switch plate at one stroke of the press, with practically 





THE AMERICAN ONE-OPERATION 


AND CUTTING OFF 


PIERCING, ROUNDING 
DIE. 


The plate iS shown in cut as it comes from the 
The steel to be cut is in long strips, about % or 4 
inch narrower than the large T-shaped hole in the die; 
the width of the steel depending on the dimensions of 
the shoulder desired, extending off the round end. The 
length of the stamping is governed by a gauge set at a 
definite distance from the rear end of the die; this gauge 
can be adjusted, the length of the stamping varying ac- 
cordingly. Should it be desired to have only one end of 
the stamping rounding, the other end cut straight, or 
have one end conical, the other end scalloped, this can 
be accomplished by making one or both ends of the large 
T-shaped hole the desired contour. These dies are made 
by the American Hardware Mfg. Company of Ottawa, 
Til. 


no scrap. 
dies. 
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Moving a Large Section of the Rapid Transit 
Tunnel. 


Au interesting work is now in progress on the New 
York Rapid Transit Tunnel at 134th street and Amster- 
dam avenue. The two-track tunnel had been practical- 
ly completed when it was decided to increase the ca- 
pacity by adding a third track. As originally con- 
structed, as shown in the engravings, the tunnel con- 
sisted of two masonry walls supporting the beams of the 
roadway. A center row of columns separated the two 
tracks. The section here shown is about 300 -feet in 
length. 

The first work was the excavation outside of the 
walls in order to provide the increased space required. 
The west wall was then separated, Fig. 1, from the roof, 
which was supported upon wooden posts. Diagonal tim- 
bers were introduced to hold the structure rigidly dur- 
ing the moving. Steel plates were inser ed under the 
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to meet the urgent requirements of the Government in 
respect to armor plates. 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, December 2, 1901. 

A company have been formed for the manufacture of 
steel specialties and shovels at Union Furnace, Blair 
County. The company will occupy land formerly used 
by the old furnace and the power will be taken from 
the Juniata River. The company will have offices in 
Philadelphia and Altoona. 

The Frick & Geiser Works, at Waynesboro, have 
lately completed some large engines and there will be 
busy times at the works this winter. Fall shipments 
have been heavy. 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works have 
lately entered on a new field of disposal of their direct 
connected engines. Recently an order was taken for a 
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View Showing Bracing and Separation of Side Wali. 


MOVING A LARGE SECTION OF THE RAPID TRANSIT TUNNEL. 


tunnel to provide a smooth surface for it to travel upon. 
Heavy timbers were placed along the floor, resting 
against the base of the east of right hand wall, and upon 
these rested the wooden posts holding the overhanging 
roof. 

A row of screw jacks was inserted between the de 
tached wall and the horizontal beams. These were all 
operated simultaneously, and the tunnel moved over to 
its new position. In much the same way the side wall is 
moved to its new location. The width of the new work 
will be seen in the second engraying. The contractors 
for the work are Terry & Tench of 131st street and Lex- 
ington avenue. 

——_ 


Bethlehem Armor Plate Extensions.—It has been de- 
cided by the directors of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., to increase the armor making 
eapacity of their plant. The expenditure of $500,000 
has been authorized to improve the plant so that the 
company will be able to produce 600 tons of armor plate 
per year, instead of barely 4500 tons. their present capac- 
ity. This enlargement will necessitate the installation 
of a quantity of new machinery, and is made in order 


large engine to be placed on a steamship being built at 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth plant at Wilmington. 
Others of similar character are under construction. The 
works have shipped engines for the botanical gardens 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and for a sugar estate near 
San Juan, P. R. 

The Chesapeake Nail Works, at Harrisburg, are run- 
ning on large domestic orders. During this year they 
shipped cut nails to many foreign countries, considerable 
orders being filled for Cuba. 

The Lebanon Chain Works have received some large 
orders for chains. The Government and several ship- 
yards are having orders filled. 

An electric light plant is beffg built near the Mar- 
shall Furnace, at Newport, Perry County, which when 
completed will light the town and many private houses. 
The power will be furnished at the furnace, which is in 
operation. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company are disman- 
tling their Scranton works and are shipping some of the 
machinery to Lebanon, although most of it goes to Buf- 
falo. 


There is more activity at Danville. One rolling mill 
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is running, and there is talk of inducing manufacturing 
‘ompanies to locate there, as many fine sites with good 
frontage are available. It is hoped to bring the town 
back to its former prominence as an “iron town.” al- 
though the furnaces have been removed. s. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


The Prospects for Structural Steel in Great Britain. 


One of the departments in the steel industry which 
is most likely to increase in popularity in this country is 
that of structural steel for building purposes. There is 
quite a large trade done even now in beams and girders 
for what you in America would call small buildings, 
but what are considered big buildings over here. The 
representatives of such firms as the American Bridge 
Company and Milliken Brothers are kept quite busy 
specifying for the erection of large warehouses upon 
modern lines. Hitherto, however, the idea of high build- 
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safety deposit vaults, a large restaurant, engines, boil- 
ers and machinery for furnishing heat and electric 
light and the necessary for running 30 lifts. 
The ground floor will contain special accommodation 
for banks and insurance companies requiring large 
rooms, and for shops. ‘The upper floors will be given up 
to offices. It is estimated that the actual floor space, 
available for letting purposes, will amount to 900,000 
square feet, and that there will be more than 6000 rooms 
in the building. The rents payable by the tenants will 
include charges for heating and electric lighting, clean- 
Every office, or suite of of- 
will contain a telephone, and the landlords will 
contract with the telephone company for a sufficient 
number of trunk lines to meet all requirements. The 
lift service will be in operation all night, and the build- 
ing will be accessible day and night throughout the year. 
It is estimated that the annual maintenance charges 
will be upward of £35,000, and that the construction will 
probably take two and a half years.” 


power 


ing and telephone service. 
fices, 





Fig. 2.—View Showing 
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ings for oftice accommedation, similar to those so pop 
ular in America, has not gained so much ground as 
might perbaps have been expected. The whole ques- 
tion has now been brought to a head by a _ proposal 
which has been launched upon the public with startling 
and almost dramatic effect. A syudicate proposes to 
erect such a building at a cost of $10,000,000. The par- 
ticulars of this building as given out by Frederick B. 
Esler of New York, the promoter, are as follows: * The 
site of the proposed building has a frontage to the 
Strand of 750 feet, with even longer frontages to the 
adjoining new streets, which are being opened. It has 
an area of 125,000 square feet. The architect’s draw- 
ngs, which accompany the application, show that the 
entire building will be seven stories in hight, but a por- 
tion will have three more stories, the whole of steel con- 
struction, with sandstone exterior. It will be equipped 
with every modern convenience. One of its special fea- 
tures will be a spacious rotunda, under a lofty dome, in 
the center of the building, intended to form a general 
rendezvous. The basement will consist of extensive 
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The English press seems to be under the impression 
that this is an American enterprise, but from inquiries 
| have made I find that, providing the preliminaries can 
be carried through, the capital will be entirely British. 
Even for America this would be considered a big un- 
dertaking, but so far as I know there would be no legis- 
lative difficulty, and providing the money was forthcom- 
ing and the site acquir@éd the building would go up as 
speedily as (say) the Frick Building in Pittsburgh. To 
illustrate the dificulties over here, however, I may 
point out that this building cannot be erected in Lon- 
don or anywhere else in Great Britain without obtain- 
ing special Parliamentary sanction. For it contravenes 
the Building acts in practically all of its essential fea- 
tures. The syndicate has applied to the London County 
Council for a 39% years’ lease. Assuming this difficulty 
to be overcome they will next have to go to Parliament 
to obtain special powers to erect the building. During 
my recent visit to America I was two or three times 
asked to explain how this luxurious type of American 
building has net hitherto been used in England. 
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Legal Restrictions, 


I have been looking up the acts of Parliament and 
herewith append some of the provisions of the London 
Building acts, 1894 and 1898. From these it will be 
seen how very restricted are the opportunities of using 
Structural steel on high buildings, as compared with any 
large American city. Section 41 deals with domestic 
buildings abutting upon a street, and insists that in the 
rear of every such building an open space, exclusively 
belonging to such building and of an aggregate extent 
of not less than 150 square feet, shall be provided for. 
Subsection 3 strikes at one of the fundamental difficul- 
ties which American structural steel manufacturers 
have to face. I quote the words almost in extenso: 
“The hight of any such building in relation to the 
space required in the rear thereof shall be fixed and 
ascertained as follows: a. An imaginary line (hereafter 
referred to as the ‘ horizontal line’) shall be drawn at 
right angles to the roadway formed or to be formed in 
front of the building, and through or directly over a 
point in front of the center of the face of the building. 
bv. The horizontal line shall be produced to intersect the 
boundary of the open space furthest from the said road- 
way.” c provides in great detail concerning irregular 
forms. ‘“d. A seccnd imaginary line (called the ‘diagonal 
line’) shall be drawn in the direction of the building 
above and in the same vertical plane with the horizontal 
line and inclined thereto at an angle of 63% degrees, and 
meeting the horizontal line where it intersects the bound- 
ary of the space furthest removed from such roadway. 
e. No part of such building shall extend above the di- 
agonal line, except chimneys, dormers, gables, turrets or 
other architectural ornaments, aggregating in all to 
not more than one-third of the width of the rear eleva- 
tion of such building and except in building which, 
under the provisions of this section, is permitted on the 
open space.” I need not quote the other subsections of 
this clause. The real difficulty comes in the insistence 
of the authorities upon maintaining the diagonal line 
angle at 63% degrees. All sorts of other provisions are 
made for buildings abutting upon two streets and for 
regulating the hight of the building according to the 
width of the street. Special leave has to be obtained 
from the County Council for the erection of all buildings 
exceeding 30 feet in hight. Thus section 47 ordains that 
a building not being a church or chapel shall not be 
erected on or be subsequently increased to a greater 
hight than 80 feet without the consent of the Council. 
If greater hight is desired the consent of the Council 
can only be obtained providing there be no appeal 
against such consent, (a) by the owner or lessee of any 
building or land within 100 yards of the site of any in- 
tended building who may be himself aggrieved by the 
grant of such consent in respect of the last mentioned 
building, or (») any applicant for consent which has 
been refused. 


Thickness and Hight of Walls. 


The foregoing would seem to embrace quite a large 
number of serious difficulties, but it is when we come to 
consider the first schedule of the Building act of 1894 
that we find how closely the law corresponds with tra- 
dition of London life. Thus, when the wall does not 
exceed 25 feet in hight it shall be 8% inches thick for its 
whole hight. If it exceeds 30 feet in hight, or comprises 
more than two stories, it shall be 13 inches thick below 
the topmost story and 8% inches thick for the rest of its 
hight. From this point the thickness increases in reg- 
ular gradations. Forty feet, 174% inches thick for the 
hight of one story, then 13 inches thick for the rest of its 
hight bclow the topmost story, and 8% inches 
thick for the rest of its hight. For 60 feet 
high, 21% inches thick for the bottom story and 
then 1742 inches and 13 inches for the upper and 
uppermost stories, and so on for 70, 80, 90 and 100 
feet. Where the building exceeds 100 feet the whole 
shall be 31 inches thick for the hight of one story, then 
26 inches thick for the hight of the next two stories, 
then 2114 inches thick for the hight of the next two, then 
17% for the next three stories and 13 inches thick for 
the rest of the hight. The tenth clause in the schedule 
is all important from the point of view of high build- 
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ings. It reads: “If any story exceeds in hight 16 times 
the thickuess prescribed under this schedule for the 
walls of such story the thickness of each external and 
party wall throughout such story shall be increased to 
one-sixteenth part of the hight of the story, and the 
thickness of each external and party wall below that 
story shall be increased to a like extent, but any such 
additional thickness may be confined to piers properly 
distributed, of which the collective widths amount to 
one-fourth part of the length of the whole.” It will 
thus be seen that legisiation in regard to the building 
of houses is almost entirely based upon the assumption 
thet brick or something similar is the inevitable ma- 
terial to be used. If American structural steel is to 
come into that use in England for building purposes 
which one would naturally expect, special legislation 
must be passed by Parliament. 
The Right of Light. 

As if the foregoing difficulties were not enough, we 
are hampered, aud seriously hampered, by the right of 
light, which is not a law in itself, but is a custom in- 
dorsed by the law. Judgments have repeatedly been 
given in the courts supporting the custom of paying for 
the right of light after 12 years’ possession. This ques- 
tion of right of light probably hampers structural steel 
men as much as the specific law which I have quoted 
above. 

Structural Steel in Cape Colony. 


There is a growing demand in the English colonies 
for structural steel; the latest is a contract secured by 
Milliken Brothers through their London representative, 
G. B. Wills, for the erection of the steel work for the 
Tivoli Theatre, Cape Town. This contract is, in its 
way, a triumph for America, because the building is to 
be erected entirely upon the reputation of the con- 
tractors. I understand the architect was anxious to 
have an erection in this country. but in view of the ex- 
perience which Milliken Brothers are known to possess, 
this particular proviso was dispensed with and the 
building will be erected in a few weeks from now by 
Milliken Brothers from their own designs and upon 
their own responsibility. I hear of other likely con- 
tracts for structural steel buildings in Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres and Melbourne. 


Marine Structural Steel, 


Meantime, American makers who are interested in 
supplying structural steel for marine work should watch 
carefully the proceedings of the committee which has 
been appointed by the Government to inquire into the 
whole question of the strength of torpedo boat destroy- 
ers and the methods to be adopted to counteract any 
weakness that may be discovered. This committee will 
examine the destroyers which have shown signs of 
weakening, will carry out experimental tests and if 
necessary examine witnesses, but the main source of in- 
formation will be from the Admiralty documents relat- 
ing to scantlings, weights carried, the distribution of 
weights, &c. The great shipbuilding establishments on 
the Clyde are well represented and much will depend 
upon the conclusions arrived at by this committee. Two 
additional orders have been placed with the Tyne ship- 
builders for steamers for cable laying purposes. These 
vessels are to be larger than those usually built for 
such uses, and are to be of good speed. Five subma- 
rine boats are being built at Barrow by Vickers, Sons & 
Maxim, and the announcement is made that the Admi- 
ralty in a short time will require a large number in ad- 
dition. lt wili thus be seen that, although many dif- 
ficulties stand in the way of popularizing American 
structural steel for high buildings in Great Britain, 
there is apparently no falling off in the demand for ma- 
rine structural steel. Not only are the naval yards in 
England busy and likely to continue busy, but orders are 
shortly to be given out by both the French and German 
governments. Although, as I say, the demand for struc- 
tural steel is at present keen, so also is competition. 
British steel makers are being hard pressed in all forms 
of steel by German makers. During the past few weeks 
many thousand tons of German billets have been sold 
at rates which cannot possibly be touched by English 
makers. 
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Ebbw Vale Company Not Included, 


With reference to the negotiations and rumors con- 
ning the amalgamation of South Wales iron and steel 
ympanies an official writes that there is no likelihood 
f such an alliance taking place. He adds that as in 
onsequence of these rumors the price of Ebbw Vale 
shares has risen, he feels it imperative to make this 
tatement, as otherwise he would feel personally guilty 
iaving regard to his official knowledge. Mention of 
hese South Wales concerns reminds me that Arthur 
IXeen, who is now almost as well known on your side 
is ours, is making things hum, both at Dowlais and 
‘ardiff. Several of the leading officials have practically 
een compelled to send in their resignations, while 50 
ir GO foremen, weighers and gaffers and over 500 old 
hands have received a month’s notice. The changes are 
not expected to end here. New plants on the latest Ameri- 
ean lines is being laid down, while with the acquisition 

of the famous Cyfartha Works, so long associated with 
the name of Crawshay, Arthur Keen is doubtless of 
opinion that before long he will hold his own with either 
American or German competition. 

The Copper Market. 

The feature of the copper market at present is a 
considerable shrinkage in the European demand. The 
American exports of copper to this country have been 
the smallest since 1898. Germany has taken 49,000,000 
pounds less, I'rance has decreased her purchases by 
26,000,000 pounds and Great Britain by 24,000,000 
paunds, the comparative period being the first nine 
months in the year. Apart altogether from the financial 
side of the copper problem as it affects the American 
money market, the influence of the war and other 
causes are having their economic effect in Europe and 
Great Britain. 

Personal, 


Hall & Pickles of Port street, Manchester, have made 
arrangements with Jones & Laughlins for the exclusive 
sale of the great Pittsburgh firm’s products in England. 
The arrangement refers mainly, I think, to cald rolled 
steel and shafting. John Hall, the managing director 
of this tirm, has several times been to America, and 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with Ameri- 
can methods. BG. 2 





Marconi Stations for Newfoundland. 


It is announced, states the Electrical World, that Mr. 
Marconi has sailed for St. Johns, Newfoundland, to 
carry out some experiments in connection with his sys- 
tem. During four weeks following his arrival various 
ioealities on the Newfoundland coast will be utilized in 
turn as staticns, as one of the main points which it is 
hoped will. be solved by his experiments is the extent 
of the influence natural surroundings have upon wire- 
less telegraphic transmission. Weather conditions along 
this coast are notoriously bad, and electrical disturb- 
ances frequent, so Mr. Marconi will in all probability be 
able to study all the difficulties which at present con- 
front the development of wireless telegraphy. As it 
would be tedious and expensive work to erect a huge 


mast at each spot selected for an experimental station, 


Mr. Marconi takes with him two balloons of 20,000 
cubie feet capacity. These balloons will be used to sus- 
pend the aerial wire forming the shore station. With 
balloons it is obvious the experimenter can work with a 
longer aerial wire than with poles, and it is probable, 
weather conditions being favorable, that attempts to 
extend to its greatest distance the working radius of 
wireless telegraphy by utilizing an additional hight for 
the wire will be made. Ordinarily the balloons will be 
kept about 150 feet in the air, but may be used up to 300 
feet. 

The sea station will be on a steamer, equipped with 
a pole 120 feet high. This steamer will work off the 
coast, steaming out to sea as far as communication with 
the shore station can be maintained. The effect of rocky 
shores, inclosed bays and fogs will be studied. Elec- 
trical disturbances at present form one of the most ag- 
cravating obstacles to distinct and uninterrupted com- 
munication, as when electric strays come in on the 
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aerial wire mixed up with Morse signals it is impossible 
to read the tape or sounder. To discover a remedy for 
this defect also is one of the objects of Mr. Marconi’s 
experiments. The steamer “ Lake Champlain” of the 
Beaver Line, which is equipped with Marconi appa- 
ratus, will be communicated with at the longest distances 
possible during her trips in and out of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Mr. Marconi speaks of trying to do 250 or 
300 miles, but does not promise success. 

The tirst spot where experiments will be made is in 
the vicinity of St. Johns, on the northern coast lower 
promontory. There is already a Marconi station at 
Cape Race, 80 miles from St. Johns, but in order to 
satisfy himself on these points Mr. Mareoni will move 
his bases of experiments from place to place between 
Cape Race and St. Johns, at the same time testing the 
difference in altitudes by comparison with the results 
from balleons. 

_— 


The Hubbell Riveting Machine. 


The new riveting machine manufactured by Harvey 
Hubbell of Bridgeport, Conn., will take work up to 3-16 
inch. The foot lever is connected with a_ bell crank, 





THE HUBBELL RIVETING MACHINE. 


which operates a hardened steel bolt, pushing it under 
the hammer spindle at the top of the stroke, stopping 
the machine instantly. The hammer is caused to rotate 
by a ratchet device that operates on the up stroke. The 
spindle strikes about 90% strokes per minute. The blow 
is adjusted by changing the tension spring on the ham- 
mer spindle. The table is adjustable by being clamped 
on a gibbed way, and is rigidly held in place by a piece 
of metal inserted in horizontal grooves planed in the 
pedestal, and has no chance to jar down. The weight of 
the machine with countershaft is about 300 pounds, the 
hight being 60 inches and the floor space 20 x 12 inches. 
AS AEE EET: 

The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Company, Canton, 
Ohio, have not fully decided to build a steel plant in 
connection with their plate and sheet mills, but the 
prospects are that they will erect a plant with a capac- 


ity of from 1009 to 1500 tons per week. The matter 


will be settled within the next 30 days. 
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Coal Handling [achinery for a Small Steam 
Plant. 


Under average conditions a steam plant using 25 tons 
of coal per day will have one fireman and one laborer 
to place his coal in front of the boiler for him. Such a 
steam plant is large enough to warrant the installation 
of a coal handling apparatus to distribute the coal be- 
fore the furnace doors, or into automatic stokers, if 
stokers are used. Coal handling machinery in a plant 
of this size will render service equal to or better than 
a laborer, who must be paid from $500 to $600 per 
annulh. 

The engravings illustrate coal distributing machinery 
designed and erected by the Aultman Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio, for the Bergdoll Brewing Company of Phila- 
delphia. This plant has 12 boilers fired by hand with 
anthracite pea coal. A side track is parallel with the 
end of the boiler room. Coal is received in bottom dump 
cars and dumped into a hopper beneath the track; from 
the bottom of the hopper a chute controlled by an auto- 
matic discharge gate leads the coal to a bucket elevator 
located just inside the end wall. This elevator dis- 
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currency) in the last fiscal year, will be materially 1 
duced. 
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The Barrus Apparatus for Testing Steam Pip: 
Coverings. 


Geo. H. Barrus of Boston has installed, at the Ma 
hattan Railway power house, New York, apparatus fo: 
ascertaining the efficiency, both comparatively and a} 
solutely, of some of the leading steam pipe coverings 

The plant is divided into two sections, one for cove 
ings designed to stand the highest pressures which ar 
now regularly carried by the modern power plants, sa, 
150 pounds per square inch, and the other for lowe: 
pressures such as have been in vogue for many years 
past, say 80 pounds per square inch. It was sough 
to install a testing plant for the purpose in view that 
should be on a sufficiently large scale to approximat: 
to practical conditions of service, rather than make it 
a laboratory apparatusand a laboratory test, which char 
acterizes much of the work heretofore done in this field 
of testing. 

The size of pipe selected for the leading tests is th 
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charges into a 12-inch steel screw conveyor, 65 feet long, 
operating in a steel trough, placed on the columns of 
the building 19 feet above the boiler room floor. The 
front of each boiler is served with coal through dis- 
charge gates and spouts placed at proper intervals in 
the bottom of the conveyor trough, these discharge gates 
being operated from the floor level. The capacity of the 
system is 30 tons of coal per hour from car to boiler 
room, a 6 horse-power electric motor furnishing the 
requisite power to operate it. The approximate cost of 
the entire apparatus erected in place is less than $1000. 
A reserve storage of coal for several days’ consump- 
tion is stored under cover in, the vacant space next to 
the elevator, which can be allowed to flow back into 
the elevator boot for distribution by the screw con- 
veyor in the same manner as coal direct from the cars 
would be distributed. Where gondola cars are used the 
track hopper is replaced by a shoveling hopper, into 
which the coal is shoveled from the cars, a chute lead- 
ing from this hopper into the elevator. 
ee 





The Mexican Central Railroad Company are equip 
ping some of their locomotives with oil burners, and con 
template extending this fuel throughout their system. 
By the use of oil it is expected that the operating ex- 
pense item of fuel, which was over $3,000,000 (Mexican 


* 150-pound section of the apparatus. The 2-inch pipes 1 


FOR A SMALL STEAM PLANT. 


ordinary standard 2-inch steam pipe, and the length 
selected 100 feet for each pipe. That the effect of size 
of pipe on the resultS might be studied and exhibited, 
and at the same time the work brought into line with 
the practice of high pressure power plants, especially as 
regards much of the engine and boiler room piping, tw 
10-inch pipes, each 35 feet in length, form a part of tli 


the 80-pound section of the plant are numbered for refer 
ence 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The 2-inch pipes in the 150-pound 
section are designated 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, and the 10-inc! 


pipes are numbered 11 and 12. ' 

To facilitate the handling of the apparatus and th: ' 
ready collection and measurement of the water of con 
densation discharged from the pipes, the steam is firs! 
supplied to a central point on one of the long sides of ‘ 
rectangular room, about 130 feet long and 22 feet wide ‘ 
and the various pipes lead from this point outward t : 
the two ends of the room and thence after turning the) 
are brought back to points near the center, where the v: ‘ 
rious eollecting casks and weighing scales are con 
veniently located. : 

The main object, so far as the getting of the principa 1 
data is concerned, is to properly secure and measure th¢ t 
water formed by condensation of the steam in the pipes 


Precautions must be taken first to insure a supply of 
















steal to the pipes free from water at the start—in other 


words, dry steam; second, suitable inclination or pitch 
of the pipes to insure the drainage of all the water 
formed by condensation to the drip ends or the points 
where it is discharged into the collecting casks; third, 
the thorough venting of the drip ends of the pipes to 
prevent the collection of air in the interior, and, fourth, 
the proper collection and measurement of all the water 
discharged. To secure dry steam at the start, the steam 
from the boiler first enters the central separator, which 
is merely a vertical 6-inch pipe, drained at the bottom by 
& steam trap, the steam entering through a 2-inch pipe 
at the top which descends inside about 18 inches; the 
steam, freed of its water, passing off at the two side 
branches, which are each of the 2-inch size. Before en- 
tering either header the steam passes through another 
separator, which is likewise a 6-inch vertical pipe, 
drained at the bottom by a *%-inch valve, the entering 
steam likewise descending through a 2-inch pipe a dis- 
tance of about 18 inches, and the dried steam passing 
off at the side into the end of the 6-inch header. Asa 
further precaution the outer or dead end of either header 
is drained by a %-inch pipe, connecting into the main 
drain pipe above the valve, and attached to the vertical 
portion of this pipe is a glass gauge to reveal to the eye 
any collection of water inside. Beyond all this, a steam 
calorimeter is attached to the side of either header, the 
sampling pipe of which draws from the center of the in- 
terior space. Starting with dry steam in the headers, 
which are protected by hair felt and canvas, a supply 
of dry steam to the pipes is secured by connecting to the 
top of the header and taking the steam in each case 
through a 2-inch angle valve. The proper drainage of 
the water formed by ‘condensation in the test pipes is 
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recovered without loss of evaporation when the pressure 
is relieved, the cask is partly filled with cold water at 
the beginning of a test, and the highly heated water is 
quickly cooled. Each cask rests on an independent plat- 
form scale which reads to 4 pounds, and the rate of con- 
densation in the pipe for any interval of time, such as 
a half hour, or an hour, is the increase of weight shown 
on the scales for that period of time. 

The tests have started each morning with pipes 
empty and pipes and coverings cold. A period of 1% 
hours has usually sufficed to thoroughly heat the cover- 
ings, and after that time for 7 to 7% hours uniform con- 
ditions as to rate of condensation have prevailed. At 
the end of the day’s run the steam has been shut off 
from the headers, the pressure allowed to fall, and just 
before the pressure reaches zero the \-inch drips are 
blown out and the water remaining in the pipes drained 
into pails through the %4-inch valves, the pails being sub- 
sequently emptied into the casks. All the water result- 
ing from the preliminary heating of the pipes and cover- 
ings and the draining of the apparatus at the end {1s col- 
lected and weighed in the casks, in addition to that con- 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional Elevations and Plan. 
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secured by pitching them from the inlet end to the dis- 
charge end. The 2-inch pipes have a total drop from 
one end to the other of 16 inches. The 10-inch pipes 
have a total drop of 6 inches. 

The venting of air is secured by the attachment of a 
44-inch air pipe to each drip end, at a point about % inch 
above the line of the bottom of the pipe inside. 

The drip end of each test pipe is provided with a 
vertical drain pipe of the %4-inch size, provided at the 
bottom with a %-inch globe valve. Attached to the pipe 
above this valve is a glass water gauge. By means of 
this glass gauge, which is an all-important appendage to 
each pipe, a knowledge is had of the exact state of the 
water condensed in the pipe, and by suitable regulation 
of the discharge valve the water can be kept drawn 
down continuously to the desired mark and all the water 
discharged to the weighing cask as fast as it collects. 
To facilitate the easy regulation of the discharge water a 
second discharge pipe of the %-inch size is attached to 
the drip end of the lower gauge fitting and this is pro- 
vided with a %-inch globe valve. The main dependence 
for the discharge of water into the casks is placed upon 
this pipe, and its outlet descends to within 6 inches of 
the bottom. That all the water discharged under the 
pressure to which it is subjected in the test pipe may be 


densed during the period of normal conditions. Half- 
hourly observations are made of the weight on each 
scale, so that the condensation due to the preliminary 
heating can be separately determined, and the record of 
the test ascertained for any smaller period desired than 
the whole day’s run. 

The temperature of the air surrounding the pipes is 
shown by thermometers in japanned cases which are 
suspended 24 inches below the coverings, and distributed 
in various parts of the room, and the condition of the air 
as regards humidity is shown by wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers. 

The pressure in each of the two sections of the ap- 
paratus is shown by the gauges attached near each 
header, and the temperature of the steam by two ther- 
mometers placed in wells which are sunk within. The 
temperature of the water discharged from the pipes is 
shown by thermometers in Nos. 1 and 6 discharge pipes. 
The temperature of the outside surface of the coverings 
has been found by laying the bulb of a thermoneter 
alongside the covering and protecting it from outside in- 
fluence by a thick layer of hair felt tied on. Pans of 
water well protected by hair felt have also been used, 
encircling the upper half of the pipe, and their tempera- 
ture taken. 
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All the various instruments referred to have been ob- 
served during the test at uniform time intervals, so as 
to obtain average records of the attending conditions. 

These tests have, as a rule, been made with pipe hav- 
ing dead ends, and with no circulation of steam through 
the pipe except that required to supply the loss by con- 
densation, and the small amount escaping at the air 
vent—in no case being in excess of % horse-power of 
steam for any one of either the 2-inch or the 10-inch 
pipes. To determine whether this method of test is 
applicable to the ordinary conditions of service where 
steam is moving through the pipe at a far greater ve- 
locity, pipes Nos. 1 and 6 were fitted at their drip ends 
with steam discharge pipes arranged so as to 
obtain any desired current through the pipe with- 
out carrying away with the steam discharged 
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apy of the water condensed. The amount dis- 
charged was determined by passing the steam through 
a horizontal orifice % inch in diameter, and maintaining 
above it a pressure of about 15 pounds by the gauge. 
This makes a current through pipe No. 1 having a veloc- 
ity of about 18 feet per second. It was found, as a re- 
sult of tests made first with no current and then with 
the steam moving at the velocity mentioned, that the 
rate of condensation was unaffected, being the same 
with moving steam as it was with comparatively dead 
steam, and this was true whether the pipes were cov- 
ered or bare. 

The lowest rate of condensation obtained on-any of 
the 2-inch coverings of the 80-pound section has been a 
total for the entire pipe of 13.46 pounds per hour, and 
the highest 15.14 pounds. The lowest on any of the 2- 
inch coverings of the 150-pound section has been 10.47 
pounds per hour, and the highest 14 pounds per hour 
The lowest on any of the 10-inch coverings is 10.67 
pounds per hour total for the entire pipe, and the high- 
est 15.93 pounds. All these figures apply to the average 
rate for a period of 7 or 7% hours continuous run. 
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The Brown & Sharpe Plain Milling Machine. 


A plain milling machine, new in design and known 
as No. 24, has recently been brought out by the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Company of Providence, R. I. Several 
important features that have not been combined before 
in a machine of this size and capacity are embodied in 
its construction. This machine is built for work re- 
quiring unusually large table capacity and long cuts. 
Exceptionally heavy gearing is provided, thus fitting the 
machine especially for the requirements of machine 
tool builders, engine and railroad shops, and the heavier 
class of milling in general. 

The steel spindle has ground and lapped bearings, 
and runs in phosphor bronze boxes provided with means 
of compensation for wear. The spindle is smoothly and 
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THE BROWN & SHARPE PLAIN MILLING MACHINE. 


powerfully driven by a worm and worm wheel, the 
worm wheel being made of phosphor bronze, while the 
worm is made of steel, hardened, and runs in oil. The 
thrust of the worm is taken by ball bearings. Provision 
is made for taking up the wear of the worm and wheel, 
thus insuring proper contact and the smooth running 
of the spindle. The spindle cone runs idle and in the 
same direction as the shaft on which it is mounted, thus 
reducing the friction to a minimum. It has only two 
steps, the power being transmitted through a system of 
gearing arranged to give an exceptionally high ratio. 

The changes of spindle speed are obtained by means 
of transposing gears. With two speeds of the counter- 
shaft eight changes are obtained, varying from 15 to 100 
revolutions per minute. The advantages of this method 
of driving are readily appreciated, as the speed of the 
spindle cone is maintained more uniformly than when 
the changes of speed are wholly dependent upon the 
number of steps on the cone and the power is not re- 
duced to such an extent when slow speeds are required 
for heavy cuts. 

The method of clamping the spindle head and knee 

















mproved, each being clamped by one lever in place 
two as formerly. This will tend to show the care 
| attention given throughout to the details of con 
ence in the manipulation of the machine. The over- 
iging arm is of steel and can be pushed back from 
the table when not in use. The arm support is ex- 
tionally rigid and of improved design. It is made 
two parts, clamped directly to the front of the knee, 
| can be easily placed in position or removed. The 
o parts slide upon each other and are clamped in 
sition by bolts passing through the slots. This form 
jmits of a bearing for the outer end of the arbor di- 
ctly in the support and allows the adjustable arbor 
ipport to be used at any intermediate point on the 
bor, thus giving an exceptionally rigid support for 
» arbors. 
The table is supported directly in the knee, which is 
iusually long for the capacity of the machine. It is 
ften desirable to mill work requiring large table ca- 
pacity, and this feature of the long knee, which affords 
pportunity for long table bearings, can readily be ap- 
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the change gears, thence to the table feed rack through 
& universal shaft, worm and worm wheel. It is ap- 
parent that a drive of this character insures a positive, 
uniform and steady feed for the table. Any lost motion 
that may occur can be easily compensated for by taking 
up the slack of the chain. 

Adjustable dials, graduated to read to thousandths of 
an inch, indicate the longitudinal, transverse and ver- 
tical movements of the table. A dial, graduated to read 
to sixty-fourths of an inch, indicates the transverse 
movement of the head. The dials can be adjusted with- 
out the aid of wrench or screw driver. 


—————— ___. 


Side Launch of Torpedo Boats and Torpedo 
Boat Destroyers.* 


BY ASSISTANT NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR W G. GROESBECE, 
U. Ss. N 


Although side launching on the lakes is not an un- 
common practice, and the members of this society are 














* Decatur.” 


SIDE LAUNCH OF TORPEDO BOATS AND TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. 


preciated for work of this character. Another important 
feature to be noted is that the table remains locked in 
Position when the feed is automatically thrown out. 
The knee or elevating screw is of the telescopic form. 
This does away with the necessity of providing a hole 
in the floor to receive the screw, as is usual in milling 
machine practice. 
The feeds are smoothly and positively driven by 
iain and sprocket wheels, the various changes being 
tiade by means of change gears. They are automatic 
all directions and are provided with safety stops. 
The distance from the center of the spindle to the 
under side of the overhanging arm is 74 inches and 
the greatest distance from the end of the spindle to 
enter in the arbor support is 26% inches. The table 
has a working surface of 72 x 17144 inches and can be 
wered 19 inches from the center of the spindle. Mill- 
: can be done 224 inches from the face of the column. 
he simplicity of this drive is an important feature. 
‘he object has been to secure as direct a transmission 
power as possible at the least loss and at the same 
ne provide for a wide range of feed changes. The 
wer for this drive is taken directly from the main 
Spindle and carried by chain and sprocket wheels to 


doubtless familiar with the details thereof, the side 
launches described in this paper present some novel 
features; and while the necessity for launching torpedo 
‘raft sideways may not again occur, a record of what 
has been done may be of interest, if not of value, to the 
members of this society. 

This paper describes the launching of torpedo boats 
“ Shubrick,” “ Stockton” and “ Thornton,” and of tor- 
pedo boat destroyers “‘ Dale” and “ Decatur,” all of 
which were built by the William R. Trigg Company, at 
Richmond, Va. ™ 

Before proceeding with the subject matter of this 
paper it may be proper to remark that these vessels were 
not launched sideways from choice; on the contrary, 
the limited extent of land and water available at the 
time these vessels were laid down left the Trigg Com- 
pany no alternative. The land at their disposal was a 
wedge shaped piece of ground, bounded on two sides by 
the old James River and Kanawha Canal and by the 
dock at the head of the same, and on the third side by 
the tracks of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and of 
the Southern Railway. The canal is about 100 feet wide 
and is normally about 15 feet deep, although this was 


* Abstract paper read at a meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers. 
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increased by flooding during the launches to about 18 
feet. The “ Shubrick’s” building slip occupied the apex 
of the wedge, and the “ Steckton ” and *“* Thornton ” and 
“Dale” and “ Decatur” were built in pairs in the order 
named. It may also be remarked here that the vessels 
were launched in the order in which they have been 
mentioned above. The “ Shubrick,” “ Stockton” and 
“Thornton ” are sister vessels, as are the “ Dale” and 
* Decatur.” 

It may be said that in general the methods used for 
the two classes, torpedo boats and destroyers, were the 
same, with certain necessary variations. In order to 
make this article as brief as possible only the launchings 
of the torpedo boats have been described in full. For 
the destroyers mention of the variations has been 
made. For the same reason, in the plans accompanying 
this description, reference to the “‘ Shubrick”’ has been 
omitted, because the arrangement of the building slip 
and launching ways was exactly similar in her case to 
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method adopted by the Trigg Company possesses no de 
cided advantage over the method used on the lakes, an 
I believe that in future launches the Trigg Compan: 
propose to make their practice conform to the lake pre 
tice. It is proper, however, to remark that had t)} 
Trigg Company used the lake method in the case of 
these boats, whose ratio of beam to length is about 1 + 
10, the groundways would have had to be increased i; 
number, and the expense of the launching would hay: 
been correspondingly increased. As will be seen later 
on, there was some little trouble in getting both ends of 
the vessels to start at the same time, but there never 
was enough difference between the times of the starting 
of the two ends to materially affect the success of thé 
launch. 

The second point of difference mentioned above is 
found in the length of the groundways and the relative 
positions of their ends with reference to the water line. 
In the case of the “ Maunaloa ” (launched on the lakes) 
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SIDE LAUNCH OF TORPEDO BOATS AND TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. 


those used for the “ Stockton” and ‘* Thornton.” The 
keels were laid horizontal and parallel to the edge of the 
canal. 

The groundways were of 12 x 12 inch yellow pine 
and were eight in number, the inclination being 2 inches 
to 1 foot. This, I believe, is about the inclination of the 
groundways used on the lakes for side launches; but this 
is about the only point in which there is any resem- 
blance between the methods adopted on the lakes and 
for the vessels under consideration. 

For the boats (torpedoes) under discussion the eight 
groundways were arranged in four groups of two each. 
The two members of each group were 15 feet apart, and 
the cradles were built up in the form of rigid rectangles, 
the sliding ways being parallel to and resting on the 
groundways throughout their length. They were kept 
from slipping off the groundways by shoes similar to 
those used in ordinary end on launches. With this ar- 
rangement it was, of course, very important that both 
ends of the vessel should start at the same time, as, if 
one end were to gain a decided start over the other end 
it might happen that the sliding ways would ride up 
over the groundways and slip off, or, as an alternative, 
the cradles might be broken up. So far as I can see the 


the groundways ended on the water’s edge and were 
rounded off. The effect of this is that the vessel turns 
over slightly on her bilge in launching and drops off the 
ways, if [ may be allowed to use the expression. The 
groundways for the torpedo boats were carried down 
well under the water. The boats were thus entirely 
water borne before leaving the ways and floated off. I 
do not know that carrying the ways down under the 
water was absolutely necessary. But as it saved some 
strain on the hull during launching, the precaution taken 
is considered to have been distinctly worth while; and as 
it was possible to lower the water in the canal sufficient- 
ly to do the entire work above water, the extra expense 
was not great. 

Of the cradles themselves it seems to be necessary to 
say very little, as they are shown by the drawings in 
sufficient detail to enable them to be readily understood. 
Nor do the wedging up and preparations for launching 
seem to cali for any special comment, as they were car- 
ried on in exactly the same way as they would have 
been for an end-on launch. The releasing devices were 
four, one to each cradle. This apparatus, Fig. 7, was 
put in place just before launching, and as much strain 
as possible was set up in the trigger rope by means of 
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a four-fold tackie, Which was then belayed. 





After wedg- 
ing up and removing the blocking the vessel was held in 
place by the four trigger ropes. To launch it was only 
necessary to cut the four trigger ropes simultaneously. 
An ordinary 12 x 12 inch pine ram was ready on each 
groundway at the upper end of the cradle for use in 
starting if necessary. 

In the case of the two destroyers to which the draw- 
ings here reproduced particularly refer, there were five 
sets of groundways instead of the four used for the 
boats, and the scantlings used in the cradles were in 
general somewhat heavier. There were five cradles in- 
stead of four and five sets of triggers. Other minor dif- 
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ployed were similar in both cases, and are illustrated in 
ig. 8. As the only difference between the operations 
on the “ Thornton” and “ Decatur” was in the number 
of jacks employed, there being one for each groundway, 
a description of the method used on the “ Thornton” 
will be sufficient. 

The groundways were bored throughout with sets of 
two holes each, for 1-inch bolts. Eight 12 x 12 inch by 
4-foot blochs of yellaw pine were prepared, and holes 
drilled in them to correspond with the holes in the 
groundways. The holes in the groundways were so ar- 
ranged that the pine blocks could be shifted down about 
24 inches at a time. There being one jack for each 
groundway, there were two on each cradle, and the po- 
sitions of these two were so arranged that one was al- 
Ways about 12 inches in advance of the other. The 
jacks used were S-ton screw jacks. The operation of’ 
lowering needs but little description. All the jacks be- 
ing in place and set up the vessel was wedged up and 
the blocks removed, as for launching. The jacks were 
then backed down until the four nearest the cradles 
could go no further. The lowering was stopped and the 
jacks removed; the blocks were then shifted back 24 
inches, the vessel being held in place by the other four 
jacks. The jacks were then replaced and the lowering 
was continued until the other set of jacks had to be 
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ferences were made necessary by the larger dimensions 
and launching weights of the destroyers. 

In the accompanying table the particulars as to the 
weights of the *“ Shubrick,” “ Stockton” and “ Thorn- 
ton” are detailed. For the “ Dale” and ‘* Decatur” the 
weights are so nearly alike that it is not worth while to 
differentiate them. The figures given are for the “ Dale.” 

Preparation for Launching. 

In all the launchings a preparation of 1 pound No. 2 
Albany grease to 5 pounds of beef tallow was used. 
The grease was boiled three hours and then mixed with 
the melted tallow. After application to the ways the 
surface was covered with lard oil. In very warm 
weather the proportion of the mixture was altered by 
the addition of 5 pounds more of beef tallow, which was 
put in after the original stock mixture had been heated. 

As it was not considered safe to launch them from 
a position so far from the water, it became necessary, 
after launching the “ Stockton” and “ Dale,” to lower 
the “ Thornton” and “ Decatur” to the positions pre- 
viously occupied by their sister vessels. The means em- 


Fig. 8.—Lowering Arrangement—One Jack on Each Ground Way. 
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shifted back, and so on. The operation was slow, but 
entirely successful. The total traverse in the case of 
the * Thornton ” was 30 feet, and in the case of the * De- 
catur,” 52 feet. 

Launching, 

Having now gotten all our vessels ready for launch- 
ing, a few words as to the actual launching of the sev- 
eral ships will properl¥ bring this article to a close. I 
regret that at the time of these launchings the prepara- 
tion of this article had not occurred to me, and I am 
therefore compelled to rely on my memory, as I took no 
notes. The record would have been, however, about as 
follows: 

“ Shubrick,” October 30, 1899; raining, warm. Ves- 
sel launched without shafting, rudder or propellers. 
Rather slow in starting and rams had to be used. En- 
tirely successful. 

“Stockton,” December 27, 1899; clear and cold. 
Shafting, propellers and rudder in place. Grease very 
hard and vessel was very slow in starting. Did not 


start until after continued application of the rams. 
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Stern started first and gained about 6 feet start of the 
bow. lorward cradles strained and some of the fasten- 
ings started. There was no damage to the hull. 

“Thornton,” May 15, 1900; clear and warm. Condi- 
tions the same as for the “ Stockton,” except that about 
23% tons of pig iron was put in forward compartment 
to counterbalance the weight of shafting, &c., and to 
equalize and increase the pressure on the ways. Launch 
entirely successful. Rams unnecessary. 

“Dale,” July 24, 1900; clear and very warm. About 
20 tons of pig iron in forward compartment to equalize 
the pressure on the ways. Launch entirely successful. 
Rams unnecessary. 

“ Decatur,” September 26, 1900; clear and very warm. 
Conditions as to ballast same as for “ Dale.” Launch 
was entirely successful, except that through a mistake 
of the axe man at the midship trigger this trigger rope 
Was not cut with the others. The vessel started imme- 
diately, however, without the use of the rams, and tore 
eut the midship trigger device. The vessel started so 
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Scotch Pig Iron and Iron Ore 
Problems. 


GLascow, November 15, 1901.—A decline in the pric: 
of steel ship plates is a natural result of the lowering 
prospects in the shipbuilding industry. But it is more 
directly, perhaps, the result of German competition, in 
asmuch as our producers are still tolerably full of wor! 
in respect of the ship contracts on hand. That see! 
evident from the fact that notwithstanding the tw 
adverse influences mentioned the drop in prices as yet 
is only 5 shilling per ton. British, and especially Scotch, 
iron and steel manufacturers contend that they ought 
to be receiving higher and not lower prices, considering 
the cost of crude iron, the sustained price of coal and 
the high level of wages; but they recognize that it is 
useless to attempt to get more in face of the German 
and Belgian competition and of the prospective reduced 
consumption at home. 


Table of Launching Data. 


‘Shubrick.” “Stockton.” ‘“ Thornton.” * Dale” and * Decatur.” 

PRG: cc okcaresabse Ver sae ken eee eae Oe Ae Oe I POMRs oeccdsnvaneunce 12 x 12 inch yellow pine. 
ee Pere rer ree Pee eer ee NOS vin ccm beh Wd ese Wa aS. Re 12 x 144 inch oak. 
I  wicdib ens be 8s o-s 5 60.6S'av ye eeuns PO, Eee WOO DEE. sini ccs cccccvcvescecseswOwe em am wate OOK. 
REM WAFS, IORMED.. 20 ccccveccessvcvees | ee ee ee ee ee > feet. 
eee ee eee er OO Gc cise sce sccnensioneeess 2 inches in 1 foot. 
NT ES EFT ECT TR TTT D cera sdbeawareeebebe wen se bbb ber ehun eww id 
i Ar SO. £6 vais pce base ene sieves © Be it ieee hele Ore beat eine ik O 6d achie acne ae ee . 
PE WE BORING. occ cece ene evives snes Sse Ne Raa Nae DAS REE Ch ews Saas whe Gee 
MORTINes GUFIBSS...ccccccccces Sebati ae oe Le PPT P TTT eT eee ee 230 square feet. 
De. WHENNE s ccs ose cecscevcesene ness of eae 64.62 tons.... 88.15 tons....193 tons. 
Presure per equare foot. ......csceccccsees 00.56 tons.... 0.625 tonms.... 0.855 tons....0.839 tons. 
Drafts after launch: 

EE Cabanas sco beu esse nes secu eee bad Mica sacs a ere ee 1 ft.10in.....1 foot 10% inches. 

BE vicvibbiwvsseosecevs oss 00 ee wns a. ee i] ae 6 ft. 3% in....7 feet ™% inch. 

DR inde Cie hin babs bakes bebe ne wee i) Dl ee 4ft. t%in....4 feet 5% inches. 
ee rte | Ue ae rrr TTT Tr Teer 
A Ps ee ee ee eae ar Ce OR OS EST eTrT eT err ee ol 
TED, coc vcedosbee Dune voesseess 2 usenesee 32 foet 1 UB-16 TMEWOS. 2. cases sevesnsccvecss i4 feet 3 inches. 
TE, pktbb ecru aen bbe se. 50 be sees seas Oe SN SS Rr es ere eer erie cr 6 feet 6 inches. 
Designed displacement............ceseee0% Bea reer er ere ree $20 tons. 
i i: 2 Ecko e wera esnass eens + a Re A iT Fee See 8,000. 
ES Tr rer. tee reper ie Te ToT TP RCCL EE er 4, Daring type. 
Total *rabe GSUTTACS..ccccccccsccccscvesecs OT NS Dis 2 ov 00 ee sews viscsesscensnc mee See met. 
PEE ERIN MENIEINOD 5 500 oo 0 0.000000 005 00's Pre er rer Tee rr 17.768 square feet. 
Steam pressure at boiler...............+4+ BO POU s o0 u5555 650060054565 0ss000 0000000 DOL 
Twin screw engines, 4-cylinder triple expan- Cylinders 14 x 22 x 25% x 25% inches, strokeCylinders 20% x 32 x 38 x 38 inches, 

ths eSeie bbws oeabesbecr eck owes Se SL. Sn cine obi ease a peeks oe es awe ee Seen. 7 er, 
Speed, eutimated...cccccccccvccccscvveeve ee ror rT er Tere TTT The eT re 28 knots. 


quickly that the delay due to the midship trigger rope 
not being cut was not noticeable, and the fact was only 
discovered after the launch was over. 

The engraving shows the “ Decatur” just as she took 
the water. The three torpedo boats launched had only 
sufficient impetus to carry them about 30 feet from the 
water’s edge, while the two destroyers were carried 
about half way across the canal. No snubbing lines 
were used, although lines were fitted to hold the vessels 
from the banks of the canal after the launch was over 
and for convenience in handling. 
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Carnegie Wage Scales Unchanged. 


No change will be made in the existing wage scales 
of the employees of Duquesne steel works and blast 
furnaces, Homestead steel works, Edgar Thomson 
steel works and blast furnaces, and Upper and Lower 
Union mills of the Carnegie Steel Company. Under the 
scale contracts existing between the Carnegie Company 
and their employees at least 90 days’ notice must be 
given by either side before a change in the wage rate 
can be made. The time for this notice to be given ex- 
pired on September 30 last, and as neither side sent in 
notice to the other, the same whge rate will prevail at 
the different Carnegie works during 1902 as in this year. 
Last year, prior to September 30, the Carnegie Company 
gave notice to their employees that the wage scale 
would be terminated on September 30, 1900, and it was 
understood to mean that a reduction in wages would 
be made. The steel trade at that time was quite dull 
and prices were declining. However, about December 1 
he steel business commenced to improve, and when 
January 1 had come there was so much betterment in 
trade that the Carnegie Company reconsidered their 
action and made no change in the wage scale. 


Some journalists have commented with wonder on 
the fact that we are both sending pig iron to and re- 
ceiving pig iron from Germany. A vessel which went 
with iron from the Forth to Stettin, in North Germany, 
brought back a cargo of iron to the same port. But 
these cross currents are no novelty in trade. Last year, 
while we imported 94,282 tons of pig iron from the 
United States, we also sent 44,904 tons over to your 
ports. This year, in the ten months ending October, 
we received 29,903 tons from and sent 5208 tons to 
America. Then with regard to Canada—the latest de- 
velopment. Up to this point Glasgow nas received 30,- 
000 tons of pig iron from Sydney, Cape Breton, and has 
about 20,000 tons still to receive on contracts before the 
end of the year. Yet a steamer which came in the other 
day with pig iron from Sydney has just gone back with 
a return cargo of Scotch pig iron. Of course there is 
pig iron and pig iron, and these cross movements are in- 
teresting—nothing more. At the same time the imports 
from Canada are regarded with a very different eye to 
those from Germany. On this point these seems to be 
a wrong impression on your side. The trade here is not 
at all overturned (as has been suggested) by the erection 
of four blast furnaces by the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company. That in itself is a ‘2 comparison with 
the magnitude of the pig iron trade. And it is quite 
well understood that if and when iron and steel manu- 
facturing is in full swing in Nova Scotia there will be 
nothing to spare for export of the producing capacity of 
the present furnaces. But what the far seeing recog- 
nize is that this small plant in Cape ts:eton is but the 
beginning of what muy be a revolution in the iron in- 
dustry by the shifting of tue center of the industry. 

Future Supplies of Ore, 

The most pressing problem of the trade in Europe ts 

with regard to the future supplies of ore. In Scotland 
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the rich “ blackband” ore, which gave us the start in 
the trade, is gone, and for common iron ore we have 
nothing but “clay band” to work upon. Last year only 
$49,031 tons of iron ore were mined in Scotland—a mere 
nothing to the quantity of pig iron we produce. We im 
orted, therefore, 1,457,049 tons, chiefly from Spain, and 
supplementing this with the purple of 
upreous iron pyrites, forge cinders, &c., we had 2,562, 
26 tons of material for our blast furnaces. The prod- 
1,156,885 tons of pig in Scotland, which 
roughly, about 214 tons of ore to the ton of iron smelted. 
The Scotch ore used yielded just 254,607 tons of iron, 
which is to say it is 30 per cent. ore. The Spanish ore 
formerly imported used to yield 52 per cent., and some 
if it still does, but a good deal of what we now receive 
vields no more than 45 per cent., and often much less. 
rhree of our leading firms of ironmasters have mines of 
their own in the South of Spain which yield an ore of 
higher percentage. These ores do not come on the mar- 
ket, being brought in here for the consumption of the 
owners, but their yield improves the average percent- 
ages of the Scotch furnaces. 

Now to look further afield. The largest ore producing 
area in England is in North Yorkshire, generally known 
as Cleveland. The output there last year was 5,493,733 
tons (or 119,000 tons less than in the previous year) and 
it is a 28 to 30 per cent. brown ore, suitable only for the 
production of common iron. Next came Lincolnshire, 
with 1,924,898 tons; Northamptonshire, with 1,622,239 
tons, and Staffordshire, with 1,084,797 tons—all from 
ores averaging about 33 per cent. The only red hema- 
tite ore in these islands is found in the counties of Cum- 
berland and Lancashire. It averages about 52 per cent. 
of iron and the output last year was 1,733,791 tons. 
There are some smaller producing districts, but, to sum 
up, the total quantity of iron ore mined in the United 
Kingdom was 14,028,208 tons, as compared with 14,- 
114,330 tons in 1899 and with 14,176,938 tons in 1898. 
It has been larger (as, for instance, in 1882, when 18,- 
031,957 tons were mined), but that was before the great 
demand for steel making iron. Now last year there 
were smelted in the United Kingdom 8,959,691 tons of 
pig iron, and to obtain that 22,100,774 tons of material 
were used in the furnaces. That included purple ore, 
cinders, &¢c., and it also included 6,297,963 tons of for- 
eign ore imported, besides what stocks of foreign ore 
remained over from the previous year. 

Where did that ore come from? See the following 
table: 


ore residue 


uct was is, 


Imports of Iron Ore into United Kingdom, 


From— 1899.—Tons. 1900.—Tom. 
pL pI Te See ee 231,361 141,624 
SE Sickiecin Ohne cence x vans 11,506 5,341 
NA 50.0 Fab 6 0:09 450 Re ees 14,918 4 
Ds 5c be da neon se a0 ebitu bie 0 6'5% 38,274 48.165 
oo ee he eee eee ke ee 319.759 304,648 
ccc caver ener dete en ae kn® 94,771 88,532 
ig RRR ei Cee eee 6,186,022 5,551,559 
PU cbse chesokwrels eee ¥.ee 0 105,193 98,055 
0 ee eae eee 11,950 8,061 
i ee ee ee 40,824 51,974 

0 ere ey Tee eee 7,054,578 6,297,963 


It will be seen from the above that notwithstanding 
the great demand and the high prices paid for ironstone 
last year the imports from abroad fell off by 756,625 
The general and confident expectation was that 
the high prices current would stimulate production in 
new districts of Spain and in other countries. Yet there 
was a decline nearly all along the line, and what in- 
creases there were from one or two countries were quite 
nsignificant. Our next largest sources of supply after 
Spain are Algeria and Greece, and last year they failed 
io respond to our needs. This year they are doing a 
little better. Our total imports from countries other 
than Spain in the ten months ending October 31 were 
661.229 tons, as against 644,159 tons in the corresponding 
portion of last year. But Spain has again fallen off, her 

ontribution for the period being only 3,944,403 tons, as 
icainst 4,709,995 tons. 

Yet ore is very high in price compared with the nor- 
nal range of prices, and, although so much poorer in 
juality and in spite of abnormally cheap freights, is 
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costing our smelters so much that they declare it to be 
impossible to reduce the price of pig iron, which con- 
sumers again say is far too dear for a falling market 
in finished material. The extent to which the assurances 
that the high price of ore would stimulate production 
all over Iurope being fulfilled is shown by the fig- 
ures I Our entire imports from all coun- 
tries other than Spain are a mere trifle. What we get 
from Spain is practically all (except the produce of the 
al mines referred from Bilbao and the 
Biscayan The output falling off 


are 
have given. 
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year by year, and this year will probably be 1,000,000 
tons short of 1900, although the price is double what 
it was a few years ago. There is at present no other 


source of supply presenting itself to take the place of 
Spain except Nova Scotia. And that is why we in Scot- 
land are so much interested in the developments there. 
What we shall have presently to decide will be whether 
to take our furnaces over there or bring the ore over 
here. A cargo of Newfoundland ore is even now dis- 
charging. 
The Coal Question, 

The coal question would again have assumed an 
acute form by this time but for the increasing exports 
of American These shipments from your side 
have caused both our middlemen and our foreign buy- 
ers to hold back, in the certainty that lower prices must 
result, and this holding from the market has completely 
stumped the Welsh miners, who hoped, by taking a 
series of weekly holidays, so to restrict the output as to 
cause a scarcity and thus uphold prices. They have re- 
stricted the output, but they have not caused a scarcity, 
and they have driven a number of orders to the North 
of England. Scotland is at present out of the running 
in the coal export trade, as Scotch coal is for the mo- 
ment the dearest coal in the country. But when current 
contracts are worked off there will be a considerable 
drop. Meanwhile the wages question sleeps. ; a. 


coal. 
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From the time the plant of the Youngstown Iron 
Sheet & Tube Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, was orig- 
inally projected, it was their intention to build an open 
hearth steel plant to supply their own steel and make 
them independent of the open market. Recently the di- 
rectors of the company increased the capital stock 
$1,000,000, and this money will be used for the building 
of a basic open hearth steel plant, to furnish steel for the 
new tube and sheet mills, which they are building. De- 
tailed plans of the new plant are being*prepared and 
work will be started in a short time. It is likely the 
new steel plant will be ready by the latter part of 1902. 
The new sheet mill of the Youngstown Iron & Sheet & 
Tube Company is rapidly nearing completion, and will 
be ready for operation within 60 to 90 days. 


An important decision has just been rendered by 
Judge Wing in the Circuit Court of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, sustaining the validity of two patents on 
drill grinding machines owned by the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and under which the Washburn shops 
of the institute are manufacturing. These patents cover 
important devices essential to the efficiency of drill grind- 
ing machinery, and this decision is of great interest to 
manufacturers of this class of machinery and to the 
trade generally. A suit is now pending against other 
parties who have been manufacturing grinders. 


N. & G. Taylor Company of Philadelphia, Pa., are 
making extensive additions and improvements to their 


works. They are building another mill at Cumberland, 
Md., which will give them eight mills. They also have 


other improvements in contemplation there. At their 
tin plate works in Philadelphia they are making exten- 
sive alterations and building a very large warehouse, 
fully equipped with electrical elevators for the rapid 
handling of their product. The box department and 
the black plate department are also being enlarged and 
another story added to this building. They are also en- 
larging their smelting works to meet the great demand 
for their fine makes of solder, babbitt metals, &c. 
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The Early History of Open Hearth Steel 





Manufacture in the United States.* 
BY SAMUEL T. WELLMAN, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Inception of the Process, 

In choosing a subject on which to address you to- 
night, it occurred to me that I could not do better than 
to take as a topic, “ The Early History of Open Hearth 
Steel Manufacture in the United States.” I am led to do 
this, first, because I was directly and intimately con- 
nected with several of the works where the manufac- 
ture was first carried on, and hence can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge, and, secondly, from the fact that very 
little has been heretofore written in regard to this pio- 
neer work. It has seemed to me that you might possi- 
bly be interested in a short statement of the facts in re- 
gard to the starting of this branch of the steel trade in 
America, which, beginning in so small a way, is now 
fast becoming the most important line of the trade. 

Before taking up the subject in detail, a few facts as 
to the inception of the process in Europe may not be out 
of place. The idea of making steel by an admixture of 
cast and wrought iron melted together on the open 
hearth in a reverberatory furnace was first proposed by 
the French philosopher, Reaumur, in 1722. We have rec- 
ords of this process being tried several times by differ- 
ent persons during the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth century. In France, a commission appointed 
by the French Government under Louis Napoleon spent 
a large amount of money in experiments in trying to 
melt steel on the open hearth of a reverberatory furnace. 
They succeeded in reaching the necessary temperature, 
but all of these early experiments failed to be a com- 
mercial success, on account of the destructive action of 
the heat on the lining of the furnace. The heat was ob- 
tained only by intensely rapid combustion of coal or 
coke, which created such a cutting action on the brick 
work that the furnace burned out in a very short time, 
and the quantity of fuel used was so enormous that the 
process was always a failure from a commercial stand- 
point. 

The melting of steel in regenerative open hearth fur- 
naces was first proposed by C. W. Siemens in 1861. Lt 
was tried in a very small way, by one or two of his li- 
censees, but we have no record of its having been put 
into successful use. Pierre & Emile Martin, at the Sir- 
euil Works, near Paris, were the first to carry out the 
process on a commercial scale, they having built a fur- 
mace at their works in 1864, under a license from Sie- 
mens. Speaking of this furnace, C. W. Siemens, in a 
paper read before the Chemical Society, May 7, 1868, 
said: “It was chiefly intended for a heating furnace, but 
was so constructed of Dinas silica brick and of such 
form that it could be used as a melting furnace.” 

Messrs, Martins’ experiments with this furnace were 
quite successful, and soon became known all over the 
metallurgical world, creating a great deal of interest. 

Cooper, Hewitt & Co.'s Experiments, 

Among the many ironmasters who became inter- 
ested in the process was Abram 8S. Hewitt, who pur- 
chased for his firm, Cooper, Hewitt & Co. of Trenton, 
N. J., the rights in the patents for America. Fred. J. 
Slade, their engineer, was sent over to France to study 
the process. When he returned home Cooper, Hewitt 
& Co. immediately started to erect a small furnace at 
their works in Trenton, N. J., to try the process. This 
furnace was of only 4 or 5 tons capacity. It was put in 
operation during the fall of 1868. The gas producers 
were of the regular Siemens type, and built from draw- 
ings furnished by Messrs. Siemens’ agents in America. I 
was at the time assisting Messrs. Siemens’ engineer, J. 
T. Potts, who had been sent to this country by C. W. 
Siemens to have charge of the erection and starting of 
the first regenerative furnace which was built in this 
country. This furnace was for the melting of crucible 
steel, and was built at the works of Anderson, Cook & 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. I was sent by Mr. Potts to Tren- 
ton to assist Mr. Slade in the starting of their gas pro- 
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ducers, with which they were having some trouble. This 
gave me a good opportunity to see the first efforts to 
make open hearth steel, and I have a very vivid recollec- 
tion of some of these experiments. 

Mr. Slade was the only man connected with the works 
who had ever seen a heat of open hearth steel melted, 
and, as he was not a practical steel man, he probably 
overlooked some of the important points while watching 
the manufacture in France. At any rate, everything bad 
that could happen in the manufacture of open hearth 
steel seemed to fall to their lot. The best man among 
the workmen was the melter, who had been an old pud 
dler, or heater, but of course he was unaccustomed to 
such high temperatures as were necessary to melt mild 
steel. The first trouble they encountered was the mak- 
ing of good gas. This arose from a too literal interpreta- 
tion of the printed instructions for running the pro- 
ducers, which had been sent them by Messrs. Siemens’ 
agents. 

When I took charge of the producers I found they 
were full of coal to the very top, some 6 or 7 feet deep; 
so thick a fire that about all the heat in the bottom of 
the producers could do was to drive out the moisture 
from the upper layers. Water and thin tar were run 
ning out of the joints through the whole length of the 
gas flue, or cooling tube, which was of wrought iron 
plates, placed above ground. We ran the producers for 
two days without charging any coal. After about 24 
hours’ work the producers began to do good service, and 
we had no further trouble with them. The only diffi- 
culty was to get men to faithfully attend to the mak 
ing of the gas. It is a very disagreeable job, and one 
that demands constant watchfulness in order to get the 
best results. 

Before trying to describe the melting of the first 
heats, a word or two about the furnaces and the method 
of casting. The furnace was a Siemens regenerative 
furnace, I suppose copied from one in use at Messrs. 
Martins’ works, near Paris. It had a very flat, shallow 
bottom, but there did not seem to be much trouble in 
getting it up to a fair steel melting heat. The regener 
ators seemed to be of ample size, and the furnace fair 
ly well designed for its work, excepting in the shape and 
depth of the bottom, which was entirely too shallow for 
the quantity of steel which it had to hold. On the cast 
ing side of the furnace, in front of the tapping hole, was 
fastened a kind of forehearth, called by the workman. 
from its shape, “a shoe.” In the bottom of this, at th: 
outer end, was placed a fire brick nozzle, in which was 
fitted a fire clay stopper, by which the flow was regu 
lated. Running parallel with the front of the furnac 
was a line of narrow gauge railroad, on which wer 
placed the cars for the ingot molds, which were ai 
ranged for group casting. These cars were moved by a 
chain windlass placed at one end of the track. In all th: 
heats that I saw made franklinite pig iron was used for 
the bath, and the balance of the heat made up from pu 
dled bars and scrap steel. This mixture should hav 
made good steel, but unfortunately they had no ferr 

manganese, none being made at that time in this cow 
try and but little, if any, in Europe. 

For recarbonization they used a small quantity’ « 
franklinite pig, according to my recollection not mo! 
than 1 to 114 per cent. of the weight of the charge. A 
the franklinite contained only about 10 per cent. of ma! 
ganese, this gave them a steel very low in that elemen'! 
with, at the most, not more than 0.015 per cent., and 0! 
ten only a mere trace. The result was a steel that wa 
difficult to roll, except at a high temperature. It wou! 
stand a welding heat, and a dull red heat, but was y« 
low short, and any attempt to hammer or roll it at th: 
temperature resulted in the steel going to pieces. |! 
the furnace bottom has been made of magnesite or oth 
basic material the amount of manganese would ha 
been quite sufficient to have made the steel workable : 
all temperatures. 

In the tirst heat at Trenton, when the melter thoug 
from the small test ingots taken that the metal w 
ready to cast, a small quantity of spiegeleisen 
added. and when this was melted a bent bar was driv 
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vace. When this bar was withdrawn it allowed the 
steel to run out and fill the shoe to the level of the steel 
in the furnace. ‘The stopper being opened, the steel ran 
out through the nezzle into the molds. When the first 
group was filled the stopper was closed, and the car 
was moved along until the next group came under the 
nozzle. In this manner about one-half of the molds 
were tilled, when the nozzle in the bottom of the shoe 
began to close up by the metal chilling. It soon closed 
up entirely, and the car was then moved along until 
the next group of molds .was in place under the nozzle, 
when the whole nozzle was lifted out of its place, and 
the steel then came with a rush for a short time. This 
operation was repeated until all the steel that was liquid 
had drained out of the furnace, but only a small pro- 
portion made ingots that could be rolled; the larger half 
were scrap. 

The great difficulty in these pioneer days of steel 
making was to teach the melters to maintain the steel 
at the proper temperature. The margin between the 
proper casting temperature of the steel and the melting 
point of the furnace itself was very limited—much more 
so than to-day, as at that time no silica brick were 
available and we were obliged to use clay fire brick 
tor the roof and sides of the furnace. Shortly after the 
heat which I have mentioned I saw an attempt made 
to cast a charge which had chilled in the nozzle, so that 
it could not be started again. By the time the shoe 
could be taken off the steel had chilled solid, clear back 
into the furnace, which was then shut down half full 
of steel. The next day the furnace was started up 


again. A quantity of pig iron was added and the steel 


finally all melted, but it was so slow in coming to a steel 
melting heat that the carbon was reduced, and several 
more additions of pig iron had to be made, until finally 
the furnace was overfilled, making it all the more diffi- 
cult to get the proper temperature. It was finally 
tapped, but it was so cold that it chilled in the nozzle 
and the forehearth, so that when the latter was taken 
off the steel ran down over the nozzle, cars and tracks, 
welding the whole together, and making a mess that 
I was afterward told took two weeks to clear up so 
that the furnace could again be started. 

These are only examples of the difficulties and rough 
experiences which were encountered in these _ initial 
trials, and it was no wonder that poor Mr. Slade was 
discouraged. 

As is very often the case, this experiment was not 
very profitable to the pioneers, Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 
The furnace was operated at intervals for a year or two, 
but was finally abandoned. The manufacture was 
stopped, as it was not a commercial success. Those 
who saw these experiments were able to profit by them 
and avoid many of the difficulties encountered in them. 


The Bay State Iron Works, 


The second works to make open hearth steelin America, 
and the first to make a commercial success of the manu- 
facture, were the Bay State Iron Works of South Boston, 
under the superintendence- of Ralph Crooker. Mr. 
Crooker was an ironmaster of the old school, and at the 
time of my association with him had been connected 
with the management of iron works, in one capacity or 
another, for over 50 years. 

The Bay State Iron Company had been manufac- 
turers of iron rails for many years, but about this time 
the advent of steel rails had induced them to experi- 
ment in the manufacture of steel headed rails. 

Their first experiment was with puddled steel, which 
was used in the head of the rail, in place of the hard 
wrought iron which had generally been used for that 
purpose. As this did not prove to be a success, Besse- 
mer steel ingots were brought from Troy and rolled 
into bars, which were used in the pile to form the head 
of the rail; this also was unsuccessful. Bessemer steel 
as then made was found to be very irregular in quality, 
and sometimes impossible to weld. At this stage Mr. 
Crooker’s attention was called to the experiments that 
were being made in the manufacture of open hearth 
steel at Trenton. He visited the works, and after watch- 
ing the process for some time he became convinced 
that with a properly constructed furnace and the use 
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of ferromanganese a good weldable steel could be made. 
Iie tried to make some arrangements with Messrs. 
Siemens’ agents to supply him with plans for a furnace 
such as he wanted, but, failing in this, he sent for me, I 
having left Messrs. Siemens’ employ several months be- 
fore this. I soon came to terms with him, and in a few 
weeks we had the plans well in hand and started the 
construction of the proposed works. 

The erection of the works was started in 1869; they were 
completed in a few months, and put in operation early 
in 1870. The plant consisted of one furnace of a capac- 
ity of 5 tons, two sections of which are shown in the 
lirst drawing on the wall. The necessary gas producers 
were also built, as well as a coal fired preheating fur- 
nace. Several anthracite crucible steel melting furnaces 
were also built for the manufacture of ferromanganese. 
The melting furnace was a very powerful one for its 
size, sharp and quick in its working. The arrangement 
of ports, as shown in the drawing, gave a very good 
mixture of gas and air, there being several small ports, 
side by side, with thin division walls between them. 
These walls were only 4% inches thick, which necesst- 
tated very frequent repairs, as these thin division walls 
frequently burned through. Otherwise the furnace was 
all right, and many furnaces have been built since that 
did not work as well as this one. The bath was made 
much deeper than the one at Trenton in proportion to 
its size. The metal was cast through a forehearth in 
much the same manner as at Trenton, but the ingot 
molds were carried on a large turntable resting on coni- 
cal rollers, which was turned by a steam engine through 
the medium of bevel gearing. This made a very good 
urrangement, and as it was well designed and built, it 
vave no trouble in operation. 

The melter was a skilled heater who had been in the 
employ of the Bay State Company for many years. He 
was a man of most excellent judgment, ambitious, faith- 
ful and conscientious in his work. He had the advan- 
tage of spending a few weeks at Trenton, watching that 
furnace in operation, and was able to start up the Bay 
State furnace without much trouble, and soon became a 
first-class melter. The Bay State plant started off with 
one very great advantage over that at Trenton in that 
they had ferromanganese to use for the final additions 
M the process. As this could not be purchased at that 
time, we were obliged to make it in crucibles. This made 
it very expensive, but, as the quantity used was small, 
the expense did not amount to much per ton of steel. 
The ferromanganese was made by reducing black oxide 
of manganese in crucibles, with charcoal and lime, at a 
very high temperature. When nearly or quite melted, 
spiegeleisen or franklinite pig iron, containing about 
10 per cent. of manganese, was added to the melted 
manganese in the crucible, and when the whole was 
thoroughly melted it was poured out into flat molds. 
Most of this ferromanganese contained 35 to 40 per 
cent. of manganese, not very rich when compared with 
the 80 per cent. ferro that is turned out of the blast 
furnaces in these days; but it answered the purpose, and 
by its use we were able to make steel of from 10 to 15 
per cent. carbon that was perfectly malleable at all 
temperatures. This was a very important advance over 
the first experiments at Trenton. The first steel was 
made from a mixture of puddled bar made in their own 
furnaces, with some scrap, steel, melted in a bath of 
English West Cumberland hematite pig iron. This steel 
was rolled into bars about 7 inches wide by 2 inches 
thick. This bar was used for the top of the rail pile and 
formed about one-fourth of its weight, the remainder 
of the pile being made of old iron rails. The weld was 
apparently as sound as if it were iron on iron. Quite a 
large quantity of rails were made in this manner and 
were put into use, but the day of weldless steel rails 
had come, and while the steel headed rails gave better 
results as to wear than those of iron, they did not begin 
to do as well in that respect as those of solid steel. 
They lacked the strength and stiffness of solid steel, and 
these latter qualities had as much to do with good wear- 
ing results as the mere difference of hardness of the 
head. 

It soon became apparent to the Bay State Company 
that the steel headed rail was a failure, and that they 
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must look to some other outlet for the product of their 


steel plant. They were large makers of iron plates as. 


well as rails. Their flange plates had a good reputation, 
but were costly to make, being puddled from charcoal 
pig iron. Added to this expense was the tremendous 
loss from blistering, the average being from 40 to 50 per 
cent. This meant that amount of the plate being cut 
up and worked over again—a very serious item of cost. 
These troubles, and the fact that some very good flange 
and fire box steel had been made in Pittsburgh in cruci- 
bles, induced them to experiment in the manufacture of 
soft steel plates, rolled from ingots made in the open 
hearth furnaces. The first were made from their own 
bars, puddled from charcoal iron, but this was not sat- 
isfactory, as the iron contained too much phosphorus. 
After quite an amount of experimenting a small quan- 
tity of steel was made from blooms made in the Lake 
Champlain district, direct from the ore in the old fash- 
ioned Catalan forge. The result was most satisfactory; 
a beautifully soft, ductile steel was produced that was 
perfectly malleable, hot or cold. Plates rolled from it 
never showed a blister and very few defects of any 
kind, and most satisfactory of all was the fact that it 
could be produced much cheaper than the best iron 
flange plates. A great many samples of this plate were 
sent around to their different customers, and the com- 
pany very soon secured a large trade in boiler and fire 
box plates, which they were able to bold for several 
years. Only one furnace was ever built at the Bay 
State works, but this furnace was run day and night 
for several years in the manufacture of the highest 
class of ingots for boiler and fire box plates. As the 
price was very high this small steel furnace earned a 
great deal of money for the company. 


Nashua Iron Company. 


The next firm to build an open hearth furnace were 
the Nashua Iron Company, at Nashua, N. H. This was 
a 5-ton furnace, built under license from Messrs. Sie- 
mens. After I had finished and started the Bay State 
Company's plant I was employed by the Nashua Com- 
pany (of which my father, S. K. Wellman, had been 
for many years superintendent) to build and take charge 
of the new steel department at the Nashua works, cgn- 
sisting of the open hearth furnace plant and a plate and 
bar mill. The building was started in 1871, and com- 
pleted and put in operation the following year. There 
were some radical changes made in the plant from that 
of the Bay State Company. No preheating furnaces 
were used. When blooms were used they were heated 
in a pair of chambers on the charging side of the fur- 
nace, and were pushed off into the bath when they had 
reached the proper temperature. English hematite pig 
iron was used for the bath, to which was added char- 
coal blooms from the Lake Champlain district, similar 
to those used by the Bay State Company. These were 
used for the best quality of steel; a cheaper grade was 
made from steel and iron scrap and pig iron. Ferro- 
manganese was melted in a regenerative crucible steel 
melting furnace from a mixture much the same as that 
used at the Bay State works. The steel was tapped 
from the furnace into a ladle mounted on a car run- 
ning on rails, these being placed on each side of a deep 
casting pit, in which the ingot molds were placed. This 
pit ran at right angles to the furnaces, the ladle car 
being hauled by a chain and windlass worked by hand. 
This made a cheap and effective casting arrangement. 
For a stationary furnace it had a great advantage over 
the use of a shoe, similar to those used on the Bay State 
and Trenton furnaces, as no matter how cold the steel 
was it was always hot enough so that it ran clean out 
of the furnace. While some of it might chill in the 
ladle, the furnace was not interfered with at all, and we 
were able to get out the next heat without interference 
from steel being left in the furnace. Such a casting ar- 
rangement as that used at Nashua would not answer 
in these days of 50-ton furnaces, but it answered the 
purpose very well at that time. I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the first week’s work after we started up the fur- 
nace at Nashua. We ran single turn, and were trying 
to make steel from cheap stock for some common forg- 
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ings. But not an ingot in the whole week’s work would 
forge at any temperature, and you may be sure I went 
home that Saturday night sick in mind and body. I do 
not remember the sermon on that Sunday, but before 
Monday morning I had found out the trouble with my 
steel making, and after the first heat on Monday morn- 
ing, which proved to be all right in every respect, things 
looked brighter to me. From that time on we had no 
serious trouble in making any steel we wanted. 

The Nashua Company were large manufacturers of 
forgings for railroads and marine uses, and much of the 
steel made by them was used to take the place of iron 
for this purpose. They also secured quite a large trade 
in boiler and fire box plates, and later on they com- 
menced to manufacture steel for locomotive and car 
wheel tires. Some years later this 5-ton furnace was 
torn down and a furnace of 10 tons capacity was built 
in its place. 

Singer, Nimick & Co. 

About the same time that the Nashua Company were 
building their first furnace Singer, Nimick & Co. of 
Pittsburgh were building a furnace of about the same 
size, which was put in operation about the time of the 
one at Nashua. It was used for the manufacture of 
mild steel, principally for boiler and fire box plates, 
which they had previously made from crucible steel. 


Otis Iron & Steel Company. 


Following the starting of the open hearth furnace at 
Nashua and those of Singer, Nimick & Co.’s there came 
the new works of the Otis Iron & Steel Company of 
Cleveland. This was the first plant in the United States 
to be built for the exclusive manufacture of open 
hearth steel. I was engaged by the company to build 
and take charge of the works. A splendid location was 
found, almost in the heart of the city of Cleveland, near 
the shore of Lake Erie, with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad on one side and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the other, giving ample railroad facilities, 
with competition both on incoming and outgoing freight. 

Ground was broken for the erection of the works in 
the summer of 1873, but they were not finished until 
the fall of 1874. At my suggestion Alexander L. Holley 
was appointed consulting engineer, and he served the 
company for several years in that capacity. 

I had seen Holley but once before he came to Cleve- 
land on the occasion of his first visit as consulting engi- 
neer, and that was seven years before. He was then in 
charge of the works at Troy, and as I wanted to learn 
the steel business I asked him to give me a position 
there. He told me that he had no vacancies at that 
time. On his first visit to Cleveland I recalled this cir- 
cumstance to him, and laughingly said, “‘ As long as you 
would not give me a position, I have at last succeeded 
in getting you one.” This was the commencement of 
one of the most pleasant friendships of my life, which 
lasted until Holley’s death. 

Many plans for the general arrangement of the works 
were worked over between us, and the one finally 
adopted, with some minor alterations, was one sug- 
gested by him. The steel melting plant, as originally 
built, consisted of two 7-ton furnaces with a regener- 
ative preliminary furnace for preheating the blooms be- 
fore adding them to the hath, and a regenerative cru- 
cible ferromanganese furnace. The most radical im- 
provement over old practice was the raising of the 
charging platform about 10 feet above the general level, 
the material to be melted being raised by hydraulic 
elevators. This arrangement made the furnaces very 
accessible for repairs, and also gave the great advan- 
tage of our being able to have a very shallow casting 
pit. This plan is still followed by the latest and best 
works in this country. 

The steel was tapped into a ladle, as at Nashua, only 
instead of supporting the ladle on a car it was carried 
on the arms of a jib crane, which was simply a swing, 
without any lift. This made a simple and cheap casting 
arrangement and one that was perfectly safe. The one 
crane stood on the center line between the two furnaces 
and the ladle swung around to the tapping spout of 
each. There being no lifting of the ladle when it was 
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filled with metal, there could be no breakdowns or up- 
setting. One disadvantage of not being able to lift the 
ladle was that we were obliged to bring the top of the 
molds, or groups, to very nearly the same hight. In the 
case of molds of different lengths this was sometimes 
a disadvantage, but the safety of the whole arrange- 
ment more than compensated for any disadvantage that 
we were put to from this cause. A swinging platform 
for the workmen to stand on when tapping the furnace 
was supported at one end on the mast of the ladle 
erane, and at the other on wheels that ran on the plates 
which covered the walls of the casting pit. The fur- 
naces were very simple in construction and much like 
the one at Nashua, excepting that the heating chambers 
on the front of the melting furnace had been dispensed 
with and a preiiminary furnace used, as at the Bay State 
Works; one furnace with doors on each side served for 
the two melting furnaces. The first heat of steel was 
made in October, 1874, from charcoal blooms from the 
Lake Champlain district, melted in a bath of Lake Su- 
perior charcoal pig iron. This steel was naturally of 
very high quality and was made into plates for fire 
boxes. 

The starting of the works was attended with the 
usual mishaps, which always seem to attend the launch- 
ing of new enterprises, especially in the iron business. 
The first thing to happen before any metal had been 
charged into the furnaces was a terrific gas explosion, 
which cracked the main gas flues, loosened up the gas 
and air valves, smashed manhole plates and escape 
valves and loosened things up generally. After our fur- 
naces were started they were occasionally fused down 
by careless melters, and the steel did not always prove 
to be what we expected; but a careful system of inspect- 
ing prevented these mistakes getting to our customers, 
and after a few months of schooling of this kind things 
began to work smoothly and we had comparatively lit- 
tle trouble in making what we wanted. Of course we 
had to educate all of our skilled men; we had no works 
to go to from which to hire them, and so had no other 
way except to educate them. Our head melter, who 
originally came from New England during the construc- 
tion of the works, was by trade a bricklayer, a bright 
and observing fellow, who was ambitious to learn the 
steel meiting business. I sent him to Nashua and Bos- 
ton some two ur three months before we started up the 
works, to learn what he could about the operation of 
the furnaces. Of course, for a time he needed constant 
watching, but after a few months’ work he became a 
very expert melter. Nearly all of our skilled men 
learned their trade after entering the employ of the 
Otis Company. When I severed my connection with the 
company, after 16 years’ service, out of about 1000 em- 
ployees, I was able to learn of only one skilled workman 
who had not iearned his trade in the shops of the com- 
pany. 

Not only men, but all of our materials, had to be 
tried and proven. The question of fire brick, as well as 
of other refractories, was an important and troublesome 
one, and a great deal of experimenting had to be gone 
through with before the best materials could be found. 
In-the meanwhile we were building up a good reputa- 
tion for the quality of our product, which was prin- 
cipally plates for boilers and fire boxes. Otis steel was 
for many years a standard brand for the purpose in this 
country, and sold at the very highest price. 

In 1878 two 15-ton furnaces were added to the plant. 
These were a great success from the very start, and 
were at that time regarded as of immense size. They 
were a radical step in advance of anything that had 
been built up to that time. In 1881 two more 15-ton 
furnaces were added, and in 1887, two more of the same 
Size. These last two were a radical departure from any- 
thing had been built before, in that the regenerators 
were under the charging platform instead of under the 
furnace proper. The opening into the regenerators was 
at the end next to the furnaces, instead of at the top, 
Which is necessarily the case where the regenerators are 
underneath. This opening from the regenerators was 
Into a large slag pocket, directly under the ports. This 
was the case both with the gas and air regenerators. 
Since that time this type of melting furnace has been 
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very largely used in this country, all of the late fur- 
naces at the Homestead Steel Works, Duquesie Steel 
Works and the Sharon Steel Works being of almost ex- 
actly this type. The Otis Works were at one time the 
largest open hearth plant in this country. 

As I have said, the principal raw material used at 
the start for making the high quality of soft steel which 
was turned out at the Otis Works was charcoal blooms 
from the Lake Champlain district. These were used in 
largely increasing quantities from year to year, until 
the consumption reached as high as 12,000 to 15,000 
tons per year, at an average cost of $45 to $60 per ton. 
This seems like an enormous price to pay for raw ma- 
terial. It was; but as the finished plates were sold at 
from $135 to $160 per ton, a fairly good margin was 
left for profit. 

Later on a larger amount of puddled blooms were 
made from Bessemer pig iron in mechanical puddlers, 
Washed metal made in revolving Pernot furnaces by the 
Krupp-Bell process was also used. 

Introduction of Basie Steel. 


The tirst basic steel produced in this country was 
nade at the Otis Works in 1886. During a visit.to Eu- 
rope in 1885 I saw the process at work, and was much 
impressed with its possibilties. I immediately arranged 
to have a small cargo of Styrian magnesite sent over, 
and as soon as we could spare a furnace to make the 
experiment we put in a lining of calcined magnesite on 
top of the silica bottom, which had been melted down as 
low as possible. This magnesite was not fused in, as Is 
the practice in these days, but after being mixed with 
tar was rammed in place while the furnace was cold. 
This was the practice in Europe at that time, and we 
simply followed out what we had seen on that side of the 
water. As soon as the bottom was made, we started up 
the furnace, which was operated experimentally for 
some four months, making a good quality of basic steel, 
All of it went to our regular customers in our regular 
work, without any fault being found. It was kept as a 
great secret, and no one outside of the company’s works 
knew what we were doing. During all of this time we 
were extremely busy. The basic process was much slow- 
er in operation than the acid, and this made the output 
of the furnace so small that I was at last forced to yield 
to the pressure brought by the selling department for 
more steel, and changed the furnace back to the acid 
process. Some months later the basic process was 
started at the Pennsylvania. Company’s works at Har- 
risburg and the Carnegie Works at Homestead. To-day 
at least three-fourths of all the open hearth steel made 
in America is manufactured by the basic process, and 
this proportion is bound to increase. It is my opinion 
that there is no question about the fact that the very 
best qualities of all grades of open hearth steel can be 
made cheaper and better by the basic process than in 
any other way. The basic process of steel making is so 
simple, both in theory and practice, that it seems strange 
that it was not thought out and put in practice before it 
was. The same principles are involved, and the same re- 
actions go on in the puddling process which has been in 
use for generations. The only difference is that the tem- 
peratures are lower in the puddling furnace than in the 
open hearth; as a consequence the lining in the latter 
must be the more refractory. 

Twenty-five years ago it was considered an axiom 
that phosphorus could not be removed from iron at a 
high temperature, but, the invention of Snelus and 
Thomas demonstrated that it could be done. To-day 
thousands of tons of steel are being made by the basic 
open hearth process from iron containing more than 0.5 
per cent. phosphorus, that is better in every respect 
than was the steel of which I have been telling you, 
made from costly charcoal blooms containing only 0.02 
to 0.03 of 1 per cent. of that element. 


Large Furnaces, 


Very soon after the Otis Steel Works were started, 
open hearth furnaces began to be erected all over the 
country. They were built by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Works, at Steelton, Pa.; Cleveland Rolling Mill, at New- 
burg, near Cleveland; the Shoenberger Works, at Pitts- 
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burgh, and many others, among all of which the Car- 
negie Works, at Homestead, was the most important. 
This is to-day the largest open hearth plant in the 
world, consisting of 48 furnaces, of a capacity of from 
40 to 50 tons each, having a total capacity of at least 
1,300,000 tons per annum. The size of furnaces has in- 
creased from the little 5-ton furnace at Trenton and 
Boston up to those having a capacity of 50-tons, which 
is the average size now being built. Furnaces of this 
size nominally, at Ensley, Ala., have made heats yielding 
74 gross tons of ingots. 

Furnaces of 100 tons capacity are being built, and de- 
signs have lately been made for a furnace which will 
probably be built of 200 tons capacity. These large fur- 
naces, however, are not properly melting furnaces, as the 
bulk of all the iron is charged into them in a liquid state, 
direct from the blast furnace. They might more proper- 
ly be called “ converting furnaces.” 

The output of open heart steel has grown from 893 
tons in 1869, to 3,402,552 tons in 1900, against 6,684.770 
tons made by the Bessemer process in 1900. But few 
new Bessemer converters have been built in this coun- 
try for several years, and it is not likely that many more 
will be built. The production of basic open hearth steel 
in this country will soon exceed the Bessemer in ton- 
nage. Holley used to say, “ The open hearth process will 
some day go to the funeral of the Bessemer.” It will be 
many years before that will come to pass, but the day 
is not far distant when the great bulk of all the steel in 
this country at least, will be made on the open hearth of 
the Siemens regenerative furnace by the basie process. 

The address was illustrated by drawings showing 
the progress in the size of the furnaces, increasing from 
a 5-ton furnace at the Bay State Works, up to the 50-ton 
furnace at the Homestead Steel Works, and the 200-ton 
furnace which it is proposed to build. 


—_—— 


Changes in the Mexican Customs 
Tariff. 

DURANGO, MExiIco, November 23, 1901.—Changes of 
an important character have been made in the “ General 
Maritime and Frontier Customs Ordinances” hitherto 
applying to importations of foreign goods into Mexico. 
The decree was recently published in the Diario Oficial, 
the Government organ, at the capital, bearing the name 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Sefior Limantour. The 
introductory clause reads: 

The President of the republic has been pleased to ad- 
dress to me the following decree: “ By virtue of the 
powers granted to the executive under article 2 of the 
revenue law, passed on May 22 last, I have seen fit to 
decree as follows: ”’ 

Then follow the amendments embodied in 11 ar- 
ticles. The various items scheduled in this supplement- 
ary bill cover articles of many classes of crude mate- 
rials and manufactured goods, and seem to be taken 
from every section of the general customs law. 

The following abstract has been made of the decree 
so far as it affects iron and steel and their products, and 
also articles in allied industries likely to be within the 
range of the activities in which the readers of The Iron 
Age are interested: 


Metals. 
Section 291. Tin in bars or in bulk, gross kilo............ $0.12 
294. Lead in bars or pigs, gross kilo.............ccceeee .03 
297. Leaden goods not otherwise specified, legal kilo...... .08 


800. Lead in sheets, or piping atid glaziers’ lead, gross kilo. .05 
305. Bar steel, round, square, flat, half round, octagonal 
or hexagonal, gross kilo (Note 100).............. -05 
806. Steel in cylindrical, octagonal, hexagonal bars or T- 
shaped, for use in mines (Note 100), gross kilo.... .01 
813. Plows and their loose and repair pieces (Note 106), 


DE Sika koa 4 dk we RD bo 4b ew Swed sot ee -01 
821. Axles and axle boxes of iron or steel, for vehicles 
ee ee IN eo ergo wicie's cdi ne whe ow -10 


821A. Ferromanganese containing 25 per cent. or more of 


manganese (Note 316), gross kilo............ soon 5 
829. Stee! springs for vehicles, gross kilo........... oe 
831. Posts, cross arms and spikes, or iron or steel for elec- 

ee ee -.. Free. 


832. Rails, fish plates and spikes, points, ties and frogs of 
iron or steel, for railroads............... eee Free. 
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336. Manufactured goods of tin, tinned or nickel plated 
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iron, either wholly or in part, not otherwise specified 

and whatever be their weight, legal kilo.......... : 
336A. Iron or steel ware, enameled either wholly or in part, 

that is not otherwise specified and of whatever 

es NE Ds at a bia eek ke 9 ose ee Sw ace 9 
336B. Iron or steel goods, not otherwise specified, legal kilo, .15 
340. Nails, screws, boits, nuts and rivets, of iron or steel, 

as well as iron or steel braces for structures (Note 


a a ee 10 
841. Tanks, cisterns, receptacles or vats of iron or steel, 

with more than 2500 liters capacity, gross kilo..... 01 
342. Iron or steel wire cloth of all kinds, gross kilo...... 10 
787. Suction and force hand pumps, with their spare or re- 

pair pieces (Note 272), gross kilo.......cccccsses 01 


Miscellaneous Articles and Products. 
Section 128. Flax, hemp, ramie and other vegetable fibers, 
not otherwise specified, rough or hecked, gross kilo. .$0.02 
182A. Cottonseed oil, refined, in vessels of wood, drums or 


es Cee: BOG), WRN BIND 6 6.5. 5 e006 e6 Hid scenes .09 
182B. Cottonseed oil, crude, in tank car or ship (Note 307), 
I I rh ta Nien hata We Dac a te a ab oy ike ene ae Ris We 05 
182C. Cottonseed oil, crude, in wooden vessels, drums or 
tanks (Note 507), per 100 kilos, gross............ 4.50 
183. Coco oil, and raw or boiled linseed oil, in tank, car or 
SD, SEED, cele 6.616 cK WAS sie eee Oh KAD GRA es 10 
183A. Coco oil, and raw or boiled linseed oil, in wooden 
vessels, drums or cans, gross kilo................ 09 
188, Vegetable tar (Note 67), gross kilo................. .06 
218. Tanks or receptabies of wood with a capacity of over 
EER eS eR ot Sa Oe 01 
218A. Tanks or receptacles of wood, not otherwise specified, 
and all wooden barrels not specified, gross kilo..... 05 
IEE, I io os fries in het eae nnn ns WS Rie pie wie ws Free, 
364. Emery, in powder or grains (Note 118), gross kilo.. 1 
374. Black plumbago (Note 122), gross kilo............. 05 
415. ‘Tiles, ridge boards and ventilaters of clay for roofs, 
and drain pipes of ciay (Note 141), per 1000....... 2.50 
417. Insulators of glass, china or porcelain, for electric 
ME fick Bikes hae SPADA AMER RD OS ROMS Cesc aa ee Free, 
670. White and colored varnish (Note 201), legal kilo..... 20 
679. Paints in powder or crystals (Note 121), gross kilo.. .07 
G79A. Prepared paint (Note 201), gross kilo............. 12 
683. Chieride and hypochloride of lime, soda or potash 
ee a caw him Cae eh arke 1 
788. Incandescent light bulbs (Note 273), gross kilo...... 15 
Tees ARS Tie Dames COGS BET) kx vc ne 60a scene's oeecees Free, 
817. Barrows with one or more wheels (Note 284), gross 
ere ey Cer Ter ee eT Pe Te Te RTT er eS 01 
818. Railroad cars and coaches of all kinds, with repair 
pieces of iron or steel (Note 318)..........eee08:. Free. 
835. Front whee! gears for coaches, stages, omnibuses or 
buggies, rough or finished, gross kilo.............. 60 


842. Walking sticks with firearm, air gun or sword attach- 
ment, not having handle or trimmings of gold, silver 
OP EG, (RINE Bate so tae eh cs wsieccieseenanuae 2.00 
854. Lubricating oils (Note 288), gross kilo.............. 05 

The various explanatory notes quoted in the fore- 
going sections of the decree cover much space, hence only 
those referring specifically to the iron and steel items 
are reproduced; for the rest the reader is referred to the 
copy of the amendments on file in the office of The Jron 
Age. 

Note 100. Mining bars are those which consist of 
round, octagonal or hexagonal steel bars with a head and 
point formed at each end. If said bars are imported of 
a larger size than common, to be afterward cut to the 
necessary lengths and the points to be hammered to the 
required form, they will nevertheless be included in sec- 
tion 306. 

The above bars must have a minimum diameter of 
19 mm. and a maximum of 32 mm., measuring them, 
when they have a prismatic section, across the opposite 
faces and not the ridges. 

The mining bars which do not have the above diam- 
eter will be included in section 305. 

Section 306 also refers to steel bars with a T-shape 
that are employed in mining work, and which are Im- 
ported in different lengths, to be afterward cut to those 
required by the mechanical drills for which they are 
intended. 

Note 111. This section includes the iron or steel 
spikes of all shapes, as well as the screws, bolts, rivets 
and other fittings of iron or steel, and the nuts with or 
without thread of the same metal. The iron or steel 
epikes with two points that are called cramps and the 
grooved plate for frames are included in this section. 
(See note 102. 

This does not cover the special spikes for holding 
rails and the bolts that accompanying fish plates, all of 
which are included in section 332 under the head of 
railroad material. 
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Section 340 also covers the iron or steel braces for 
structures, including the nuts, washers or stretchers of 
such braces. The iron or steel plates used at the ends 
of these braces in masonry buildings will be covered by 
said section 340 when imported together with the corre- 
sponding braces. 

Note 315. The loose parts of the plows covered by 
this section are those pieces belonging to the plows 
which cannot be employed for any other purpose, and 
therefore those that could have another application, even 
though it may be true that they are intended for the 
plows, will pay duty according to their material and 
class. 

Note 316. This section refers to ferromanganese in 
pigs that contain 25 per cent. or more of manganese. 

The alloy of iron and manganese which is called ferro- 
manganese is intended to improve the condition of steel. 
This alloy is very hard, and therefore cannot easily be 
filed. In order to ascertain whether the proportion of 
manganese is over or under 25 per cent., it is only neces- 
sary to bring a steel magnet near it; if there is any at- 
traction the proportion of manganese is less than 25 per 
cent., and in the contrary case it is greater, as when the 
percentage of manganese exceeds that figure the iron 
loses its power of attracting a steel magnet. The iron 
which contains less than 25 per cent. of manganese, and 
which is known in the trade under the name of spiegel 
eisen, will be included in section 322. 

Note 518. The repair pieces for railroad cars which 
are included in this section are those finished pieces of 
iron or steel which form part of the same and cannot 
be used otherwise; such as wheels, draw heads, shafts, 
springs, &¢c. For this reason those pieces that could be 
otherwise utilized, even though it may be proved that 
they are imported for use on railroad cars, will pay duty 
according to their material and class. 

Articles 7, 8 and 9 of the amendments deal with mod 
lfications of the vocabulary of the present text of the 
tariff. 

The decree became effective upon the first day of the 
present month. J. J. D. 





OBITUARY 


CLEMENT STUDEBAKER. 

Clement Studebaker, president of the Studebaker 
Bros. Mfg. Company, died at South Bend, Ind., on No- 
vember 27. He was born on March 12, 1831, in Adams 
County, Pa., about 7 miles from the scene of the battle 
of Gettysburg, and was one of a family of ten children, 
five of whom were boys. His father, of German parent- 
age, was born in this country and was a wagon maker. 
In 1818 he made the first Studebaker wagon, of the same 
pattern that developed under his sons a great industry. 
When Clement was four years of age the family moved 
to Ashland County, Ohio. Financial reverses had over- 
taken them, and the new home was a crossroads smithy, 
where horseshoeing was the mainstay and occasional 
wagon making a great event. In the winter Clement at- 
tended school until he was 14 years old. Then he en- 
gaged to work on a farm at $2 a month, but not liking 
this he apprenticed himself to his father to learn wagon 
making. At the age of 20 he determined to go West, 
and went as far as South Bend, Ind., where for a time 
he taught school, studying in the evening, that he might 
teach in the daytime. He considered this experience as 
the most valuable of his life. After giving up teaching 
he engaged with his elder brother, Henry, also a wagon 
maker by trade, in their original business. They opened 
a shop in South Bend in 1852 under the firm name of 
H. & C. Studebaker, with a combined capital of $68, and 
lived to see this humble establishment develop into the 
greatest wagon factory in the world. In 1858 J. M. 
Studebaker bought out his brother Henry, who retired 
to a farm. In 1864 Peter E. Studebaker was admitted 
to partnership, and soon after the remaining brother, J. 
F’. Studebaker, acquired an interest. The business was 
incorporated in 1868 and Clement Studebaker was made 
president. He took a deep interest in philanthropic 
movements and public affairs, and was United States 
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Commissioner for Indiana to the Paris Exposition, mem- 
ber of the Pan-American Congress and president of the 
Chautauqua Assembly of New York. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Since 
the foundation of the Carriage Builders’ National Asso- 
ciation he had been a leading member, having been at 
one time its president. He was also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Depauw University at Green- 
castle, Ind. A widow and three children survive him. 
The children are George M. Studebaker, secretary of the 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company; Clement Studebaker, 
Jr., cashier, and Mrs. Charles Arthur Carlisle, whose 
husband is purchasing agent. 
SIMON A. FRASER. 

Simon A. Fraser, a director and the general works 
manager of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Lim- 
ited, died November 22 at his home, New Glasgow, N. 8. 
Mr. Fraser was born in New Glasgow in 1857 and in 
1881 became associated with his brother, Graham 
Fraser, in the establishment of the Nova Scotia Steel 
Company. He was an engineer of much more than 
average ability and contributed very considerably to the 
improvement in steel making applianees, one of the 
more important of these being the Fraser-Talbot me- 
chanical gas producer, the really improved essential fea- 
ture of which, as now used, was worked out entirely by 
him. The combination of mechanical skill and execu- 
tive ability possessed by Mr. Fraser was such that as 
the operations of the company extended repeated calls 
were made upon his energy in connection with the in- 
stallation of the plants at New Glasgow, Ferrona and 
Sydney Mines, as well as the ore transportation and 
loading plants at the company’s Wabana iron mine, 
Newfoundland. He was closely identified with the pub- 
lic life of his native town, where his absolute integrity 
and sterling character were recognized. 

JOHN BEST. 

John Best, a pioneer boiler and engine manufacturer 
and one of the leading citizens of Lancaster, Pa., died 
from heart disease on November 25 at his home in that 
city, in the eightieth year of his age. He was born at 
Soudersburg, Lancaster County, Pa., of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, and early in life became an apprentice to the 
blacksmiths’ trade. In 1843 he obtained employment at 
a shipbuilding establishment in Wilmington, Del., where 
he learned the trade of boiler making and became a 
first-class mechanic. Returning to Lancaster in the 
early 50's, he began the manufacture of boilers, and sub- 
sequently of engines, with which industry he was ac- 
tively connected for nearly half a century, building up 
a very large business which extended all over the world. 
Mr. Best was a public spirited citizen and greatly aided 
in the industrial growth and prosperity of Lancaster. 
He was actively interested in a number of local indus- 
tries, including Best’s Boiler & Engine Works, the Lan- 
caster Bolt Company, the Lancaster Radiator & Tube 
Company, Lancaster Chemical Works, &c. In 1890 he 
purchased the plant of the Lancaster Radiator Company 
and added it to his works. He was highly regarded by 
his business associates and held the esteem of his fellow 
citizens to a remarkable degree. Mr. Best was twice 
married and leaves a widow and 11 children. 

NOTES. 

PETER CAMPBELL, founder of the foundry firm of 
Peter Campbell & Co. of Hoboken, N. J., died on No- 
vember 25, in Jersey City, N. J., aged 72 years. 

ARTHUR W. Sober, president of the Pintsch Com- 
pressing Company and the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company, a director of the Standard Coupler 
Company and prominent in a number of other indus- 
trial and commercial organizations, died on December 1 
at his home in New York City, at the age of 63 years. 

a ee ee 

Ground has been broken at Donora, near Pittsburgh, 
for the new plant of the Matthews Woven Wire Fence 
Company, which is being removed from Jacksonville, 
Ill., to Donora. Three steel and brick buildings will be 
erected and the works will get their wire from the Union 
Steel Company, near whose plant their property is to be 
located. 
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The Copper Situation. 


The copper situation has been sadly unsettled during 
the past ten days. Those who have been credulous 
enough to repose confidence in the apparent controlling 
interest of the market have been shocked by the de- 
velopments, and those who have never ceased to pour 
forth execrations upon the methods which have made 
copper almost a byword even in the realm of speculation 
have been furnished with ample ammunition to continue 
the assault upon both the metal and the securities issued 
by the copper companies. 

In London the conditions have been little short of 
demoralization, the incidents of the closing days of the 
month of November having a parallel only in the events 
which attended the dropping of the curtain upon the 
notorious French syndicate about 15 years ago. The 
decline suffered in the price of copper ingots in three 
days last week at London was £7 10s., the depreciation 
being accompanied by unprecedentedly heavy selling. A 
further drop came on Saturday last, carrying prices down 
to £57 10s. for spot and £56 for futures, a decline of £8 17s. 
6d., and £8 7s. 6d. respectively, the lowest prices touched 
since the fall of 1898. At the close the market was at 
sea. 

In New York Dame Rumor, with her thousand 
tongues, has been busy stirring mischief. But so plausi- 
ble have been the stories afloat that the public—grop- 
ing in the dark-—-has been inclined to receive them, if not 
as truth, at least as her accredited representative wear- 
ing the garb of fact. The parade of statements has 
been highly dramatic, and some of them have had a 
tragic reception. 

But with all the depressing elements the New York 
market for the metal has been sustained by the power- 
ful financial interest which still exhibits the ability to 
artificially maintain the price of both lake and electro- 
lytic copper within a fraction of the prices prevailing 
when active consumption made a high level of value 
legitimate. 

The large producing companies are charged with 
ciandestinely relieving the market pressure by disposing 
of some 60,000,000 pounds at a reduction of 2 to 3 cents 
per pound in the market price of the spot metal, in- 
suring the contracting parties against any decline in the 
market price. The heavy depreciation of copper at 
London, following the rout of speculators, was at- 
tributed to the cabling of these rumors from New York 
to London. 

But while the New York market for the metal, as far 
as the public is concerned at least, has remained pegged, 
the market for the stock of the Amalgamated Company 
has been literally jumped on at the Stock Exchange, 
falling to the lowest record price since the security was 
placed upon the market, 72%, a decline of nearly 60 
points from the highest point, and although there was 
& moderate rally from the lowest point touched, it re- 
fiected only the covering of short interests. 

Crimination and recrimination, endless litigation 
and rumor, have succeeded in discrediting the stock and 
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given rise to serious charges of blind pooling and manip- 
ulation. If these various stories lack truth the directors 
owe it to themselves, to the stockholders and to the 
public to make a clear and satisfactory statement of 
the situation as it really is, backing the assertions by 
aecredited facts and statistics of an unimpeachable 
character. The absence of such a statement and such 
data is taken by the public as evidence of the truth of 
all the depressing reports. Those in a position to know 
seem to content themselves with a mere denial of the 
reports that prices have been reduced. 

With reduced consumption of copper in England, 
I'rance and Germany; with decreased exports from the 
United States and with other countries—Chile, Peru, 
Mexico and Japan—supplying a large proportion of the 
smaller European wants; with further accumulation of 
stocks in the United States reported, notwithstanding 
the curtailed production: with independent copper com- 
panies refusing to reduce output and able to sell at 
much lower prices than the ostensible market; with 
prices at London equivalent to 12!4 to 13 cents here, 
inviting imports by local consumers and purchases al- 
ready made, it would seem a_ suicidal policy to con- 
tinue to hold copper at prices which only confirm con- 
sumers in the course of buying just. as little as possi- 
ble, except for foreign sources. 

It is possible, of course, that a manipulation of the 
stock market may offer greater inducements, and profits 
accruing may more than offset the loss sustained on the 
metal. But, of course, the interests involved would 
wish to be absolved from any such action or intention. 

It is announced that the statistical position of cop- 
per is much stronger than the public is aware. If this 
is so the taking of the public into confidence by exhibiting 
the figures upon which the statement is based would 
clear the atmosphere and produce a sound market. But, 
judging from known facts, throwing mysteries out of 
consideration, the copper market will continue unsettled 
2ud even demoralized until natural laws are allowed to 
more nearly shape the course of prices without inter- 
ference from extraneous factors. 

The present situation is an exhibition of how far or 
bow long an enormous money power can subordinate 
and subvert economic principles. But there can be but 
one outcome; law is eternal and patience will witness 
the end. 


ee 


The Puzzling Course of Trade. 


The manufacturers and merchants who have been 
too closely governed by their ideas of prudence during 
the past six months have found their judgment at fault. 
The course of trade during this entire year has borne a 
close analogy to the course of the stock market the pre- 
vious year. All who took a hopeful view of the situa- 
tion and manifested their confidence by freely covering 
their requirments have been on the winning side. Those 
who thought it well to be prudent and that a change 
was probably due in the direction of lower prices and a 
reduced volume of business find that they have been 
mistaken. The year has been a remarkable one in this 
respect. Many of the most experienced members of the 
iron and steel trade who have been governed largely in 
their operations by recollections of what occurred af- 
ter former periods of extreme activity have endeavored 
to apply their experience to the conditions confronting 
them this year, and have been surprised to find them- 
selves out of step, so to speak. The active conditions 
prevailing this autumn were foreseen by comparatively 
few. It was expected as a matter of course that the 
lines immediately affected by the strike during the sum- 
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mer months would have a season of very great activity 
It had 
not been supposed, however, that the effect of the ac- 


necause of the heavy accumulation of business. 


tivity in these lines would by any means be communi- 
eated to other branches of trade. In this respect the 
most astute observers of the signs of the times have 
been deceived. It will be recalled that during the early 
summer months those who are in the habit of placing 
season contracts for large quantities of iron and steel 
were quite conservative in their purchases, being of the 
opinion that before many days a period of comparative 
quiet would rule, and that prices would then probably 
be lower. They found, however, much to their surprise, 
that by the time they expected prices to collapse a great 
change had occurred in the temper of the trade, and 
that values were on the up-turn, and they were com- 
pelled to make additional purchases at considerably en- 
hanced prices. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that the machin- 
ery trade keeps up its remarkable activity. This 
branch of business, it was thought, would be sharply 
affected by the great falling off in the foreign demand 
for American tools and miscellaneous machinery. Indi- 
vidual establishments are feeling this diminished de- 
mand to some extent, it is true, but taking the great 
mass of machinery establishments, they are re- 
ported to be not only actively employed, but are in 
possession of orders which insure several months of 
activity, even though new business should materially 
decline. This condition of the machinery trade shows 
more emphaticaliy than almost any other line how gen- 
eral a condition of prosperity prevails throughout the 
country. Naturally a great deal of the demand for 
machinery comes from manufacturing establishments 
impelled to make improvements by the heavy demand 
for their products. It always happens that when such 
a condition prevails the machinery trade feels a double 
mpetus. It is stimulated not only by the demand from 
manufacturing establishments, but also by the necessity 
for increasing the equipment of the machinery manu- 
facturers themselves. Seldom has greater activity been 
shown in the enlargement of machinery establishments 
than during the current year. This enlargement still 
continues, and projects are steadily going forward in- 
volving new investments in this line and promising 
continued activity. 

The only danger existing in the situation as pre- 
sented is that inasmuch as prudence and conservatism 
have latterly been somewhat costly virtues, therefore 
a disposition may develop to depart from these prin- 
ciples, Within the past two-weeks such indications 
have appeared in some quarters. Those who feel dis- 
posed to make rather reckless purchases are actuated 
by the belief that prices are likely to be higher, and ex- 
pect to reap substantial benefit by making contracts 
at such prices as are now prevailing. In view of the 
apparent policy of the leading manufacturers of iron 
and steel, higher prices are not now regarded as prob- 
able. It is believed that it is the intention of the lead- 
ers in the trade to keep prices at about the present level 
Under 
such conditions the covering of requirements for a rea- 


and not permit them to seriously advance. 


sonable period would seem to be all that is necessary. 
Business conditions abroad are by no means reassur- 
hg, and it is not unlikely that at an earlier day than 
many expect we will feel the effects of the trade de- 
pression existing in other countries. If this occurs those 
who are not burdened with obligations to receive mate- 
rial will find themselves in better shape to endure the 
changed conditions than if they must provide for de- 
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liveries of material contracted for at higher than the 
then ruling rates. The old fashioned doctrine of pru- 
dence in business may occasionally prove to be un- 
profitable, but in the long run it cannot be anything 
else than satisfactory, and this is not the time to depart 


from it. 
EE ooo 


‘*Ca’ Canny ”’ in British Industries. 


The London Times has made a discovery. This con- 
sists ina new principle which has been introduced into 
the operations of the trade unions—which, by the way, 
is not new and is exactly the reverse of a principle. It 
is known as “ Ca’ canny,” a term which seems to have 
been adapted from the Scotch dialect. It is said that 
when two Scotchmen are walking together and one 
walks faster than the other finds agreeable, the less 
enterprising pedestrian says to the one disposed to 
outwalk him, ** Ca’ canny, mon, ca’ canny.” Just what 
this means no one but the Scotchman knows, and he 
cannot tell in intelligible language, but it signifies an 
injunction to the fast walker not to exert himself un- 
duly, since by so doing he accomplishes nothing for 
himself and inconveniences those who may wish to keep 
up with him without the undue waste of tissue. Some- 
how the phrase has caught the ear of the British work- 
man, as “lehm op” caught the ear of the German 
Uhlans, and has been incorporated into trade union 
nomenclature to mean the code of unwritten rules by 
which the limit of a day’s work is fixed at a result 
which one who does not care to exert himself finds con- 
venient. 

‘Ca’ canny” is resorted to under normal conditions 
for reasons identical, no doubt, with those which 
prompted the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Plate Workers to fix a limit of daily output 
per man and per machine,:and to penalize by fines the 
misdirected zeal which induced an industrious man to 
exceed these limits. As they were from 25 to 33 1-3 per 
cent. below what a man could easily do under average 
conditions of a good plant with good management, the 
allurements of the piece rate induced wholesale viola- 
tions of the Amalgamated’s rules, and finally led to its 
dissolution by driving from its membership a majority 
of those who were not incorrigibly altruistic and bent 
upon self sacrifice for the benefit of the lazy or incom- 
petent. “ Ca’ canny” is not, therefore, new; but from 
the data gathered by the London Times it seems to have 
been refined and given a new application by the trade 
unions of Great Britain. For example, a dispute arises 
over some question of trade usage or wages and is re- 
ferred to a committee for settlement. No strike is 
proposed or contemplated, as in the event of such an 
issue being taken public opinion would probably sustain 
the employers and place serious obstacles in the way of 
securing the advantage for labor which results from 
sympathy. If, however, the employers do not meet the 
committee of the union, or do not make the concessions 
expected and desired, the word is passed around to “ Ca’ 
canny,” and this meams that every man who gets the 
“tip” is expected to gradually slacken his pace so that 
production per unit of labor cost shall be cut down to 
a ruinous minimum, but so gradually and generally 
that no one can be singled out as lagging behind his 
fellows and selected for disciplinary dismissal. This 
can usually be done in such a way that “the office” 
does not find it out until it has been for some time in 
progress. As the rule, foremen and superintendents are 
afraid to say anything about it. They recognize that they 
are helpless against a concerted movement of this kind 
and are afraid of receiving instructions to jack the men 
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up to greater industry, with which it would be impos- 
sible to comply. Not much shop experience is needed to 
devise ways of wasting time, and where all in the shop 
are working together to that end it is easy to reduce 
output a quarter or a third without the cause being ap- 
parent. 

But the habit of laziness at some one else’s expense 
is very easily acquired, and from being a means to an 
end * Ca’ canny” seems to have gradually been erected 
into a system, and its English equivalent “Go easy,” is be- 
coming the settled policy of the British workman. The so- 
cialistie leaders of the labor movement are openly preach- 
ing that men should not put forth their best efforts in 
work done for hire. It is their duty to work in such a way 
that others must be called in to help them, thus giving 
employment to a greater number of hands than would 
be needed if every man fortunate enough to secure em- 
ployment did the best that is in him. Its original pur- 
pose was probably to gradually absorb all the non- 
employed, and set the pace at a gait which the least 
capable would have no difficulty in conforming to. Bur 
philanthropy of that kind quickly degenerates into nar- 
row and shortsighted selfishness, as it appears to have 
done in this instance. It suits the unambitious wage 
earner for reasons of his own, and he is not in the least 
deterred from following it for the reason that the result 
is to handicap the productive industries, drive trade 
away from British workshops and gradually narrow the 
field of employment for skilled and unskilled alike. 
That it is doing so warrants the London Times in recog- 
nizing the present tendency of organized labor as in- 
volving a “crisis in British industry.” It says: 

There is only too much reason to fear that, without seeing 

the full significance of the movement, the workingmen of this 
country are adopting the “ Ca’ canny,” or “ Go easy,” principle 
so generaily that this mischief; aided by the more aggressive 
forms of trade unionism, is eating the very heart out of British 
industry. It is not a question whether or not a man is working 
full time—whatever the precise limit of that time may be—but, 
“Is he working with his full energy?” and the answer Is that. 
though there is a universal desire for a fair day’s pay (and 
more, if it can be got), there is an almost universal unwilling- 
ness among those who are subject to trade union influence to 
do a fair day’s work. A man may be employed and paid for ten 
hours, but there is a steadily growing disnosition to put into 
those ten hours only eight hours’ real effort, while those engaged 
for eight hours will give only six hours of their energy, and so 
on. From trades of the most varied descriptions the same story 
comes. Not that all who adopt the principle do so willingly. 
There are innumerable instances of men anxious to do their 
best who are compelled by their fellows to do as little as they. 
being so treated that they are forced to abandon any idea of 
doing their duty to their employer and of obeying the dictates 
of their own conscience. Neither is it of much use to search 
among union rules for evidence in black and white of the formal 
adoption and enforcement of a principle which has thus become 
the bane of our industrial system. The average trade unionist 
is much too ‘cute a person to offer evidence against himself in 
this way. The more prominent leaders would, of course, disa- 
vow the principle; but though they may not encourage it openly 
they do so tacitly, and their subordinates, “ shop delegates" and 
others, do so directly. The whole system, as now being worked, 
is, in fact, the direct outcome of trade unionism coupled with 
advanced socialism. In its mildest phase it takes the form of 
keeping the strong, efficient and willing worker down to the pro- 
ductive level of the weakest and most inefficient. 

If the facts are as that journal states, no other ex- 
planation is needed for the existence of the industrial 
conditions in Great Britain which are reflected by cur- 
rent statistics. It is often difficult to understand the 
reasons for conditions existing on the other side of the 
Atlantic, especially when studied in the light of Ameri- 
can experience. No doubt we have like conditions here 
to some extent, especially in such diffused industries 
as those comprised in the building trades; but they do 
not seem to have constituted a menace to our industrial 
system. The representative American workman proba- 
bly has too much self respect to indulge generally in a 
practice so dishonest as that of “ Ca’ canny;” perhaps 
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he knows too much not to see that whatever diminishes 
the productiveness of labor reacts to his disadvantage 
It may also be that American employers are bette; 
fighters than English employers, and have thus far ma: 
aged to hold such a tendency in judicious restraint 
This is to be hoped, at least. The most significant fact 
in connection with the discussion of *“ Ca’ canny” in 
the British journals is that no remedy for it has even 
been suggested. Appeals to the trade union membe: 
ship are useless. ‘The partisans of this vicious system 
do not read the great journals of opinion, like the Lon- 
don Times, and would not be influenced by them if they 
did. The problem of trade union domination seems to 
be working out its own solution by the slow and painful 
process of incremental industrial paralysis—which is 
something all right minded people have great reason to 
regret. 
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The Machine Tool Trade and Reciprocity. 


To the Editor: During the past two or three years 
American factories have been very busy with both do 
mestic and foreign orders. Many manufacturers, find- 
ing themselves unable to supply the increased domestic 
and at the same time large foreign demand, have gradu- 
ally added to their equipment until to-day the pro- 
ductive capacity of their works is much larger than a 
few years ago. 

Now a great trade depression has spread almost over 
the entire Continent of Europe. As if this were not 
enough, the United States Treasury Department has 
entered upon a destructive tariff war with Russia, the 
largest and most promising foreign field for the sale 
of American manufactures. 

Large quantities of machine tools, wood working ma- 
chinery and other manufactures were formerly exported 
to that country, but since the new Russian retaliatory 
duty of $4.77 per 100 pounds has gone into effect this 
trade has practically ceased. The American must now 
pay over 57 per cent. higher rate of duty, besides ship- 
ping his goods from 5000 to 6000 miles further than the 
Germans, who copy and imitate all things American. 

In shipping to France America pays the maximum 
duty on all manufactures. On machine tools this is 
from 33 1-3 to 50 per cent. higher than that charged 
Europeans. 

Germany is now preparing to check American im- 
ports into that country, because America seeks to sell 
her products in German markets while closing her own 
doors to imports by a prohibitive tariff. 

The exceedingly hard times from which Europe is 
now suffering, together with the stopping of shipments 
to Russia, has greatly diminished the export of Ameri- 
can machinery. Should there be any decrease in the 
domestic demand our manufacturers will find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep their enlarged works employed. 

While times are still prosperous America should turn 
her attention to a rearrangement of her tariff, and enter 
on broad and liberal lines into reciprocal trade relations 
with her foreign customers. 

There is scarcely an article which cannot to-day be 
produced better and cheaper in this country than abroad. 

As Americans go to foreign countries and sell their 
products in the face of home manufacturers there, pay- 
ing the long freight and duty, why should they be 
afraid to let those manufacturers come here and try 
to get an order once in a while? Foreigners will not 
permit Americans to longer usurp their markets with- 
out receiving some privileges in return. 

Why, for instance, should England admit American 
wood and metal working machinery free of duty when 
we charge 45 per cent. duty on anything in those lines 
that she chances to offer us? If she can produce it bet- 
ter or cheaper than we can her example, as exemplified 
by the imports, will sooner or later stimulate some of 
our restless, enterprising spirits to devise a way or 
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means of manufacturing it even better and cheaper— 
not cheaper because 01 any less expense for labor, but 
by devising better methods or better machines to do 
the work. G. P. ALTENBERG. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 22, 1901. 

To the Editor: We notice that in your report of Mr. 
Emmons’ remarks at the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion meeting held recently in New York you state that 
Mr. Emmons said his company (the General Electric 
Company) could not get best results from molding ma- 
chines until they employed skilled molders on them. 

Mr. Emmons’ remarks to this effect applied to only 
about six machines of 67 in use, two of these six being 
large hand ramming machines. 

As 65 of the 67 machines at Schenectady are of our 
manufacture, we deem it only fair to ourselves, as also 
to Mr. Emmons’ exceptionally intelligent management, 
to ask you to publish the fact that molders are em- 
ployed on some very large power ramming machines and 
the hand ramming machines above mentioned only. 

THE TABoR MrcG. COMPANY. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 2, 1901. 

{Our correspondents are slightly in error in their 
opening sentence. The statement quoted in our report 
as coming from Mr. Emmons was that he had not met 
“with success until he obtained a trained operator of 
the machines to supervise their operation. Since then 
their adoption has been most successful. Intricate and 
comparatively large castings are being turned out on 
the machines now” and “the number is constantly be- 
ing increased,” but “his experience showed that the 
molders on certain difficult work were obtaining better 
results than did the laborers first employed.” The ad- 
ditional information given by the Tabor Mfg. Company 
is nevertheless quite interesting.—TuE EDIToR.] 
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The Mining Engineers in Mexico. 





Aguas Calientes, 

Zarly on Thursday morning, November 21, the train 
arrived at Aguas Calientes, or Hot Springs, two baths 
being in the immediate vicinity of the station. The city 
itself is rather small, with few imposing buildings out- 
side of its plaza. The industries of the place, which is 
on the border of the more fertile district, center in the 
smelter of the Gran Fundicion Central Mexicana and 
in the railroad shops being completed by the Mexican 
Central Railroad. The smelting works were the principal 
attraction. The plant is located at some distance from 
the town proper, and is peculiar in that it contains both 
lead and copper furnaces. It draws, as a custom works, 
from a wide territory, a considerable share of the copper 
coming from the mines of the Guggenheims of New 
Yorkat Cobre and of other outside properties. The copper 
ores of the district in question being accessible by rail- 
road are available down to 344 to 5 per cent. The Aguas 
Calientes plant consists of five copper stacks, two of 
them being unusually large. The matte is converted 
in a plant of three converters of 8 tons capacity each of 
the Aiken type, first introduced at the Boston & Mon- 
tana works at Great Falls, Mont. There is also a plant 
of four Fortschaufelung roasting furnaces, served by 
four Taylor gas producers built by R. D. Wood & Co. 
of Philadelphia. The lead plant consists of three stacks, 
40 x 150 inch tuyere area. There are also two briquette 
machines for handling flue dust and fine ores. There is 
in course of construction a very elaborate condensation 
plant, which will be equipped with a 250-foot stack. 
The capacity of the works is about 1000 tons of ores 
per day. 

There seems to be a good deal of trouble in holding 
the native labor. It is reported that 50 per cent. of the 
wages must be paid every day in cash. In spite of the 
fact that the company pay a very liberal premium to all 
who have worked 30 consecutive days, only 40 per cent. 
of the men earn the premium. 

During the afternoon a band played in the Jardin 
San Marcos and in the evening in the Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion. 


A short run during the night brought the trains to 
the city of 


San Luls Potosi, 


Which owes its importance to the discovery in 1575 of 
the mining district of San Pedro, located about 13 miles 
west on the western slope of the great central plateau. 
Other tributary districts are El Populo, La Raposa and 
La Bufa. The ores carry gold and silver, while lead 
predominates among the base metals. 

The party were conducted to the Government Palace, 
where the engineers were introduced to the Governor, 
Don Blas Escontria. A special train was then taken 
to the smelting works of the Compania Metalurgica 
Mexicana, the general manager of this American com- 
pany being A. S. Dwight. These well equipped works 
contain 12 large lead smelting stacks in a row, three of 
them being in blast at the time of the visit of the engi- 
neers. The ores and cupriferous mattes are roasted in 
a number of long roasting furnaces, and there has just 
been completed a small reverberatory furnace for con- 
verting into blister the copper matte, which is now 
shipped to the United States.. One briquette machine is 
in use for handling flue dust; a second was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. One of the interesting features of the 
plant is the method of handling the slag from the fur- 
naces. The slag ladle car is conveyed to the dump, 
where the mass of liquid slag is tapped, the skull 
remaining being dumped upon a platform under which 
there is a train of cars. This ladle skull is charged back 
into the furnaces. 

A rather unusual accessory of the works is a tannin 
extracting plant. The company own a good deal of 
timber land, selling to the railroads and other consum- 
ers, besides providing for their own requirements. The 
bark stripped from some kinds of this timber goes to 
the works at Potosi. It is shredded and then charged 
into large vats. A weak solution of tannin, obtained 
in exhausting other charges, is sprinkled over it, and 
after being allowed to remain in it for a time is drawn 
off. Subsequently the bark is further leached. The 
solution is boiled down with exhaust steam and the con- 
centrated liquor is shipped to tanners throughout the 
country, the product being about 35 to 40 barrels per 
day, weighing about 200 pounds each. 

After partaking of a bountiful luncheon in the pretty 
garden of the residence of the general manager a small 
number of the visitors were driven in coaches to the 
magnificent dam, the Presa de San José, which is to be 
used for storing water. The rest of the party returned 
to the town to visit the Scientific Institute, with its col- 
lection of ores illustrating the mineral occurrences in the 
leading mining districts of the State of San Luis Potosi, 
including Catorce. Matehuala and San Pedro. Others 
visited the cathedral, the Church of Guadalupe, the 
Teatro de la Paz, the very extensive and fine furniture 
factory of Jorge Unna & Co. and the tobacco factory of 
Don Antonio Delgado Renteria. The evening brought a 
serenade on the Plaza de Armas, which was handsomely 
illuminated, followed by a brilliant ball at the Lonja 
club house of the Sociedad Potosina. 

Early in the morning the engineers found themselves 
at Cardenas, on the way to the port of Tampico, the 
San Ysidro Valley having been passed through. Soon 
after the train entered the great cafion of the Tamsopo, 
fringing its one wall in a series of curves and tunnels 
a splendid piece of emgineering. The steep slopes of the 
cafon are heavily wooded, the bare cliffs rising on every 
side. At the mouth of the cafion lie the tropical low 
lands. A stop was made to view the charming upper 
pool of the kl Abra Falls, and toward the evening a visit 
was made to the fantastic Choy Cave, the train reach- 
ing La Barra, beyond Tampico, in time in the evening 
to permit of a stroll along the beach of the Gulf in the 
moonlight. Extensive jetties have been extended into 
the sea at the bar, about 6 miles from Tampico, permit- 
ting the entrance of ships drawing from 18 to 21 feet 
of water. 

Having thus in one day descended from the great 
plateau of Mexico to the tropics, many engineers were 
up at sunrise on Sunday for a plunge into the breakers, 
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in spite of warnings of the risk of encountering sharks. 
foward the afternoon the party resumed their journey. 

After the somewhat exciting descent of Saturday, a 
new experience awaited the engineers on the Monterrey 
& Mexican Gulf Railway, which extends from Tampico 
to Monterrey and beyond. This railroad has had a check- 
ered career, having at one time been in the control of 
Belgian capitalists. A few days before the institute 
reached Tampico the road was transferred to the inter- 
sts controlling the Mexican Central Railroad. The heavy 
cars of the trains swayed ominously in runhing over 
what has been a long neglected road bed, and it was 
many hours after the appointed time that the trains 
steamed into the station of Monterrey, where two mili- 
tary bands had long awaited their arrival. Incidentally 
it may be remarked that locally the Mexicans seem to 
prefer the spelling of Monterrey, which differs somewhat 


from the “ Monterey” to which we are accustomed. 


Monterrey 

is a large town, nestling at the foot of Saddleback Moun- 
tain and other sharply defined limestone mountains. It 
boasts with justice of being the industrial center of 
Northern Mexico. It is the center of a large mining ter- 
ritory, not only handling the ores in the local smelters, 
but also distributing the supplies to the miners. A local 
brewery is building a glass works, and there are in op- 
eration and under construction a number of brickyards. 
The town has a large colony of American engineers and 
merchants, and in many respects is the most Ameri- 
<anized of Mexican towns. 

In the afternoon the party visited the Monterrey plant 
of the American Smelting & Refining Company known 
as Smelter No. 3, which confines its operations to the 
production of argentiferous base bullion, and the works 
of the Monterrey Smelting & Refining Company known 
as Smelter No. 2. The latter, which is controlled entire- 
ly by Mexican capital, is equipped not alone for lead 
smelting, but also for the desilverization of base bullion 
by a modification of the Parkes zinc process, and for 
the parting of dore bars by the Moebius process. To 
the majority of the engineers, however, the most in- 
teresting and almost startling development of Mon- 
terrey was the large steel plant which is now under con- 
struction there. The Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero 
de Monterrey, S. A., is a concern organized by Mex- 
ican and French capital, the principal interest be- 
ing held by the estate of Patricio Milmo. It has a cap- 
ital of $15,000,000, Mexican, of which about 35 per cent. 
has been called. The layout is exceedingly fine, the con- 
sulting engineer being William White, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 
Since we shall print a fullaccount of theplant at an early 
diate, it will only be necessary to state now that the 
work is progressing rapidly, and that what is being done 
is being carried throvgh in the most substantial manner. 
The one point which the iron makers present discussed 
most eagerly was the future of the market for the prod- 
ucts of the company in the Republic, and the sources of 
the supply of its raw materials. 

In the evening the engineers in a body attended a 
ball tendered by the local committee at the Juarez 
‘Theater. 

In the morning a special train carried the party for 
a visit to the Diente gorge, about 15 miles from the city. 
The mines are located high in the mountains, the tun- 
nels opening at almost inaccessible points on the cliffs. 
‘The narrow valley which the railroad reaches is really 
only the shipping station for two of the mines, the 
Diente and the Zaragoza mines. In the case of both 
there are very interesting installations of wire rope 
tramways. The owners of the Diente mine, the Mexi- 
«an Ore Company, an American enterprise, are building 
an incline. This concern also own the San Pedro and 
San Pablo mines in the district, and employ about 3000 
men. The ore is a lead carbonate and gelena, carrying 
about 20 per cent. of lead, but only 3 to 12 ounces of 
silver. 

At noon the party assembled at luncheon in the 
handsomely decorated pavilion of the Zaragoza mine. 
After a welcome from the Governor of the State of 
Nueve Leon, the party gave three rousing cheers for 
Carlos de Landero of Mexico, a representative of the 
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institute, who was chiefly instrumental in perfecting 
the arrangements for the Mexican meeting. 

The return to town had been so much delayed th 
only a little time was left for the last technical sessioy 
of the institute. It was opened with a paper by Edwin 
Ludlow, general superintendent of the Mexican Coal § 
Coke Company of Barroteran, Coahuila, Mexico, on th; 
I:speranzas coal field, which the institute was to vis 
the next day. This was followed by a very interesting 
paper by T. Witherbee of Durango, Mexico, on the Cer 
de Mercado, the famous iron mountain of Durango. 

In the evening three military bands gave a concert 
at the Plaza Zaragoza, followed by dancing at th: 
Monterrey Casino, a very handsome club house. 

During the night the trains proceeded to 

Barroteran, 
the scene of the operations of the Mexican Coal & Coke 
Company, which, under the management of Edwin 
Ludlow, have been developed in an incredibly short 
time. By borings a new coal basin has been developed 
very near to the older Sabinas Basin. A number of in- 
clines have been sunk and equipped with machinery. 
A coal washing plant has been put in operation, and 
coking ovens have been built. The coke is better than 
any yet made in Mexico, and the 72-hour product finds 
a ready market with the lead and copper smelters. 
Homeward Bound, 

The trains reached the border toward dusk, and after 
passing the ordeal of the custom house sped on their 
way homeward. The second section spent an hour at 
Beaumont, Texas, in view of the oil field, the two trains 
reaching New Orleans in the night. At noon, after a 
morning’s sightseeing, the journey was resumed over 
the Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago being reached 
after a splendid run. During the trip two interesting 
ceremonies took place in the different sections. In 
behalf of the party Prof. George E. Ladd of the 
Rolla School of Mines presented, in a very humorous 
speech, to Theodore Dwight an antique silver chest 
as a testimonial of their appreciation of his admirable 
work in connection with the trip. Mr. Dwight planned 
the itinerary, made all the arrangements for the spe- 
cial trains, the provisioning of the party, and conducted 
and managed the excursion without a single mishap. 
On the second train, W. E. C. Eustis of Boston, in be- 
half of his fellow passengers, in well chosen words, 
presented to E. W. Parker of New York two handsome 
pieces of silver. Mr. Parker had complete charge of 
the second train, and under somewhat trying circum- 
stances, won the gratitude and admiration of all. After 
a few hours in Chicago those remaining in the party 
filling the first section resumed their journey to New 
York, arriving toward midnight on Sunday. 

Thus there ended the most extensive and in many 
respects the most ambitious of all the many tours of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers. One can- 
not help but feeling that the visit of so many experts to 
the neighboring republic is bound to lead to a very much 
clearer and better understanding of one another on the 
part of those living on one and the other side of the bor- 
der. The hospitality of the Mexican people, the con- 
stant and tactful vigilance for their safety and their 
comfort on the part of the officials themselves and on 
the part of the railroad managers deeply impressed the 
visitors. In many respects the resources of the country 
and its progress in their development were a revelation. 
An enormous amount of work has been done, but it will 
tuke many years of peace and a continued influx of cap- 
ital to open up the dormant riches. Relative to its popu- 
lation, the consuming capacity of the country is yet lim- 
ited, and it is maybe a fair question whether the expan- 
sion of the needs of the great peon class of the popula- 
tion necessarily means increased happiness, from their 
point of view. That it will come, even though only 
slowly, seems inevitable. It is difficult for one brought 
up within surroundings so different to shake off what 
may be prejudice and the traveler is very apt to mis- 
judge what he can only imperfectly understand. With 
our constant struggle for the very necessites of life, for 
food, and for shelter, we cannot appreciate the attitude 
of a people who need little hard work for the one, and 

















bave almost no concern for the latter. Mexico's future 
depends upon internal peace. Those who are best quali- 
fied to speak. from a long residence in the country, insist 
that the money interests are so large now that disturb- 
ances are practically impossible. Although the majority 
of them must suffer from trouble, and are intensely wed 
ded to present conditions, we must accept their verdict 
until events justify a modification of their views. 


oo 


American Iron and Steel Statistics. 





The annual report of the American Iron and Steel 
Association for 1900 has just been issued by James M. 
Swank, general manager, 261 South Fourth street, Phil- 
adelphia. The publication of this report has been de- 
layed much beyond the usual time because the associa- 
tion has had in hand simultaneously the preparation of 
the Direciory of the Iron and Steel Works, to be issued in 
a few weeks. The presentation of statistical informa- 
tion relating to the American iron trade has not been 
seriously delayed, however, as the statistics of various 
jin-branches of trade have been published from time to 
time in the Bulletin as fast as collected from the manu 
facturers. The report gives the information in much 
greater detail than the preliminary figures thus pub- 
lished. In addition to domestic figures of production the 
report gives a2 summary of the production of jron and 
steel, iron ore and coal in all foreign countries in 1899 
and 1900. Canadian statistics for 1900 are full and com- 
plete. Forming a part of the report and occupying 28 
pages is a paper prepared for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, which is devoted to a review of the prog- 
ress made by the world’s iron and steel industries down 
to the close of the nineteenth century. A valuable fea- 
ture of this paper is a chronological record of the de- 
velopment of the iron and steel industries of the United 
States from 1619 to 1900, giving the principal events in 
that development and a summary of the grand results. 
Liberal extracts from the report relating to domestic pro- 
duction are given below: 


Production of Pig Iron, 

Twenty-one States made pig iron in 1900, the same 
number as in 1899. The total production of pig iron in 
1900 was 13,789,242 gross tons, against 13,620,703 tons 
in 1899, 11,773,934 tons in 1898 and 9,652,680 tons in 
1897. The production in 1900 was 168,539 tons larger 
than in 1899. 

The production of pig iron in the second half of 1899 
and the first half of 1900 aggregated 14,974,105 tons, or 
almost 15,000,000 tons. The production in the second 
half of 1899 was 1,042,369 tons larger than in the first 
half, but the production in the second half of 1900 was 
1,495,896 tons less than in the first half. The large pro- 
duction in the second half of 1899 and the first half of 
1900 was due to the extraordinary demand accompany- 
ing and following the boom of 1899, and the decline in 
production in the second half of 1900 was due to the 
subsidence of the boom. 

In the first half of 1901, however, there was again 
an inerease in the production of pig iron, the output in 
that period amounting to 7,674,613 tons, or many thou- 
sand tons more than in either the second half of 1899 or 
the first half of 1900. The present year promises to 
yield a total production in round numbers of 15,500,000 
tons. We estimate the value at the furnace of the pig 
iron product of 1900 as amounting to $259,944,000. 


Production of Bessemer Steel. 

The total production of Bessemer steel in the United 
States in 1900 was 6,684,770 gross tons, against 7,586,- 
“4 tons in 1899, showing a decrease in 1900 of 901,584 

ns, or almost 12 per cent. The production of 1899 was 
the largest in our history. Of the production in 1900, 
4167 tons were steel castings, against a similar produc- 
nh in 1899 of 3939 tons. 
Productien of Open Hearth Steel. 

The total production of open hearth steel in the 

united States in 1900, including steel castings, was 

08,135 gross tons, against 2,947,316 tons in 1899, an in- 
crease of 450,819 tons, or over 15 per cent. Our produc- 
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tion of open hearth steel has more than doubled in the 
last four years. 

In 1899 the production of open hearth steel by the 
basic process amounted to 2,080,426 tons and by the acid 
process to 866.890 tons. In 1900 2,545,091 tons were 
made by the basic process and 853,044 tons were made 
by the acid process. 

Production of Crucible Steel, 

The production of crucible steel in the United States 
in 1900 amounted to 100,562 gross tons, against 101,213 
tons in 1899, S9.747 tons in 1898, 69,959 tons in 1897, 
60,689 tons in 1896, 67,666 tons in 1895, 51,702 tons in 
1894 and 638,613 tons in 1893. Ten States made crucible 
Steel in 1900—namely, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The direct castings produced in 
1900 by the crucible process, included above, amounted 
to 59S tons. As usual, Pennsylvania made about three- 
fourths of the country’s total crucible steel production 
in 1900. 

Production of Miscellaneous Steel, 


The production of steel in the United States in 1900 
by various minor processes amounted to 4862 gross tons, 
almost all of which was in the form of direct castings, 
against 4974 tons in 1899, 3801 tons in 1898, 3012 tons in 
1897, 2394 tons in 1896, 858 tons in 1895, 4081 tons in 
1894, 2806 tons in 1893, 4548 tons in 1892 and 4484 tons 
in 1891. 

Total Production of Steel, 


The production of all kinds of steel in the United 
States in 1900 was as follows: Bessemer steel, 6,684,770 
gross tons; open hearth steel, 3,398,135 tons: crucible 
steel, 100,562 tons; all other steel, 4862 tons: total, 10,- 
188,329 tons, against 10,639,857 tons in 1899, a decline 
of 451,528 tons. Included in the figures given for 1900 
are 192,803 tons of direct steel castings. 


Production of All Kinds of Ralls. 


The production of Bessemer steel rails by the pro- 
ducers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1900 was 2,361,921 
gross tons, against a similar production in 1899 of 2,240,- 
767 tons and 1,955,427 tons in 1898. The maximum pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel rails by the producers of Bes- 
semer steel ingots was reached in 1900. The year of 
next largest production was 1899. In 1887, 13 years 
ago, 2,044,819 tons were made. This was the third year 
of largest production. 


Production of Iron and Steel Structural Shapes, 


Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes em- 
brace the production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, 
tees, channels, angles and other structural forms, but 
they do not include plate girders made from plates. 
Plates are provided for under other classifications, and 
under the general statistics of plates are included all 
plates cut to specifications. Nearly all the structural 
shapes and plates used for structural purposes are made 
of steel. The total production of strictly structural 
shapes in 1899 was 850,376 gross tons and in 1900 it was 
815,161 tons. 

Production of Wire Rods, 


The production of iron and steel wire rods in the 
United States in 1900 amounted to 846,291 gross tons, 
against 1,036,398 tons in 1899 and 1,071,683 tons in 1898, 
showing a decrease of 190,107 tons, or over 18 per cent., 
in 1900 as compared with 1899. Of the total production 
in 1900 1929 tons were iron rods and 844,362 tons were 
steel rods. 

Pennsylvania made the largest quantity of wire rods 
in 1900, with Illinois second, Ohio third and Massachu- 
setts fourth. Six other States—Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Kentucky, Alabama and Indiana—also 
rolled wire rods in 1900. 


Production of Tin Plates, 

The duty on tin plates and terne plates provided for 
in the tariff act of 1890 went into effect on July 1, 1891. 
From that date until the close of the fiscal year ending 
on June 30, 1897, the statistics of our production of tin 
plates and terne plates were regularly collected for the 
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Treasury Department by Colonel Ira Ayer, special 
agent. For the second half of 1897 and the year 1898 
they were collected by The Metal Worker of New York, 
and for 1899 and 1900 they have been collected by the 
American Iron and Steel Association. From the data 
thus obtained we have compiled the following table in 
gross tons of our production of tin plates and terne 
plates in the calendar years 1891 to 1900, the figures for 
1891 being for the last six months only. The production 
of dipping plants is included in the figures given: 


Calendar years. Gross tons. Calendar years. Gross tons. 


1891 (last six months). 999 eet 160,362 
Dis &<b a woth es 4he es 18,803 lets sébsteeevewrenen 256,598 
ee ee ee ns 326,915 
See oe 74,260 PE 360,875 
ES Se 113,666 SS Srey 302,665 


Production of Plates and Sheets, 


The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in 
the United States in 1900, excluding nail plate, amounted 
to 1,794,528 gross tons, against 1,903,505 tons in 1899. 
Skelp iron and steel are not included in our statistics of 
plates and sheets, but are classed with other rolled prod- 
ucts. 

Production of All Rolled Iron and Steel. 


The production of all iron and steel rolled into finished 
forms in the United States in 1900 was 9,487,443 gross 
tons, against 10,294,419 tons in 1899, a decrease of 806,- 
976 tons, or over 7.8 per cent. It has been impossible 
for many years to separate rolled iron from rolled steel 
for statistical purposes, but the use of puddled iron in 
this country has been increasing in late years. 


Summary of Statistics for 1899 and 1900. 


Subjects. 1899. 1900. 
Production of pig iron, gross tons... 13,620,703 13,789,242 
Production of spiegeleisen and ferro- 

manganese, included in pig iron, 


BOSS COMB. .csvceccevsesesesceess 219,768 255,977 
Production of bar, hoop, skelp, &c., 

not including wire rods, gross tons. 4,146,425 3,575,536 
Production of iron and steel wire 

CN os wis aks b he me & 1,036,398 846,291 
Production of iron and steel struc- 

tural shapes, gross toms......... 850,376 815,161 
Production of plate and sheet iron 

and steel, except nail plate, gross 

a en ee ee eee 1,903,505 1,794,528 
Production of iron and steel cut nails 

and cut spikes, kegs of 100 pounds. 1,904,340 1,573,494 
Production of iron and steel wire 

nails, kegs of 100 pounds......... 7,618,130 7,233,979 
Production of all rolled iron and 

steel, including cut nails and ex- 

cluding rails, gross toms.......... 8,021,719 7,101,761 
Production of all rolled iron and 

stee), including both cut nails and 

ee OE ns 0 ea cme oe 10,294,419 9,487,443 


Production of Bessemer steel rails, 
SOS BORE viva sap esbisveceverncs 
Production of open hearth steel rails, 


2,270,585 2,383,654 


re, ree 523 1,333 
Production of iron rails, gross tons.. 1,592 695 
Production of all kinds of rails, gross 

RES PRE Tey Age a oa ee 2,272,700 2,385,682 
Production of street rails, included 

PR OEE TORS 0 ins 66 6's bie e'<'0' ® 154,246 101,312 
Production of Bessemer steel, gross 

Siskel ae a ih ins ign aeacd'e ak ; 7,586,354 6,684,770 


Production of open hearth steel cast 
I I I i i i ti ce 169,729 
Production of all open hearth steel, 


177,491 


NN re Ce lie das week @ ch we 2,947,316 3,398,135 
Production of crucible steel, gross 

ch ay. 6 ie wk CW > Skee ee 4 aa's © 101,213 100,562 
Production of blister and patented 

I IN i eee ie eke 4,974 4,862 
Production of all kinds of steel, gross 

ERS EEE PE a eA * 10,639,857 10,188,329 
Production of ore, pig and scrap 

blooms for sale, gross tons....... 13,074 12,947 
Production of tin plates and terne 

ae ee eee 360,875 802.665 


Value of imports of iron and steel... $15,800,579 $20,443,908 
Value of exports of iron and steel. ..$105,690.047 $129,633,480 
Production of iron ore, gross tons... 24,683,173 27,553,161 


Imports of iron ore, gross tons...... 674,082 897,831 
Production of all kinds of coal, gross 

DE Cihicnes Cisse easel bavan ee 226,553,564 240,965,917 
Production of coke, net tons........ 19,668,569 20,533,348 
Shipments of Pennsylvania anthra- 

ee EN ad cccnkwebecee 47,665,204 45,107,484 
Imports of coal, gross tons......... 1,400,522 1,909,276 


Exports of coal, gross tons......... 5,752,150 7,917,519 
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Steel vessels built in the year ended 


BE awis nian c um ep eaaw.e oe a 91 90 
Miles of new railread completed.... 4,512 4,157 
Immigrants in the year ended Decem- 

| ee eee re et — 361,318 472,126 

SS 


New Dry Dock at Baltimore. 


The Wm. Skinner & Sons Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company of Baitimore, Md., last week opened their new 
dry dock. It is one of the largest in the country, and 
is capable of docking any vessel of 600 feet in length 
and 70 feet beam, with a shaft of 2214 feet. The basin 
is constructed of timber, supported on piling, and the 
entrance is of granite masonry backed with Portland 
cementconcrete. The gateisasteel caisson, giving an open- 
ing of 75 feet 8 inches at the low water line, with a depth 
of water on sill of 22% feet. The dock will be filled 
through six 36-inch valves in the caisson, and emptied 
by three 36-inch centrifugal pumps of a capacity of 105,- 
000 gallons per minute. They will empty the dock in 
one and a half hours. To care for the leakage a 14- 
inch centrifugal pump has been provided. The boiler 
plant consists of three 350 horse-power water tube boil- 
ers, which will furnish steam for the engines of the 
main pumps and one auxiliary tubular boiler for the sup- 
ply of the drainage and caisson pumps and draft fans, 
also for the pumps furnishing water for washing out 
the dock and for fire protection. The principal dimen- 
sions of the dock are as follows: Length over all, 628 
feet; width on floor, 62 feet; width at top of keel blocks, 
69 feet; width at top of dock, 125 feet; entrance at bot- 
tom, 60 feet; entrance at top, 80 feet; depth of water 
on sill at low water, 22% feet; depth of water on sill 
at high water, 25 feet. There are four chutes for deliv- 
ering material into the dock, and every facility for 
handling and trahsferring it from one part of the plant 
to another. The plans and specifications were prepared 
and the work of construction superintended by James 
Ritchie and C. P. Ruple, civil engineers of Cleveland, 
Ohio; the specifications and general plans of the pump- 
ing plant were prepared by C., L. Reeder, mechanical 
engineer of Baltimore, Md.; the contractors for the sev- 
eral parts of the work being the following: Excavation, 
piling, masonry and timber work, Delaware Construc- 
tion Company of Wilmington, Del.; pumps and engines, 
Morris Machine Company of Baldwinsville, N. Y.; boil- 
ers, Heine Safety Boiler Company of St. Louis, Mo.; 
steel caisson, Spedden Shipbuilding Company of Balti- 
more, MG.; power house superstruction, C. H. Fath & 
Son of Cleveland, Ohio; steam and water piping, Wal- 
lace Stebbins & Sons of Baltimore, Md. 


iii 
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The New Western Shipyard.—The Columbia Iron 
Works, Port Huron, Mich., recently incorporated, have 
acquired land south of St. Clair, having a frontage on 
the St. Clair River of 1700 feet, where ground will be 
broken this week preparatory to the installing of a 
modern shipbuilding plant. The company have plans 
drawn for two steel steamers, one for the Port Huron 
& Duluth Steamship Company of Port Huron, the di- 
mensions of which will be: Length over all, 405 feet: 
beam, 50 feet, and depth, 30 feet; to be fitted as a pack- ° 
age freighter; the other to be a lumber barge for Cleve- 
land parties, the dimensions of which will be: Length 
over all, 180 feet, and beam, 40 feet. They also contem 
plate building several package freight boats for the Port 
Huren & Duluth Steamship Company. These boats are 
to be built on a new design, as far as the water bottom 





is concerned, the arrangement being such as to avoid 
the shoveling of grain and the trimming of coal, the 
full plans and specifications for which were drawn by) 
the company’s architect, Professor Durand of Cornel! 
University. They expect to lay the keel for the first 
boat some time before March 1. As stated in these co! 
umns recently, the Columbia Iron Works and the Port 
Huron & Duluth Steamship Company are owned by) 
the same parties. The president of both companies is 
J. E. Botsford, to whom all communications relative to 


the new company should be addressed. 
sates Bs 


There is a movement on foot in Anderson, Ind., to 
take up the old Arrow Company's plant and put in 2 
wire mill of 50 tons capacity. 
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Plant Extensions of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. 





We are ofticially advised by the Colorado Fuel & 
iron Company of Denver, Col., that the new tin plate 
department to be erected at their plant will consist of 
en hot mills and the sheet department of eight mills. 
arly last month ground was broken for the erection of 
‘he 600 to 700 ton rod mill of the Garrett type, and wire 

ill to take care of its output. Other improvements 
now under way consist of two 95-foot blast furnaces, 
six 50-ton open hearth furnaces, new Bessemer depart- 
ment of 2000 tons capacity, 40-inch blooming mill, 24- 
‘neh reversing mill, 12 and 14 inch continuous hoop and 
small merchant mill. Changes are also being made in 
the rail mill to bring it up to the capacity required by 
the new Bessemer department. The present output of 
the steel plant is close to 1000 tons per day, and that of 
pig iron has been increased to a like amount by the new 
furnace, which went into blast in the early fall. With 
the two additional blast furnaces now under course of 
erection, one of which will probably go into blast about 
April and the other by midsummer, the capacity of pig 
iron will be increased to 2000 tons per day. Business 
with the company fs very heavy, the orders running 
well into next year 


—in, 
— 


The Maryland Sheet Steel Company.—The Mary- 
land Sheet Steel Company have been organized 
and have purchased from the Crucible’ Steel 
Company of America the plant formerly oper- 
ated by the Cumberland Steel & Tin Plate 
Company, at Cumberland, Md. The crucible steel por- 
tion of the plant will be dismantled. The remainder of 
the plant will be operated. The equipment consists of 
a 15-ton open hearth steel furnace, a 16-inch three-high 
sheet bar mill and four sheet mills, two with rolls 40 
nches long, and two with rolls 56 inches long, all be- 
ing 26 inches in diameter. It is the intention to make 
open hearth steel, casting small ingots and rolling them 
into slabs on the bar mill for the sheet mills, which will 
produce heavy gauge sheets, from 9 to 18 gauge. There 
is a forging plant of five hammers, which will also be 
operated. The company have a paid up capital stock of 
$100,000, which covers the purchase price of the plant. 
The directors are A. F. Baumgarten, H. H. Dickey, H. 
E. Weber, H. E. Henderson and Nathan A. Taylor. Mr. 
Baumgarten has an oflice in the Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, which will probably be the sales office of the 
company. H. H. Dickey is one of the former owners of 
the plant, and Nathan A. Taylor is of N. & G. Taylor 
Company, Fhiladelphia, whose black plate plant ad- 
joins the company’s plant. 





———— i 


More Bonds to Carnegie Employees.—Last week 15 
foremen and minor superintendents of departments at 
the Edgar Thomson steel works and blast furnaces of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at Bessemer, were given 
blocks of stock in the United States Steel Corporation. 
The distribution was made by Thomas Morrison, gen- 
eral superintendent, and among those receiving stock 
were a boss painter, who has seen 20 years of service; 
a labor foreman for the last 23 years, a boss blacksmith 
for 17 years, two master rollers in the roll mills of the 

rail plant for a term of 21 years, two foremen of the 
converting mills for a period each of 20 years. Four of 
the seven foremen at the nine blast furnaces were given 
stock, 


iin, 
—_—— 





Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, have let contracts 
ir hew warehouses to cover ground area approximately 
290 x 250 feet, in addition to improving their present 
varehouses at Lake and Clinton streets and Milwaukee 
avenue, The new building will largely increase the 
bility of the company to handle their business, and 
will give them, it is said, by far the most extensive iron 
ind steel warehouses in this country. All their ware- 
houses, old and new, will be equipped with most mod- 
‘rn appliances for the rapid and economical handling 
' material. Electric cranes, hoists, cold saws and other 
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machinery will be installed to take care of material in 
which the company deal. New lines are to be added 
shortly, including a complete stock of bars, beams, chan- 
nels, angles and other structural material. 





PERSONAL. 


Sir Christopher Furness, connected with very large 
shipbuilding and iron interests in England, who has 
spent a number of weeks visiting important industriai 
sections in this country, has returned to England. He 
sailed on Tuesday a passenger of the “ Kronprinz Wil- 
helm.” While here it was reported that he intended 
erecting a great shipbuilding establishment, but this he 
denied. 

The Cambria Steel Company announce the appoint- 
ment of V. 8S. Doebler as superintendent of transporta- 
tion. Mr. Doebler was formerly a supervisor on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s main line. 

John W. Dougherty has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania Steel Company’s plant at 
Steelton, Pa., in succession to H. H. Campbell, who has 
resigned the superintendency of the works, but remains 
as general manager. Mr. Dougherty was for some years 
assistant superintendent under Mr. Campbell. Frank 
D. Carney, formerly engineer of tests at the steel works, 
has become assistant superintendent. 

Frank Ryman has resigned as general superintendent 
of the mills of the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, at 
Pittsburgh, to assume the position of president of the 
New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, now erecting a 
plant at New Castle, 

James Means, division freight agent of the Pitts- 
burgh, Ciucinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, bet- 
ter known as the Panhandle, at Pittsburgh, will be re- 
tired from active service January 1 under the regula- 
tions of the pension system of the Pennsylvania lines. 
L. D. Lippincott will succeed him. 

J. Sidney Dillon has been appointed chief draftsman 
at the Edgar Thomson Works to succeed Edward E. 
Slick, who is now chief engineer of all the plants of the 
American Steel Hoop Company. 

William Bennett of Pittsburgh has been appointed 
superintendent of the new steel plant of Jacob S. 
Coxey, at Massillon. 

L. C. Hanna of M. A. Hanna & Co. has been elected 
a director of the Republic Iron & Steel Company in 
place of Wm. B. Ridgely. 

Nathan Werbaugh of the civil engineering corps of 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, has resigned and has connected himself in a 
similar capacity with the Union Steel Company, at Do- 
nora, Pa. 

Alfred Kidder, who has been in charge of operations 
for Jones & Laughlins for years, has resigned, and is 
succeeded by Thos. Walters of the same company. Mr. 
Kidder is a well-known and important figure in lake 
mining concerns, and has served the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Angeline Company (Jones & Laughlins) for 37 years. 
Captain Walters has been superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Lake Angeline mine and of late in charge of their 
Mesaba work. 





The Hecla Coke Company of Pittsburgh, operating 
in the Connellsville region, will build 300 new coke 
ovens and about 40 double dwelling houses for their 
workmen. At the present time the Hecla Coke Com- 
pany have two coke works, one having 256 ovens and 
the other 500. The new 300 ovens will give the con- 
cern a total of 1056 ovens, making them one of the 
largest independent coke operators in the Connellsville 
region. 


An interesting pamphlet reprinted from the Genie 
Civil has just been issued by Aug. Dutreux. It deals 
with the utilization of blast furnace gas in engines, M. 
Dutreux having very closely watched developments. 
The title of the brochure is “ Utilisation Directe des 
Gaz des Hauts Fourneaux dans les Moteurs a Explo- 
sion.” 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh last week 
the Kane-Maloney Iron & Steel Company filed an answer to the 
petition in bankruptcy. Receivers have been appointed by the 
Common Pleas Court No. 2, and the answer alleged that the 
United States District Court has no jurisdiction in the case, and 
asked that the petition be dismissed. 


The Columbiana Boiler Company, Columbiana, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of heavy plate work of all kinds, have received an 
order from the Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., for 59 gas 
producers. 


W. D. McKeefrey has been appointed trustee of the Conti- 
mental Iron Company to succeed R. S. Henderson of Cleveland, 
who resigned. The new trustee was authorized to expend $30,000 
in placing the mill at Wheatland, Pa., in first-class condition. 


The Ohio Fails Iron Company, New Albany, Ind., advise us 
that they are in the market for the entire equipment for the 
mew muck mill, bar mill and light rail mill which they are to 
erect on the property formerly occupied by the New Albany rail 
mill which they purchased from the De Pauw estate. These ad- 
ditions, with the other improvements now in course of construc- 
tion, which include a new office and electric light plant, will 
about double the capacity of the plant. 


W. W. Kurtz of Coatesville, Pa., will on the 16th inst. apply 
for a Pennsylvania charter for the Coatesville Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, who will operate the Valley Iron Works of that city. 


Bloom Furnace, at Bloom Switch, Ohio, blew in on the 2d 
inst. 


The Cleveland Axle Mfg. Company of Canton, Ohio, whose 
plant was recently damaged by fire, will erect a new building, 
to be used as a forge shop, making the total length of their 
plant 300 feet. New machinery will be installed in the forge 
shop. 


Anna Furnace of the Strutbers Furnace Company, Cleve- 
land, was blown out for relining on November 9. 


The Pittsburgh Seamless Tube Company will soon put in 
operation the plant of the Atlantic Tube Company, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., which they acquired some time since. The new 
company will issue $200,000 preferred stock, $300,000 common 
stock and $100,000 bonds. The plant has been sold subject to 
the old bonds, which have been nearly all exchanged for the 
mew ones. A billet piercing apparatus, from the George A. 
Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, is being in- 
stalled, and other improvements are being made to the plant. 


The Cambria Steel Company of Johnstown, Pa., have drawn 
plans for a new bolt, nut and axle plant, to be 850 x 1200 feet 
in size. The works are to supply material for the new steel 
car works to be built by the Cambria Steel Company. 


Active work is now going on in the erection of the new 
plant of the Mathews Woven Wire Fence Company, to be 
erected at Donora, Pa., near the plant of the Union Steel Com- 
pany, and from which concern the Mathews Woven Wire Fence 
Company will buy their wire. The concern will manufacture 
woven wire fencing and steel posts, and E. E. Mathews is presi- 
dent. 


General Machinery. 


As soon as the details of the plans are completed, the Federal 
Lead Company, Union Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo., will be in 
the market for the equipment for their new smelting plant. The 
company have purchased a tract of land near Alton, IIL, upon 
which they will erect a large smelter for the treatment of Mis- 
souri ores. Work on the plant will be begun at once and will 
be pushed to completion as early as possible. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, Baltimore, Md., 
advise us that they have no intention of building locomotive and 
car shops at Defiance, Ohio, as reported, or anywhere else. 


The Pittsburgh Twist Drill & Tool Company of Pittsburgh 
have been incorporated to manufacture machinery and tools. 


A large amount of machine shop equipment will shortly be 
required by Kenney & Co. of Se@ottdale, Pa., manufacturers of 
coal mine and coke oven machinery, as they advise us that none 
of the equipment for their new shops has been purchased. Their 
plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt by 
a newly organized company under the same name and manage- 
ment as that of the former, but with a capacity three times 
greater. The capital of the new company is $125,000, all of 
which has been subscribed, and the officers are A. K. Stauffer, 
president ; D. B. Stauft, secretary ; Walter F. Stauffer, treasurer : 
T. C. Kenney, Robt. Skemp, E. A. Humphries, J. R. Smith, J. I. 
Dick, E. L. Rutherford, all of Scottdale, and Worth Kilpatrick 
of Connellsville, Pa. T. C. Kenney is general manager. 


The Gilmore-Rollins Company, Minneapolis, Minn., manufac- 
turers of Gil-Rol steam specialties, have let the contract for the 
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erection of their new buildings on Lyndale avenue. These w! 
consist of a machine shop, 50 x 75 feet, two stories, and a boiler 
house, 50 x 100 feet, both of brick. 


The York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., have recently booked 
the following orders: 6-ton ice making plant for United Ice Co 
panies of Asbury Park, N. J.; 7%-ton refrigerating machine, to 
Frazar & Co., New York City, for export to Japan; 50-ton can 
ice making plant and piping for 170,000 cubic feet of space for 
Union Market Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 15-ton freezing sys 
tem for Houston Packing Company, Houston, Texas; 7%-ton 
refrigerating machine for Hammond Ice Company, Hammond, 
La.; 35-ton ice making machine, for J. W. Taylor, Corinth 
Miss.; 30-ton brine tank system for Henco Brewery, Spokane, 
Wash. ; complete 20-ton can ice making plant, for Kentwood Ice 
& Bottle Works, Kentwood, La.; 50-ton ice making plant, for 
Galveston Red Snapper Company, Galveston, Texas; machinery 
for 10-ton ice making plant, for City Ice & Bottle Works, George 
town, Texas ; 25-ton ice plant for Pickrall & Holbrook, Winches- 
ter, Ky.; 220-ton double pipe brine cooler, for Anhaeuser-Busch 
Brewing Association, St. Louis, Mo.; machinery for 10-ton ice 
making plant, for Lockhart Water Works, Lockhart, Texas. 


The United States ‘Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cal., have re- 
cently equipped their construction department with a number of 
reversible pneumatic drills, manufactured by the Helwig Mfg 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. This purchase was made after a thor- 
ough trial of their drili on its merits. 


The Tyrone Foundry & Machine Company of Tyrone, Pa., 
were awarded the contract for the erection of a stone crushing 
plant for the Marquis Limestone & Clay Company of Newcastle, 
Pa., to have a crushing capacity of 1500 to 2000 tons of furnace 
stone per ten hours. The company have also in course of con- 
struction a five-jaw Morris improved stone crusher for the Blair 
Limestone Company, Limited, of Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


The Globe Machinery & Supply Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
are installing a complete machine shop and boiler shop in their 
warehouse. All the equipment has been purchased. 


F. E. French, treasurer of the Chapman Double Ball Shaft- 
ing Bearing Company, 176 Federal street, Boston, Mass., !s 
negotiating with a number of capitalists of Worcester, Mass., 
for the organization of a company and the establishment of a 
large plant in that city to manufacture their double ball bear- 
ing shafting. ° 


An entirely new plant, including machinery, boilers, engine, 
buildings, cars, &c., is required by the Aurora Mining Company 
of Joplin, Mo., whose plant at Oronogo, near that city, was re- 
cently swallowed up in a cave in which covers a space about 
200 x 400 feet. The company are large producers of zinc. 


Exclusive of the poles and dam for water power, the Keese- 
ville, Ausable Chasm & Lake Champlain Railroad Company, 
Keeseville, N. Y., will be in the market for equipment for a 
complete electric light plant, with necessary water wheels, power 
house, &c. The company intend to build a plant sufficient to 
furnish 6000 16 candle-power incandescent and 100 2000 candle- 
power arc lights. 


Regen Bros., Lynnville, Tenn., are in the market for some 
equipment for their new machine shop and carriage factory. 
Their plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, will be re- 
built as soon as possible. 


The chief engineer of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is preparing plans for the erection at Navarre, 
Ohio, of a large machine shop and repair house. Shops at Co- 
lumbia and Canton are to be consolidated at Navarre. 


Charles McSherry of Marlin & Co., Incorporated, at Pitts- 
burgh, will engage in the manufacture of sheet metal working 
machinery. Mr. McSherry will manufacture the Hercules shears, 
of which he is the inventor, and also other lines of sheet metal 
working machinery. 


The Pittsburgh Shear Knife & Machine Company of Pitts 
burgh have completed a new steam hammer erecting equipment, 
44 x 150 feet, and have commenced work on a one-story build- 
ing, 60 x 150 feet, to be used as a shear knife department. 
They have very materially increased the capacity of their ma- 
chine shop, and when present improvements have been fin 
ished the concern will have doubled their capacity for the manu 
facture of shear knives, steam hammers, punches and shears. 


Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 


The Sparger Miliing Company, Bristol, Tenn., are in the mar 
ket for a 100 horse-power tandem compound engine, boiler, pumps 
and condenser for the new flour mill they are erecting in that 
city. The company have been recently incorporated and are 
building a mill, 36 x 122 feet, four stories, with a capacity of 
200 barrels per day. They are also erecting an elevator of 20,000 
barrels capacity. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company of East Pittsburgh are 
installing four engines in the new Frick building in Pittsburgh. 
The Water Works Department of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
ealled for bids on six water tube boilers of 250 horse-power 


each, to be installed in the new pumping station now under 
construction. 
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Fires, 


The planing mill of George W. Steele, Paterson, N. J., was 
destroyed by fire November 29. The loss is about $8000, partly 
vered by insurance. 
The main plant, together with the wire drawing and gal- 
nizing plant and copper department, of the Crawfordsville 
Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., were last week de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss on buildings and machinery is estli- 
mated at about $150,000 and that on finished material at about 
$50,000. The plant has only been in operation a short time. 
It is understood that the plant will be rebuilt. 


The fruit evaporating plant of Michael Doyle & Co., Roch- 
ester, N. ¥., was burned November 29. The loss is about $50,- 
000; insurance about $40,000. 


The Clear River Woolen Mill, at Burrillville, 12 miles from 
Woonsocket, R. I., was burned November 29. The loss is about 
$120,000, partly covered by insurance. The weaving and finish- 
ing part of the plant was operated by Robert Wilcox, William 
Lacey and O. T. Inman, and the other departments by O. T. 
and Francis Inman. The property was owned by the J. O. 
Inman estate. 


C. Hiltebrant’s shipyard, at Kingston, N. Y., was last week 
destroyed by fire. The loss is about $7000, with about $5000 
insurance. 

The Enterprise Foundry Company, Kansas City, Mo., suf- 
fered a $3000 loss by fire November 22. 

The large plant of the National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany, on Metropolitan avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., was destroyed 
by tire November 28. 

The large cigar box and veneer factory of Wm. E. Upter- 
grove & Bro., on East Tenth street, New York City, was totally 
destroyed by fire November 28, entailing a loss of about $1,000,- 
000. The plant will be rebuilt as soon as a settlement can be 
made with the insurance companies. The machinery for im- 
mediate requirements of the firm has been purchased. 

Foundries, 


The Malleable Iron Works, Lancaster, N. Y., are to be reor- 
ganized and the plant enlarged and improved. About $50,000 
will be spent in repairs by the new company. They are not 
in the market for any equipment at present. 


The Sinking Spring Foundry Company, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
are in the market for additional tumbling mills. The company 
recently completed several additions to their plant, doubling the 
capacity, and are making gray iron and gas stove castings. 


A half interest in the El Paso Foundry & Machine Company, 
El Paso, Texas, has been purchased by J. S. Carey and A. H. Seep 
for $50,000. The plant will shortly be enlarged by the erection 
of a new foundry, 80 x 160 feet, and considerable new machinery 
will be installed in the machine shop. 


The Sessions Foundry Company of Bristol, Conn., have just 
secured an order through a New York commission house for a lot 
of castings to be used at the Imperial Palace, Tokio, Japan. They 
are also making several hundred tons of castings on an order for 
shipment to Pittsburgh, Pa., which is rather remarkable, as 
Pittsburgh is supposed to be the center of the iron industry. 


The Fort Pitt Malleable & Gray Iron Company of Pittsburgh 
will erect a new foundry at McKee’s Rocks, in that city. 

Meerbach & Schneider, Philadelphia, Pa., are in the market 
for the entire equipment for the large addition to their foundry 
which they are about to erect. 

The Craig Shipbuilding Company of Toledo, Ohio, will erect 
& new foundry building. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new foundry now being 
erected for the Powers Foundry Company, Elkton, Md. The 
equipment has been purchased. 


The Bessemer Foundry Company have been organized at 
Grove City, Pa., for the manufacture of gas engine castings and 
gray forge castings. The concern are erecting a building, 100 
x 150 feet in size, which will be commanded by an electric 
traveling crane and fitted up with modern tools. The concern 
expect to employ from 30 to 50 men and will be ready to start 
within 60 days. Benjamin Spearman of Sharpsville has been 
elected president ; A. Seaton, vice-president ; W. H. Christy, sec- 
retary, and J. M. Albin, treasurer and general manager. 

The Cannon Metal Wheel Works, Limited, Pontiac, Mich., 
have organized, with a capital stock of $300,000, for the manu- 
facture of metal wheels, farm wagons, &c. They own a 20- 
acre plot of ground adjoining that city, and bounded on one side 
by the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railway and on the 
other side by the double track electric line to Detroit. Upon 
this tract they will erect a two-story brick building, 80 x 200 
feet, which will be equipped with the most modern appliances. 
They will have a floor space of 16,000 square feet, in which they 
can work to advantage 300 men and turn out about 5000 wheels 
per year. The company have rented temporary quarters, which 
they will use until their new plant is completed. The officers 
are Mason W. Gray, president; Frank G. Jacobs, treasurer, and 
Thomas M. Little, secretary and general manager. 

Bridges and Bulldings. 


The Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, Va., are and 
have been busy the whole year manufacturing railroad and high- 
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way bridges and other structural work. They have received a 
contract for a large coal tipple requiring about 500 tons of 
structural steel and also a viaduct from the Crozier Coal & Coke 
Company, Elkhoran, Va. 

Hardware. 

Clipper Lawn Mower Company, Norristown, Pa. are about 
to erect a plant 40 x 150 feet, three stories high, to help meet the 
growing demand for their Clipper hand and pony mowers. 

Miscellaneous, 

The Corundum Mining & Mfg. Company, Tree, Ga., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $500,000 to $750,000 and will in 
the spring double their output. Recently they discovered a large 
and very rich vein of corundum on their property. 

— 

The Empire Iron & Steel Company.—The following 
changes are reported in the Board of Directors of the 
Empire Iron & Steel Company: Mark T. Cox of Robert 
Winthrop & Co. elected in place of W. L. Sims, resigned; 
Charles H. Zehnder, late president of Dickson Mfg. Com- 
pany, elected in place of E. K. Sumerwell, resigned, and 
David B. Gamble of Procter & Gamble, soap manufactur- 
ers, Cincinnati, in place of W. E. Scarritt, resigned. 

—— 

A New Rivet Maker.—The Fort Pitt Forge Com- 
pany, organized in Pittsburgh a few months since, and 
manufacturers of iron and steel forgings, bridge and roof 
bolts, general blacksmithing, &c., have installed a num- 
ber of rivet machines and are now prepared to furnish 
rivets. 


—_— 

The new sheet plant being erected at New Comers- 
town, Ohio, by the Tuscora Steel Company is rapidly 
nearing completion. The main builadmg, which is to 
contain four hot mills and their complement of cold 
mills is 110 x 256 feet, the galvanizing department, 50 x 
120 feet, and the corrugating and roofing department 
62 x 240 feet. The first two buildings are completed and 
awaiting the installation of the machinery, and work 
on the third is well advanced. There has been consider- 
able delay in getting the equipment, and the plant will 
not be ready for operation as early as was expected. 
The product will be black and galvanized sheets. 

The American Ship Building Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have closed a contract for another steamer. It 
will be built for A. E. Stewart, C. F. Beilman and others 
of Detroit, and will have a capacity of 5000 tons, being 
an exact duplicate of the “ Colonial” and “ Yosemite” 
recently turned out by the company. The new steamer 
will be 376 feet over all, 356 feet keel, 50 feet beam, 28 
feet deep. She will have triple expansion engines with 
cylinders 18, 29 and 48 inches, with 40-inch stroke. 
Steam will be furnished by two Scotch boilers 13 feet 2 
inches in diameter, and 111-8 feet long, to be allowed 
165 pounds of steam. She will cost $250,000, and will 
be built at Bay City. 





The Fore River Ship & Engine Company of Quincy, 
Mass., will enter the manufacture of gun forgings. The 
Ordnance Bureau of the Navy Department has awarded 
to the company a contract for 60 sets of nickel steel 
forgings for 3-inch rapid fire field guns, and 15 sets of 
steel forgings for 4-inch, 40 caliber rapid fire guns. 
Work will begin at once, as the company must com- 
mence delivery in 50 days and complete it in 150 days. 


Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
appointed John Hall & Co., Limited, 95-97 Liberty street, 
New York City, their sole agents for England and Wales 
for the sale of their cold, drawn and cold rolled steel and 
accessories. The English branch is Hall & Pickles, Man- 
chester. 


It is reported that another immense oil well has beem 
struck at Baku, Russia, supplementing the great gusher 
which has been yielding 1,000,000 poods daily since No- 
vember 17. The new gusher is almost as great a pro- 
ducer. The price of oil at Baku has fallen sharply in 
consequence of these strikes. 





It is announced that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Company have received so many large orders for 
anthracite coal for foreign shipment that they have de- 
cided to accept no more of such orders at present. 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 





The confidence in the future of the Iron market con- 
tinues unabated and is justified by the fact that the 
majority of blast furnaces producing Foundry Iron are 
booked from four to six months ahead. While it is 
stated that many buyers were “tipped off” before the 
recent advance, the market is very firm ard a disposi- 
tion is developing, as a measure of protection to the 
furnaces, to ask a further moderate advance for prompt 
and early delivery. 

There has been some improvement in the Coke sup- 
ply to the furnaces, but it is not general as yet. On the 
other hand, Pig Iron has been accumulating at the fur- 
naces to some extent from sheer inability to forward it 
to consumers. That Iron, of course, will flow into the 
proper channels later on. 

Little was done last week in Bessemer and Basic 
Iron, but the trading interest is expected to cover its 
January requirements in a few days. 

The scarcity of Steel continues very embarrassing to 
the rolling mills, which must purchase in the open mar- 
ket, and fancy prices are being paid for Billets in small 
quantities. Some relief has come through purchases 
for importation, but the quantities involved thus far are 
only small, and the business is so close that special cir- 
cumstances only warrant it. In some instances larger 
transactions have fallen through because domestic pro- 
ducers will take care of the mills who did the figuring. 
Still, some Steel has been sold into Illinois, after pay- 
ing the duty of $6.72, which certainly reveals an ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs. Report has it that the 
German Basic Bessemer Billets can be laid down as 
low as $25.50, and Basic Open Hearth at $26.80, tide- 
water, duty paid, but the latest accounts are to the 
effect that the market abroad has hardened somewhat. 
It is likely that 2-inch Billets, for which capacity in this 
country is somewhat limited, while it is a common size 
in Europe, might be placed successfully, subject to a 
continuance of low freight rates. Relief in the Steel 
situation would be welcome. 

There are inquiries in the market again, in the West, 
for round lots of Steel Rails, and some business has 
been done. To date the sales of Standard Steel Rails 
for 1901 delivery figure up 1,368,000 tons, which does 
not include the tonnage for electric lines, nor the quan- 
tity to be carried over from this year. 

In the Plate trade the only large sale is a lot of 4000 
tons for a boat to be built on the Atlantic coast. The 
Eastern Plate mill consolidation may not be carried 
through after all. A meeting is to be held to-morrow, 
which is expected to settle the matter, the cnances being 
rather against it. 

In some lines of Finished Iron and Steel the market 
shows an easier tendency. Bars are not quite as firm as 
they were. Possibly the endrmous capacity of the mod- 
ern mills is beginning to tell. Concessions to a moder- 
ate extent are being made on Sheets. In the Wire Nail 
trade prices are giving way slowly under the pressure 
of outside competition. For some time past this strug- 
gle has been confined to certain localities. The indica- 
tions are, however, that now it is spreading. 

The Tin boom has collapsed and the metal is back to 
24.50 cents after soaring to 33 cents. Copper is in an 
extremely critical position, but as yet the decline is con- 
fined to the London market. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, ooe month and one year previous, 


Advatuces Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type 
Declines in Italics. 


Dec. 4, Nov 27. Nov. 6. Nov 


PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901 190 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia -— ...-seseees o.--- 915.50 $15.50 $15.25 $15 % 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
SN sss  nckachsccaseaeenbans 14.25 1425 13.75 1375 
Foundry Pig, No.2, Local,Chicago 15.50 15.00 14.75 14.5 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... ‘n 1600 16.00 16.00 13.77 


Gray Forge, Pittsburgh...........5 14.75 14.75 14.10 3 25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago., 17.50 17.00 17.00) 1850 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 2800 27.00 2.00 19.7" 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom).. 28.00 29.00 28.00 21,00 


Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom)....... oseee cashes . 275 
Wire Rods (delivered)............. 35.00 35.50 35.00 3300 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 2.00 %W 
Spikes, Tidewater... ........ sueness 2.00 2.00 1 80 150 
Splice Bars, Tidewater............- 1.65 165 1.50 1% 
OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago............- 14.00 14.00 14.00 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia....... - 17.50 = 17.50 7.00 15.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... eevee 21.00 2100 2.00 = 17.F 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... ..... 21.50 21.50 2100 1750 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 15.50 15.50 1600 16.0 


O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia (nom). 16.25 1600 1600 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 1350 13.50 1850 1050 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1,65 1 65 1 65 1 40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago....... 1 65 1.65 170 1 45 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.55 155 1 60 130 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.70 17! 162% 1.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ............. 1,59 1.50 1.50 12 
Tank Plates, Tidewater...... er 1.75 1.75 75 150 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1 60 1 60 1.35 
Beams, Tidewater..............- ° 1.75 17 1,75 1 65 
Beams, Pittsburgh......... osinnneee 1.60 1.60 1.60 Lo 
Angles, Tidewater................. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.53 
Amates, Pitésburgh...s<cccccsccesss 1.60 1 60 1.60 1# 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh., 1 80 1 80 180 15 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh., 1.85 1.85 185 1 60 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.75 
Barb Wire, f.o b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 29 290 2 80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 2 2.05 215 2.20 2.20 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2 05 1.95 
METALS: 

Copper, New York (nom) ,........ 16.50 1675 1685 16.75 
Spelter, St. Louis ... .. cocenee 420 864.15 894. 1D 4.15 
Lead, New York........... settenee 4.374% 4.37% 4.387% 4.37% 
Lead, St. Louis......... ; 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.2% 
SC EE”. inScceontenecseseae 24.50 8810 2460 28.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ... 8.874 8.374% 837% 9.50 
Nickel, New York........ sveckue 60.00 69.00 60.08 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Ibs., New York.....ico... x 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 





FISHER BurLpinc, December 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph. 

The most alarming feature of the Western trade is 
the continued scarcity of Coke, which is seriously cur- 
tailing the production of Pig Iron and to a lesser degree 
interfering also with the output of Steel. At this writ- 
ing three furnaces are banked and two others are wait- 
ing for a sufficient stock of Coke to start up. It is be- 
lieved that relief will come with the close of navigation, 
which cannot be delayed much longer. The motive 
power engaged in the lake trade it is thought will then 
be diverted very largely to the movement of Coke and 
thus give renewed life to the Western metal trade. The 
switchmen’s strike at Pittsburgh also is exerting an ub- 
favorable influence upon the market here by diminish- 
ing the receipts from that district. In several lines the 
restriction in receipts is traceable to that source. On 
the whole demand is somewhat in excess of receipts, ani 
production, and consequently: stocks, are suffering. This 
condition exists in the face of a reduced demand, espe- 
cially in the jobbing trade on account of the inventory 
which is in progress and on account of preholiday quiet. 
There is fair trading in all branches of trade, the 
reasonable dullness being offset quite largely by a cou- 
tinuation of abnormally large consumption. 

Pig Iron.—Melters of Pig Iron in this district hav 
been driven to various expedients to keep their output 
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n impairment in the present Coke searcity. A not 
common expedient is the use of Anthracite Coal as 
substitute for Coke, and foundrymen have been com- 
led also to resort to the partial use of off grades. 
us far it is not believed that the output of the foun- 

ries has been seriously affected by the Coke shortage, 

an indefinite continuation of the present scarcity 
ild lead to serious results. The local Pig Irons are 


considerably stronger; prices are 50c. higher than a week 


»o. The loss of Pig Iron by the idleness of furnaces 
uns up well into the thousands of tons, and this is mak- 
the tonnage of Iron due and undelivered quite 
formidable. There is a marked reluctance among local 
producers to sell Iron for prompt or nearby shipment, 
though for future deliveries beyond the probable influ- 
ence of the Coke famine there is no hesitation in closing. 
A moderately large business has been transacted in lots 
running from 200 to 800 tons. One inquiry in the mar- 
ket is for 5000 tons and another for 4000 tons. Charcoal 
and Malleable Bessemer are considerably stronger. We 
quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $18.00 to $19.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 15.00 to 15.50 
ae eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 17.25 to 17.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon... 16.15 to 16.40 
J ee a a ree 15.65 to 16.15 
oe ee ee ee 15.15 to 15.65 
Sen SOMO, BOO. Bec ccccscccccsers 14.65 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.65 to. 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.15 to: 15.65 
a... A CA ee ee 14.15 to 14.65 
BOWrmerm Gray WOrme. ..csccccccccvoes 14.15 to 14.65 
IN) SI So io aw) ar aia oie ad oe aia are 14.15 to 14.65 
Soutbern Charcoal Softeners, according 

ES a bw alas Gees weaem een a 15.00 to 16.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig................ 16.40 to 16.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.50 to 20.50 
DE SN cnn cus os nceceiee 17.00 to 17.50 
ENN BOOUONDOE, 6 oc ccc c cs wicewseive -t50 ee See 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

ee Gs ENS vckcabeeevaeecees 16.00 to 16.25 


Bars.—There is only moderate activity in Bars. Job 
bers are not buying because of inventory. Manufac- 
turing consumers are taking fair lots, both for present 
needs and for a series of months. Prompt delivery is 
not possible, however, mills being sold for weeks ahead. 
Prices are without change. Mill shipments are 1.65c. 
for both Iron and Steel. From store quotations have 
settled down to about 1.90c. for both Common Iron 
and Soft Steel. Steel Hoops are strong at 2.50¢., base. 


Structural Material.—The market for Structural Ma 
terial is most satisfactory. No large contracts are re- 
ported, but plans for several local buildings are under 
way and the amount of work on the books of architects 
is enormous. Deliveries are still heavy and the small 
trade is everywhere active. Mill shipments are quoted 
as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and 
under, 1.75¢.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c.; Angles, 1.75c. 
rates; Tees, 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85e.: 
small lots of Beams and Channels from local yards are 
quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 


Plates.—The local mill will probably resume next 
week. The current trade is moderate, both from mill 
and store, but consumption is seasonably large. Mill 
shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 14-inch 
and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c.; 
Marine, 1.95¢c. Jobbers are selling small lots from store 
at 1.90ec. to 2c. for Tank, and 2.25c. for Flange, with 
the usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &c. 


Billets.—There are no Bessemer Billets for sale and 
the output of Open Hearth is sold ahead for several 
months. Prices for Open Hearth are $30 to $34, accord- 
ing to specifications. 

Sheets.—There are many orders running up into sev- 
eral hundred tons each. Mills do not seem to be gain- 
ing upon their orders and are still several months behind. 
Orders placed last summer are now being delivered. 
Prices are without change, though ranging more widely 
than when supply is normal. No. 27 Common is quoted 
5.50¢c. to 3.70¢e., and Galvanized, 65 and 10 to 70. 

Merchant Pipe.—From mill, trade is down to the low 
ebb of December. Store trade locally is helped by the 
active building operations and aggregates a very 
fair tonnage. There is a slight revision of prices in the 
il belt, but locally prices are without change. Carload 





lots are now quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, 
lk. to 14 inch, 60 off; % to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, 
. to % inch, 47 off; % to 6 inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—There is continued activity in Boiler 
Tubes, with quotations firm. Quotations are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
Soe Te PRRs ciwiee se ncee ee CERT ER ORE HeN 57% 47% 
ee nee er 50 40 
OR OR POPC T TET CCT Tee Cee 35 30 
CS SEEE BG TREE once vetretanaencesewenn ne 5244 45 


Merchant Steel.—New business is moderate, many 
consuming manufacturers reducing stocks on hand at 
the close of the year to the lowest possible tonnage. 
Mills are hurried with accumulated orders, prices are 
steady. Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.85¢c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.30¢e. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40e. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85e¢. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of 
Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6%,c. for carloads and 
Te. to 7i4e. from store; Specials, 12¢c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There are inquiries for 
150,000 tons of Standard Sections, which might be 
placed were delivery possible. One current transaction 
is for 15,000 tons for next November shipment and that 
delivery is the basis of present trade. Most of the busi- 
ness closed for next year’s shipments is for track re- 
laying, few track extensions and new projects being 
included in the phenomenal tonnage placed. There is 
still good inquiry for Light Rails for early shipment, 
which, however, cannot be filled. Standard Sections are 
quoted at $28 and Light Rails $30.50 to $35. Track 
Fastenings are as follows: Splice Bars, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; 
Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 
2.90c. to 2.95¢c.; Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 

Old Material.—The movement of Scrap this week is 
largely on old orders. There is a fair amount of new 
trading, but on the whole the trade is inclined to be 
quiet. Prices remain in great part unadjusted, and in 
some instances a week’s trade shows a variation of sev- 
eral dollars according to the necessities of each case. 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths, are scarce and in brisk de- 
mand at strong prices. Lron Fish Plates and Car Axles 
are slightly lower. The following are approximate quo- 


tations per gross ton: fi 
OD BR ia 6 a eo dae va cee wWemwne $21.00 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails... ....c..scccces 25.50 to 26.00 
Se Re I os oa ee ane ea nee .... 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........ .. 13.50 to 14.00 
SN iare iia) Gia de aa eels eae es we 10.50 to 11.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
IS oon a aie ae an ela ape eer $16.00 to $16.50 
ore err ey ae 19.00 to 20.00 
Se Ce NG. od wa b eele we ec ae en ees 18.00 to 18.50 
Wo. 2 Betiread WrOouent... ow ccceccees 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............- 13.25 to 13.75 
NS ales td eee eee aw ane Oe Ee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge....... sesocseces SEO Z2a00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 11.50to 12.00 
POD DBO TOs ccc cececcenencans 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
6 9 Sar re ag enn 5.00to 5.25 
OS Perr ere err rer 5.25to 5.50 
a Pree ee eee eee 11.00 to 11.50 
OR ree eer ar 10.00 to 10.50 
oo Se ee rer eee ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.00to 9.00 
BUGGER TRGIORGi a coc vc cecccceeedes 12.50 to 13.00 
Agricultural Malleable...............-. 11.50 to 12.00 


Metals.—Because of the unsettled outlook for Copper 
transactions are limited to bare needs, but consumption 
is large and prices are unchanged. Tin is lower and other 
metals without quotable, change. Carload lots of Lake 
are held at 17c., and Casting brands at 16%c. Pig Lead 
stands steadily at 4.32\%4c. for Desilverized and 4.4214c. 
for Corroding, in 50-ton lots. Dealers continue to quote 
selling prices on small lots of Old Metals as follows: 
Copper Wire and Heavy, 15c. to 15%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 
14¢c.; Pipe Lead, 4.15c¢.; Zine, 2.75c. 

Coke.—Buyers and sellers of Coke are alike suffering 
from the continued scarcity. It is simply impossible to 
fill contracts because of the inability of the railroads to 
carry the Coke produced. Consequently there is a de- 
mand for off grades and various substitutes. The ordi- 
nary quotation for Connellsville Crushed on regular 
business is $5 to $5.25, but holders of ready stock can 
obtain fancy prices. 
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Philadelphia. 


ForrREsT BuILpING, December 3, 1901. 

It is dithcult to express any very positive opinions in 
regard to the Iron and Steel trades. Business is un 
doubtedly in first-class condition, and as far as can be 
seen it looks like continuing so for an indefinite period. 
Orders in hand from ultimate consumers are probably 
as large, if not larger, than they ever were, while stocks 
of material were never so small, considering the in- 
creased volume of business. Neither are prices exces- 
sive, and for a full year have varied so little that $1 per 
ton on Pig Iron would cover the extreme range of high 
and low, to-day’s prices being practically the same as 
they were at this time a year ago. In the West there are 
some indications of an upward movement, but in the 
East a steady and unchanged market is about all that 
the trade looks for. In the more advanced products the 
feeling is somewhat less uniform. In some lines there is 
a great scarcity, with but little prospect of overcoming 
it unless there is a slackening up in the demand during 
the next two or three months. Bar and Plate specifica- 
tions are not coming in as could be desired, but as cars 
are scarce it makes very little difference, as shipments 
could not be made in large volume, no matter how anx- 
iously deliveries were called for. What the next four 
weeks will develop is a difficult question to answer. The 
capacity for production is so large that a falling off in 
demand would make itself felt very quickly, and some 
are inclined to think that Plates, Bars and Skelp are al- 
ready drifting in that direction, but whether it is tem- 
porary or not remains to be seen. The consensus of opin- 
ion appears to be that the trade is in a very sound con- 
dition, but there are some influences which suggest ex- 
treme caution as regards prices. The loss of the export 
trade and the beginning of imports represent a remark- 
able change in other countries, and it is not safe to ig- 
nore facts of this character, although for the time be- 
ing they have probably been helpful rather than other- 
wise. With such extreme scarcity as there has been here 
for several months past, it is hard to say where we 
would have been if we had kept on shipping 600,000 to 
800,000 tons a year to other countries, and, while this is 
true, it does not by any means follow that we could 
stand imports to any extent. Our own production is 
steadily increasing, and if the entire tonnage can be 
marketed in the United States we ought to be amply sat- 
isfied, as the chances for export are for the present to- 
tally eliminated. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a fair amount of business 
closed during the week, and a great deal more could 
have been done if makers had held out inducements. 
They are in so strong a position, however, that they 
would just as soon wait a while longer before making 
heavy commitments, as higher prices may yet be real- 
ized, while the chances of a decline are considered too 
slight to receive serious attention. Buyers take the view 
that while the chances of a decline are very small the 
chances of any permanent advance are not so strong as 
to lead to immediate purchases, and, moreover, they ex- 
pect to be taken care of before any advance goes into 
effect, so that skirmishing for position fairly defines the 
situation at the present time. Stocks are so much re- 
duced, however, that prompt shipments command ex- 
treme figures, say, $16 for No. 2 X, $15.50 for No. 2 
Plain, and about $14.50 for Standard Gray Forge. For 
the first and second quarters of 1902 it is probable that 
about 50c. less would be accepted, but makers are so 
well fixed that they are biding their time, meanwhile pro- 
tecting their trade by adapting their quotations accord- 
ing to quant'ty required, date for delivery, &c. On such 
a market it is difficult to give exact prices, but the range 
would be about as follows, the top figures being for early 
shipments for Philadelphia and nearby points: No. 1 X 
Foundry, $16.25 to $16.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.75 to 
$16; No. 2 Plain, $15.25 to $15.50; Standard Gray Forge, 
$14.25 to $14.50; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14; 
Basic (Chilled), about $14.25, and Besemer at $15.75 to 
$16. 

Billets.—Prices are entirely nominal at about $28 to 
$29 for prompt shipments, and $25 to $26 for long deliv- 


eries, but in the absence of actual business prices , 
largely a matter of conjecture. 
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Muck Bars.—Prices are easier, and in a general way 
may be quoted at $27.50 to $27.75, f.o.b. cars, sell; ie 
mills, but there is not much demand at the present time 

Plates.—The market is not particularly active, ang 
some of the mills would be glad to see new business 
coming in, as they are getting pretty close to the end oj 
their order books. The volume of business fs very muc! 
larger than it was a year ago, but the greater capacity 
for production requires a constantly increasing demand 
to keep pace with production, consequently what would 
have taxed the mills to their utmost a year ago is now 
barely enough to go around. The general run of orders 
is for lots of 100, 200 or 300 tons each, but one order for 
4000 tons was taken for a ship yard in the vicinity of New 
York. Prices unchanged as follows for Philadelphia and 
nearby deliveries: Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared 
1.75¢. te 1.80c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95¢.: Fire Box, 1.95: 
to 2.05¢.; Marine, 1.95¢. to 2.05¢e; C. H. No. 1 Iron, 2.40c.: 
C. H. No. 2 Flange, 2.90c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box 
3.40¢. 

Structural Material.--It is hardly worth while to sa, 
anything in regard to this interest, as mills are all ful! 
of work, and as far behind in deliveries as ever, so that 
there is no prospect of changed conditions for the pres 
ent. Prices nominally as follows for seaboard or nearby 
deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Beams and Channels, 
15-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Bars.—Somewhat peculiar conditions prevail in the 
Bar trade, but as regards prices there is no change. 
Mills in the association maintain absolutely firm prices, 
but one or two outside nearby concerns have been cut- 
ing about $1 a ton on some first-class business. The con 
sequence is that some of the Eastern mills are a little 
short of work. They were running on Skelp, but as the 
demand has dropped off to small proportions they are 
left bare of orders, both for Skelp and Bars. There is a 
great deal of business in prospect, but not much chance 
of any great activity until after the turn of the year. As- 
sociation prices are firm at 1.674c. to 1.72%., delivered, 
for Iron Bars, Steel at 1.70c. to 1.75c. 

Sheets.—There is plenty of business, but not as much 
pressure for deliveries as there was some time ago, al- 
though the mills are still a good deal behind with some 
of their orders. Prices for long deliveries would be 
quoted about as follows (Common Sheets two-tenths 
less): No. 10, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 14, 2.50c.; No. 16, 2.70c.; 
Nos. 18-20, 3.20c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.50c. to 3.60c.; No. 28, 
3.80c. to 4c. 

Old Material.—There is a good demand, and prices are 
firm with bids and offers for deliveries in buyer’s yards 
as follows: Low Phosphorus Scrap, $21.50 to $22; 
Choice Railroad Scrap, $20 to $21; Country Scrap, $16 
to $17; No. 2 Light (Ordinary), $12.50 to $12.75; No. 2 
Light (Forge), $14 to $14.75; Machinery Cast, $14 to 
$14.50; Heavy Steel, $17.50 to $17.75; Old Steel Rails, 
short lengths, $17.50 to $17.75; Old Iron Rails, $21.50 to 
$22; Wrought Turnings, $12.75 to $13.25; Cast Borings. 
$8 to $8.25; Old Car Wheels, $16.25 to $16.75; Iron Axles, 
$24 to $25; Steel Axles, $19 to $20. 


—__,, 
——— 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., December 4, 1901 (By Telegraph.) 
There has been but slight change in the general situa- 
tion. Buying has not been so active as it was before 
prices were raised two weeks ago, but there has beeD 
nevertheless a fair run of orders averaging 200 to 500 
tons. This from widely scattered consumers and from 
nearly all branches of the trade. Sellers are not pusb- 
ing business and buyers will not be likely to seek mucb 
Iron from now until the first of the year, hence a sea- 
sonably quiet December is looked for. The great prob- 
lem for all concerned is the shortage of cars and the dif- 
ficulty in getting Iron moved is seemingly on the in- 
crease. There are now many cars of Iron in the railroad 
yards south of the Ohio River at this point which cannot 
be moved on account of the refusal of the SoutherD 
roads to send their cars North and the lack of cars oD 
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the part of the Northern roads to send across the river 
for transfer of the freight. Northern Irons are a little 
higher. Southern brands unchanged. Freight from 
Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; from Hanging Rock 
district $1.10. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Soutien CR BOs Bis io nie eiawiecacecees .... to $15.00 
BOmtene SI SOs Beck ceiipwcstsece ere ee! 
ete Sy SOO Wa 6 oss cc cccncevas cee CO Bere 
Ge I MB a wig io in. biu ore a/sus'e'' coos OD 18.25 
Howmtmetm Come, Pet. 2 BOE... ccc acce cece Sao 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ ovee te 2a 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 106 ae Bae 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. cone 00 18.25 
CRN Deen ME Betsceccasasectreas $15.60 to 16.10 
I IS EES iw so pda ds 0 28 ore 15.10 to 15.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 16.10 to 16.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 15.60 to 16.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 8............ 15.10 to 15.60 
TIN a's cha eS iclc-ds Sbreaee ces coco te EOTO 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

— BTAGEB o.oo eee eee esse ees eeecces $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2... 17.25 to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The price-list is unchanged, but the 
feeling is that the tariff is being firmly held and a strong 
undertone exists. Trade is brightening up somewhat. 
Iron Bars have been placed on the same basis as Steel 
Bars and are quoted f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: Iron 
Bars in carload. lots, 1.60c. to 1.65c., with half extras; 
same in small lots, 1.65c. to 1.80c., with full extras. 
Steel Bars are same price as Iron Bars. Base Angles, in 
carload lots, 1.90c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.90c. 
to 2c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 16, 2.90c. to 3c. 

Old Material.—The market is practically unchanged. 
We quote dealers ’buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $14 to 
$14.75; Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap, $12.25 to 
$12.75; Iron Axles, $19 to $20; Iron Rails, $17.25 to 
$18.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.75 to $15.25; 
short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $16 to $17. All 
prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross tons. 





St. Louis. 
CHEMICAL BuILpINnG, December 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—Transactions in the Pig Iron market con- 
(inue along the same strong and consistent lines and 
the records of the volume of sales foot up about the 
same total as for several weeks back. The heaviest re- 
quirement coming to our notice since our last report is 
one estimated at about 2500 tons; aside from this order, 
300 to 500 tons is about the average. The Coke trans- 
portation situation among the Southern furnaces is not 
showing any signs of improvement, it is said. We quote 
as follows for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. 15.5 ef 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. ae “4 ret} 
Southern, No, 3 Foundry............. 14.25to 14.50 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 13.75 to 14.00 
jh 3 ESS niet ae 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 2 ER 6060 80,5 5 ¥00 de denne eeress 14.75 to 15.25 
ae hin wae beatae cae acta we 13.75 to 14.00 


Bars.—No new features can be noted in the market 
for Iron and Steel Bars, the same strong and active de- 
mand being reported by the mills. -Among the jobbers a 
Satisfactory feeling with the volume of demand is to be 
hoted. We quote, from mill, Iron Bars at 1.70c. to 1.80c; 
Steel Bars at 2c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2c. to 
-.10¢.; Steel at 2.10c, to 2.15¢., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rail department of 
the market continues along the same lines as when last 
reported, and prices are without change. The market 
for Track Supplies is active and strong and prices are 
well maintained. We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95ce.; 
Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon 
Nuts, 2.90¢. to 2.95c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2%e. 

Angles and Channels.—A very satisfactory business 
for the season is in progress in the market for small 
Angles and Channels and prices are well maintained. 
Jobbers quote at 2.30c., base, for materials of this class. 
Sheets.—_The market for Sheets of all classes and 
‘izes is active. Quotable prices are without change since 
our last report. Jobbers quote Stove Pipe size, No. 27, 
*.45¢. to 8.50c.; Galvanized Sheets, 65 and 10 off, and in 
round lots, 70 to 70 and 5 off. 

Pig Lead.—No new features of note have shown 
(themselves in the Pig Lead market. A quietness and 
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the same range of prices rule. Soft Missouri from 4.25c. 
to 4.2744c., and Chemical, 4.30¢c. to 4.35c. 

Spelter.—The Spelter market has shown great activ- 
ity since our last report, and heavy transactions have 
been in order. Prices are higher, and at this time 4.20c. 
is bid, with light offerings, it is said, at this figure. 


oe —__—_———_ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, December 3, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The movement of Iron Ore for the sea- 
son is about at an end. Most of the larger shippers 
have already withdrawn from the market and the 
others are taking what are known as cleaning up boats. 
The pockets in the Northwest are badly frozen, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty that any loads are obtained. 
This is one of the principal reasons for the near ap- 
proach of the end of the season of Ore shipment, as 
there is a vast quantity of Ore which might be moved 
were it possible. The end is hurried also by the fact 
that all of tbe insurance policies on the larger Steel 
boats will expire with December 5, and boats will stop 
running perforce. During the week a few Escanaba 
“wild” charters have been taken at 90c., although oth- 
ers have been placed as low as 70c. to Ohio ports, by 
which prices the uncertainty and the weakness of the 
market are indicated. There is, in fact, such an abun- 
dance of tonnage for the material to be moved that the 
shippers are almost in position to dictate their own 
terms, as long as they do not make a prohibitive rate. 
Most of the Duluth and Marquette Ore cargoes have 
been taken care of by contract tonnage, but upon those 
cargoes which came down “ wild” the old rates of $1.25 
and $1.15, respectively, have been paid. The figures 
for November are not yet available, but it is quite cer- 
tain that the showing will be of over 20,000,000 tons 
moved during the season. 

Pig Iron.—Some most interesting developments have 
been noted in the Pig Iron trade during the week. The 
ear shortage has continued to such a disastrous extent 
that production has been most seriously curtailed. The 
consumption has, in fact, been considerably in excess 
of production, and it has come to the point where, in 
trying to keep even with contracts, the furnaces have 
made deliveries out of stock, resulting in almost a com- 
plete depletion of the stock piles. The work of the 
stacks has been cut down to such an extent by the lack 
of Coke that, while the immediate effects are not felt 
now, it is feared in the trade that some serious re- 
sults may appear later. The continued delay and the 
curtailment of production have strengthened the mar- 
ket until now many foundry producers are asking $15 
in the Valley for No. 2, and are obtaining it without 
much difficulty. The conservative element, among the 
producers, is still asking $14.50 for No. 2 in the Valley, 
fearing to shut off the demand if the price advances 
too sharply. This same sentiment is dominating the 
Bessemer Association which, while able to advance 
prices at will, absolutely refuses to name a price better 
than $15.25 in the Valley. This will be the price at 
which all Bessemer for January delivery will be sold. 
Some good sized contracts have already been taken at 
that figure, and it is understood that some of the larger 
buyers are represented. Some small lots of Bessemer 
were sold recently at $15.50 in the Valley, but these 
sales were discouraged by the association, which is in- 
clined toward a stability of price that business may 
not lag. The Basic producers have settled upon $15 in 
the Valley for their Iron, and this is being paid with- 
out much question. Enough Iron has been sold to estab- 
lish this figure as the price at which Basic for January 
delivery will be sold. The old time differential between 
Bessemer and Basic is therefore destroyed. The mar- 
ket is strong and material scarce. 


Finished Material.—Plates and Railroad Track Sup- 
plies have seemed to lead the market this week, the 
Plate trade being especially active. There has hardly 
been a time during the rush season in the market when 
the Universal Plate mills have not been oversold, but 
up until now Sheared Plates have been lagging some- 
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what, and the production seemed to be constantly gain- 
ing on the purchases. Until recently there was such a 
disparity between the ordering and the production that 
the market has been weak. With a number of ships 
recently taken by the American Ship Building Com- 
pany, one of which was placed last Friday and one the 
following day, and with a number of the car building 
companies coming into the market for more material 
the outlook has brightened materially. The sales of 
ship material during the week, therefore, have been about 
7000 tons, while the ordering for cars has brought the 
tonnage above that amount. The price is firm at 1.70c. 
The steam railroads are still buying Rails in finishing 
up lots, and there is a good stiff buying among the elec- 
tric lines. Some mills are not inclined to take any fur- 
ther orders for the present, and are a little concerned 
as to how they are going to come out with their pres- 
ent contracts. This week the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Nickel Plate 
and the Lake Erie & Western railroads have all pur- 
chased their Splices and other Track Supplies, and the 
orders have aggregated about 1000 tons, which is con- 
sidered a very large tonnage for those supplies. The 
Bar trade continues active, with orders coming in con- 
stantly, enough so, in fact, to insure continued activity 
along those lines for some time to come. The prices 
hold at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for Iron Bars; 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Bessemer Steel Bars, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 
for Open Hearth Steel Bars. Structural Material con- 
tinues to be in big demand, and contracts are now be- 
ing made which entail deliveries during the first half 
of the year, with the possible output pretty well sold 
up. The quotations are still 1.70c. 

Old Iron.—The buying of Scrap has been only fairly 
active during the week, and the market has been 
steady. The prices have not changed in the least, the 
quotations being as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $16.50 net; 
Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought Turnings, $12.25 gross; 
Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, $10 net; Heavy Steel, 
$17 gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Iron Rails, $22 
gross; Old Iron Axles, $19 gross; Old Car Wheels, $17 
gross. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 2, 1901. 

There has been no change in market quotations for 
Iron since last letter, and only little if any in surround- 
ing conditions. The demand, though lacking the 
acuteness that has characterized it, is still sufficient to 
equal, if not exceed, in volume, the current output. 
The late advance in prices is well maintained, and there 
is very little “ hectoring”’ over them. The trouble is to 
find a fissure vein in the stock supply of Iron, and cut 
out some for prompt delivery. There were several or- 
ders for 1000 tons completed, but the largest part of 
the business was in smaller lots. Importations for 
prompt shipment continue as heretofore, and there is 
great promptness in loading cars as rapidly as they are 
supplied. Gray Forge has been quoted of late at $10.75. 
while the sales made were principally at $10.50. When 
the advance of 75c. was established that grade was 
quoted at $10, but some sales were being made at $9.75. 
The advance, on account of the market strength, was 
added to the higher price, and the result was $10.75. 
Some sellers were satisfied, though, with $10.50, and 
that is the market. No. 2 Foundry sold at $11.50, and 
one 1000-ton lot of No. 3 Foundry at $11, while No. 4 
Foundry, in like manner, went at $10.50. Gray Forge 
was in demand at $10.50, while a little went at $10.75. 
The Pipe works have been picking up No. 2 Soft at 
$11.50, but find it is in slim supply, as is also No. 1 Soft. 
The demand from the small buyers is for nearby de- 
livery. Failing in that condition they accept what they 
can get. Delivery in second quarter, 1901, is the fa- 
vorite option with sellers, as the first quarter is now 
so well sold up. As to the outlook, the demand prevail- 
ing for the season is so unusual that those inclined to 
be optimistic anticipate a hardening of the market with 
its continuance. The report of stocks for November, it 
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is confidently felt, wili show such a decrease that a fur- 
ther hardening of values will follow. The shipments of 
Pig Iron from this district from January to November 
1 were 662,127 tons. Of Cast Iron Pipe they were 
68,035 tons. The exports of Pig Iron (same period) 
were 21,236 tons, as against about 200,000 tons for 19) 
Shipments of Steel Billets were about 50,000 tons. Co 
mencing in January our shipments of crude Iron must 
necessarily fall off, because more of it will go into fin 
ished product here. 

The Steel mill has suffered from a rush of orders jt 
could not accept, as they exceeded ability to supply in 
time desired. While the mill is declining further busi- 
ness for 1901 it has been accepting business for 19/2, 
and registered an order for 25,000 tons of Sheet Plates 
for that uelivery. The officials are extremely reticent 
as to what the mill is doing, and the above item 
“leaked ” to your correspondent from an outsider posted 
as to the inside. 

There is no change in either the Coal or Coke situa- 
tion. To get cars to haul it is the same unsolved prob- 
lem confronting the operators. Those who have con 
tracted for certain delivery of either are having “a 
de’il of a time” to meet obligations, on account of ca) 
supply; and those who anticipated regular deliveries are 
now reading appropriate chapters in the Book of Job 
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The Belgian Iron Market. 


BRuSSELS, November 15, 1901. 

Business in general has not improved since our last 
report; it is on the contrary quite poor, as far as prices 
are concerned, owing to competition from Germany 
which continues to exercise its depressing influence, not 
only on the international market, but even on our Bel 
gian home market. 

Instead of seeking orders at ruinously low prices 
metallurgists contract production as much as possible 
in hopes of better times. If in our last correspondence 
we have been able to report the starting up of som 
blast furnaces, we, unfortunately, cannot say that the 
good movement has continued. On the contrary, if th« 
coke syndicate do not soon decide to place their prices 
on a level more in bearing with the situation, we may 
look for more furnaces shutting down. 

Foreign countries, especially Luxemburg and the 
eastern part of France, offer to our rolling mills Pig 
Iron at very low prices which still more depress the 
quotations of our home producers. Refined French has 
even sold as low as 50 francs per ton, delivered at 





‘Charleroi. To render an idea of the increasing pur- 


chases from abroad of our rolling mills, suffice it to 
state that during the month of October 20,630 tons of 
Pig Iron have been imported into Belgium, against 8845 
tons in 1900, being an increase of 11,785 tons, or 132 
per cent. 

Following is a table of our importation of Pig Iron 
and Scrap Iron during the first ten months of the years 
1900 and 1901: 

Imports. 
Ter months, 1901. Ten months, 1900. 
Pig Iron 


Castings 
Seraps 


eer ee 181,256 


As to our importation, 't sums up as follows: 


Exports. 


Ten months, 1901. Ten months, 190° 
Tons. Tons. 
Pig Iron 11,995 6,836 
Castings 20,261 22.136 
Scraps 23,790 37,007 


se an Rahs oe & See 56,046 65,979 

This state of aftiairs proves that there has been 4 
decrease in importation of 150,968 tons, or 45 per cen! 
while the export movement has increased 9933 tons, 
17 per cent. 

Prices quoted at the present time for the grades of 
Iron generally used are: Foundry Pig, No. 3, Luxem- 
burg, 56 franes; Puddling Iron, Luxemburg, 48 francs; 
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pyuldling Lron, Charleroi, 51.50 francs, and Thomas 
pig 65 franes per ton. There is no change in the list 
nlast furnaces in existence and in operation up to 


November 15. In the Charleroi district out of 18 fur- 


s eight are extinct or banked. In the Liége country 

f 17 furnaces 12 are active and five idle. In the 
yyoyinee of Luxemburg again there is but one blast fur- 

out of work, the remaining five being kept active 
ontinuously. 

in intermediate material, such as Steel Ingots, 
jooms and Billets, foreign competition has a free field. 
act during the first ten months of 1901 we have im- 
novted 64,055 tons, against only 12,744 tons in 1900, show- 
ine an increase of 51,311 tons for 1901, or 40 per cent. 

Qur export movement is insignificant, with only 600 
ops in the first ten months of 1901, against 1700 tons in 
1 1} 

for Ingots buyers are numerous for home trade as 
well as for export. Prices range from 90 francs to 91.50 
ranes per ton, delivered at consuming mills. 

Blooms and Billets are selling at 98 and 100 francs 
respectively, but for large quantities concessions are 
made, 

Regarding Finished Iron and Steel sales are re- 
stricted to but small lots and business in larger quan- 
tities is very rare. Certain mills even, being short of 
orders, were obliged to lower their selling prices to 
secure contracts in order to bridge over the winter sea- 
son Without stoppage. 

In Iron Bars the tendency is less encouraging than 
it was a month ago, as offers are coming in less plenti- 
fully. 

In spite of low prices the demand for Merchant Steels 
is insignificant: it may be said that it is literally im- 
possible for producers to secure orders. 

India and Japan are looking forward to further re- 
ductions. 

In Beams the struggle in the market for export is as 
lively as ever. The enormous stocks of German Beams 
are thrown on our market at famine prices, simply a 
matter of getting cash. 

fhe market for Bolts is unsettled, and the prospects 
for the winter season are rather poor. The same may 
be said of the Wire market. Wire Nail interests are 
also suffering from the present crisis and complaints 
are heard from all sides of the reduced prices at which 
sales have to be closed; there remain, however, sufficient 
back orders to be filled. 

The propositions which our manufacturers have re- 
ceived from the American Steel & Wire Company have 
been carefully examined. As yet no conclusion has been 
arrived at. There is no doubt, however, that a favorable 
decision could be obtained if producers could understand 
the great advantages which would result from such a 
combination for Belgium as well as for the United 
States, 

The prices of the principal products are as follows: 
‘or export: No. 2 Iron Bars, 125 francs; No. 3 Iron Bars, 
130 franes; Beams, 105 frances; No. 2 Plates, 135 francs; 
No, 3 Plates, 140 francs; Steel Plates, 140 francs; Sheets, 
145 franes; Rails, 115 franes. For home market: No. 2 
lron Bars, 182.50 francs; No. 3 Iron Bars, 137.50 francs; 
Beams, 125 franes; No. 2 Iron Plates, 140 francs; No. 
'lron Plates, 145 francs; Basic Steel Plates, 145 francs; 
Sheets, 160 francs. 

rhe following are our imports and exports of finished 
roducts during the ten first months of 1900 and 1901 
espectively: 


Exports. 
Ten months, 1901. Ten months, 1900. 
1 Tons. Tons. 
A EEE EOL Oe 5.140 4,763 
b ee Sanaa nwa KS wie des 18,159 73,381 
gp EEE OEE TEEN ECT 100,586 50,252 
i ee Ss ow cw ak 54,830 63,881 
een MEER CELL 165,363 156,074 
ince hh ee eS PERCE ee 11,925 10,165 
DOE Goundnacd sehha keane 55,596 63,593 
inized and Tin Plate..... 3,006 3,079 
PC iwide ain bk sone wae 414,605 425,188 


falling off in 1901, as compared to 1900, amounts to 
SS tons, or 2.4 per cent. 
‘oncerning our imports they have increased 7978 
is, or 10.9 per cent., as will be seen from the follow- 
he table: 
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Imports. 
Ten months, 1901. ‘Ten months, 1900. 


Tons. rons. 

BM. dievin daa dsanuwacs ava ds 27,590 19,257 
8, ESET CEE eee Pe Cree 9,265 1,855 
ere er ee : 926 940 
Plates and Sheets............ 9,023 12,905 
PES 3 oo 0 raha Gee he we xem ks 18,316 26,417 
6 ch ano newan aHhere ew ee 635 582 
re rr 11,632 7,046 
Galvanized and Tin Plate..... 3,631 4,038 

PEE cv csraseacscseve Se 73,040 


During the present month the State has placed con- 
tracts for the following rolling stock—viz., 180 tenders, 
with ail accessories, amounting to about 1,800,000 francs. 
This will keep the construction shops busy for some 
time to come at least. 

Whatever may be the grievances of English con- 
structors against American locomotives it is evident that 
the latter can be furnished in considerably less time and 
work better. 

One of the financial newspapers of Belgium, Le Cour- 
rier de la Bourse et de la Banque, announced some time 
ago that the managers of the Bavarian State railroads 
had purchased two locomotives of the Vauclain system 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and, accarding to said paper, it appears that the loco- 
motives fully satisfied the expectations of the mana- 
gers. They even bought the Vauclain patent, in order 
to be able to construct similar locomotives in their 
shops at Munich. 

Certainly the administration of Belgian railways 
would lose nothing in making a similar trial, but here 
we have to contend with a spirit of protectionism, which 
is beginning to take root. 


<—- 
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Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, December 4, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 





Pig Iron.—Tihere is not much Iron being sold, for the 
reason that the furnaces are sold up and have no prompt 
Iron to spare and also because they cannot get cars 
enough to ship out Iron they have sold. The ear situa- 
tion among the furnaces, while possibly a little better, 
is still the cause of a good deal of complaint and thou- 
sands of tons of Iron are piled up in the furnace yards 
awaiting shipment. The price of Standard Bessemer 
Iron from the association furnaces is $15.25 at furnace, 
but small lots of prompt Iron have sold as high as $15.75 
and even $16 is said to have been done. The United 
States Steel Corporation will probably buy some Jan- 
uary Iron early this month. Forge Iron is very scarce, 
and none of the Valley furnaces are quoting, being sold 
up. Eastern Forge can be brought into this market at 
about $14.75, delivered. Foundry Iron is very firm, and 
soine of the furnaces report their product practically 
sold up for first six months. We quote Standard Bes- 
semer Pig Iron at the association price of $15.25 at Val- 
ley furnaces. Small lots of Bessemer for spot shipment 
are quoted at $15.50 to $15.75 at furnace. Gray Forge 
is $14.75, Pittsburgh, with reports that $15 has been 
done, No. 1 Foundry Iron is $16 to $16.50, and No. 2 
is $15.50 to $15.75, Pittsburgh. 

Billets.—Small lots of prompt Steel are held at about 
$28, Pittsburgh. Nothing is doing in large lots for next 
year, aS consumers refuse to buy ahead at present high 
prices. Sheet Bars are quoted at $29 to $30 for spot 
shipment, but on contracts which are based on $1 a ton 
advance over the price of Billets Sheet Bars are sell- 
ing below $28, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The market does not seem to be quite as 
firm as it was and there is only a fair inquiry. We 
quote standard grades of Muck Bar at $29.25 to $29.50, 
Pittsburgh. We note sales of about 2000 tons at $29.25. 

Connellsville Coke.—The Coke market is very active 
and prices are higher. Contracts for strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke have been made for first six months 
of next year at prices ranging from $2.15 to $2.25, net 
ton, at oven. Seventy-two hour Foundry Coke is firm at 
$2.50 a ton. Main line Furnace Coke is $1.85 to $2, and 
Foundry, $2 to $2.25, depending on the contract. The 
output of Coke last week was over 235,000 tons. Some 
ovens in the Connellsville region that have been idle for 
some time are being repaired and will soon be fired up. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


(By Mail.) 


The principal item of interest to note In the Iron 
trade this week is that the car situation is reported to 
be somewhat better. Reports from the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys show that to-day (Tuesday) not a 
single furnace is idle for want of Coke, and the outlook 
is that the worst of the trouble is over. Along the 
Allegheny Valley Railway in this city, on which are 
located a large number of manufacturing plants, there 
has been more or less trouble for a week on account of 
the switchmen’s strike, and at this writing a number 
of the plants are totally idle and others are running 
only partly full. Zug & Co. and the Shoenberger Works 
of the American Steel & Wire Company have been idle 
for several days, while the Upper and Lower Union 
mills of the Carnegie Steel Company have been more or 
less crippled for a week. However, the railroads are 
making a strenuous effort to relieve the situation, and 
with some success. It is expected the supply of cars 
will be better right along, and that by the first of the 
year it will be large enough to pretty well take care of 
the enormous tonnage. The scarcity of cars for ship- 
ment of Pig Iron and of Coke for making it have led to 
some fancy prices being paid on small lots of metal 
for prompt shipment. Standard Bessemer Iron for 
prompt delivery has sold in small lots from $15.50 to 
$15.75, but the association price remains at $15.25, at 
furnace, for Standard Bessemer and $15 for Basic. The 
United States Steel Corporation have not bought any for 
January delivery as yet, but will likely do so before 
this week is out. There is still a wide range in prices of 
Steel for prompt delivery. Billets are selling all the 
way from $27 to $28, or higher. On the other hand, sev- 
eral Steel concerns selling Sheet Bars and other Mate- 
rial, based on the price of Billets, have fixed the price 
of Billets at $25, maker’s mill. Where a mill has some 
Steel to spare and an old customer wants some, it is 
probable that not above $25 is charged. The situation 
in Finished Material does not present much that is new. 
This is usually the dullest month in the year in the 
Iron trade, and this month is not likely to show an ex- 
ception to this. There is a fair amount of buying, but 
not as large as some time ago. The finishing mills are 
well filled up with work for the next two or three 
months, and the outlook for next year is very bright, in- 
deed. The only exceptions to this condition are Plates, 
which are dull in demand; and also Nails and Wire, 
which are not only dull in demand, but weak in price. 
It is understood that Wire Nails have sold very close 
to $2 a keg, at maker’s mill. There are more Wire Nails 
being offered just now than the trade can take. It is 
understood that some Coke contracts have been made 
for next year on the basis of $2 a ton for Standard Con- 
nelisville Furnace. 

Muck Bar.—The market is somewhat quiet, and we 
quote Standard grades of Muck Bar at $29.25 to $29.50 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. A sale of about 1000 tons is reported 
on the basis of $29.50, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—Some of the roads that have not yet 
covered their requirements of Rails for next year are 
expected to come into the market before this month is 
out and place their orders. The Rail mills owned by 
the constituent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation are understood to be sold up into the third 
quarter of next year. There is no change in prices, nor 
is there likely to be, and we quote Rails at $28, at mill, 
for Standard Sections. 

Ferromanganese.—_We ‘Yontinue to quote foreign 
Ferro in carloads and larger lots at $50, Pittsburgh, 
and domestic at $52.50, delivered. 

Spelter.—There is a good deal of inquiry for deliv- 
ery in first quarter of next year, and we quote prime 
Western grades at 4.15¢. to 4.20c., Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—There is not much inquiry and the market is 
dull at $33, Pittsburgh. On a large order and desirable 
specifications this price would be shaded. 

Structural Material.—Two large local jobs are being 
figured on and will likely be placed before long. One is 
the proposed Oliver office building, to be erected on 
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Smithfield street, in this city, which will require 500 
tons or more. The other is a bridge at Bellvernon. 
which will require 5000 to 6000 tons. A good many 
small orders are being placed and the mills will have a)j 
they can do through the winter months. There will be 
no advance in prices, as several of the leading mills jn 
the Beam pool are opposed to it. We quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 
1.55¢. to 1.60¢c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars. 
1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates. 
1.60¢c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Tonnage does not show much improvement, 
but a good deal of work is in sight and will likely be 
placed shortly after the first of the year, if not before 
Reports that prices of Plates are being shaded are de- 
nied by the mil!s. We quote: Tank Plate, 4 inch thick, 
up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; 
Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire 
Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association speci- 
fications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.80c.; Locomotive 
Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 
8c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 
lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness: $1 extra; gauges Nos. 
7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are 
based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than car- 
load lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Only a moderate amount of 
tonnage is being placed, and the mills have pretty well 
caught up with back orders. Some heavy contracts 
from the car builders for delivery through next year 
are being figured on and will likely be placed in a short 
time. Reports are that in exceptional cases fixed prices 
on Iron Bars are being shaded, but this is denied by the 
mills, who state that there is no cutting whatever. 
There is very little trouble now in getting prompt de- 
livery of either Iron or Steel Bars. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.50c. at mill, half extras, with $2 a ton advance 
for open hearth stock and the usual advances for Special 
Shapes. We quote Iron Bars at 1.55c., Pittsburgh, for 
Eastern shipment, and 1.5uc. for Western shipment. 


Sheets.—Prices on Sheets are not any too firm, as 
three or four of the new independent mills are about 
ready to start and are soliciting orders vigorously. In 
some cases favorable prices are being made to buyers to 
secure tonnage. We quote Black Sheets, Box Annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, as follows: Nos. 10, 11 and 
12, 2.40¢c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.60c.; 
Nos. 18 to 21 inclusive, 2.70c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 2.80c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 3c.; No. 28, 3.10c.; No. 29, 
3.25¢.; No. 30, 3.35¢c. For good orders, Sheets can be 
bought on the basis of 2.80c. for No. 26, 2.90c. for No. 27 
and 3c. for No. 28. Small lots of Sheets bring about 
3.10c. for No. 27 and 3.15c. for No. 28. We quote Gal- 
vanized Sheets at 70 and 5 off in carloads, and 70 off ip 
small lots, maker’s mill. 


Merchant Steel.—Demand is mostly for small lots, 
but the mills are pretty well filled up for the next two 
or three months. Buyers do not anticipate that prices 
will be higher, and are placing orders for immediate 
wants only. There is no change in prices and we quote: 
Tire Steel, best quality, 1.70c.; Toe Calk, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; 
Hammered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2.50c. 
to 2.75c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., base, in carloads, and 1.60c. 
in small lots; ordinary Plow Slabs up to 6 inches wide, 
2.25¢c.; over 6 inches wide, 2.40c. For ordinary orders 
we quote Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting at 60 
per cent. off in carloads and 55 per cent. off in less than 
carloads, delivered at all points east of the Mississippi 
River. We quote Tool Steel at 6c. and upward, dgpend- 
ing on quality. 

Boiler Tubes.—Demand continues heavy and the 
mills are filled up for several months ahead. Prices are 
firm and to consumers are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 
2 ineh to 2% inch, inclusive 


6 inch and larger 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch 
1% to 2% inch 
2% to 13 Inch 
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Mills name the jobbing trade slightly lower prices than 
the above. 

Skelp.—A sale of 200 tons of Grooved Iron Skelp is 
eported at 1.80c., maker’s mill. There is not much in- 
quiry, but several of the large users of Skelp are ex- 
pected to be in the market before long. We quote 
Grooved and Sheared Steel Skelp at 1.70c. to 1.75c., 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.80c., and Sheared, 1.85c., f.o.b. 
maker’s mill, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days 
from date of shipment. We note a sale of 250 tons of 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.80c., maker’s mill. 

Merchant Pipe.—Tonnage in Merchant Pipe and oil 
country goods has fallen off a good deal, as it always 
does at this season of the year. Some of the outside 
mills are going after orders for Tubing very aggres- 
sively and are naming low prices. To consumers in 
carload lots prices are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Black. are. 


¥% to % inch and 11 to 12 imch............. 61 
ee Rr er rrr eee 681% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 

8S. & S. I. J. 
Oe Es 6 o cla kek eave bn4s 0 sie wene hans 58 53% 
i: Was bie 3.5/6 cn one cise woes ee ns aa'e'e's 63 59 
ee eee seeees 65 61% 

Casing, Cut Lengths. 

8. & S. Ld 
Ds cia aw bade ebaGO+cncanwekamawe 53% 59 
Se Dn nach as bce sda ea me kek kee eie an 59 55 
ee ce Kcerek bed 000594405 9.006 61% 57% 


Prices te jobbers are from 5 to 7% per cent. lower than 
the above. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—There is an active demand 
for Scrap, and while prices are not any higher, they are 
firm. We quote Heavy Melting Stock at $18 to $18.50 gross 
ton; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $16.50 to $17 net ton; Old 
Iron Rails, $22 to $23 gross ton, and Piling Scrap, $18 


gross ton. 


_— 


New York. 


NEw YorK, December 4, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—The majority of the furnaces tributary to 
this district are sold up for from four to six months, and 
yet the demand is not fully satisfied. There is some dis- 
position among sellers to protect themselves by asking 
an advance upon present prices on deliveries during the 
next few months. Among the recent sales we note one 
lot of 3000 tons to a stove founder, the sellers being 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia furnaces. We quote: 
No. 1, $16.35 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.65 to $16; No. 2 
Plain, $15.15 to $16; Gray Forge, $14.65; Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $16; No. 2 Foundry, 
$15.25; No. 1 Soft, $16; No. 2 Soft, $15.25; No. 3 Foundry, 
$14.75; No. 4 Foundry, $14.25; Gray Forge, $14.25. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No large transactions are reported. 
The extraordinary condition of this year’s demand is 
shown by the fact that the shops have not yet been able 
to begin making Pipe for stock, which they usually be- 
gin to do long before this. We continue to quote $26 
to $27 per gross ton at tidewater. 

Steel Rails.—Reports show that the total sales of 
Standard Rails to date for next year’s delivery aggre- 
gate 1,368,000 tons. This does not include Rails for 
electric lines. It is reported that foreign Rails can be 
laid down, ¢c.i.f. New York, at £5. Adding the duty of 
$8.96, this would bring the cost roughly to $34, so that 
importations are not possible except under special cir- 
cumstances at Pacific Coast points. The price quoted, 
however, shows what low figures our Rail mills would 
have to meet if they were to hunt for foreign business. 
We continue to quote Standard Sections at $28, Eastern 
nill, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—No large transactions are 
reported locally in Structural Steel. The awarding of 
the contract for the building of the Custom House will 
bring quite some tonnage into the market. Prices are 
quoted as follows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c; Angles, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. 
to 1.85¢.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared 
Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. 
for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron 
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Plates are held at 2.40c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.90c. for 
Flange, and 3.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.65c.; 
Soft Steel Bars, 1.70ce. 


The Lehigh Steel & Iron Company of Allentown, Pa., 
who have started their furnace after a long idleness, an- 
nounce that they have opened an office for the sale of 
Pig Iron in the Beard Building, 120-122 Liberty street. 
R. S. Bosworth will be in charge of the sales depart- 
ment, 


Metal Market. 


NEw Yor«, December 4, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—The corner in spot and November Tin, which 
last week shot prices up to 338c., is over, and prices are 
settling back to the vicinity of normal values. Just be- 
fore the close of last month the delayed steamers all ar- 
rived safely, and being promptly discharged, relieved the 
situation. Immediately spot fell rapidly, and on Satur- 
day last ex-stock was offered at 26c., but could not 
find buyers. Since then the market has continued to de- 
cline, closing to-day at 24.50c. to 24.75c. Futures were 
quoted as follows: December, 24.65c. to 24.75c.; January, 
23.75¢. to 24c. London was quoted very weak, at £110 
15s. for spot and £104 for futures. The monthly statis- 
tics are viewed as being very unfavorable. The increase 
in the visible supply amounts to more than 2700 tons, be- 
ing the largest for the year. 


Copper.—The crisis is evidently close at hand, and 
the market stands entirely demoralized to-day. The 
large interest which has upheld the price right along 
is quoted in the trade as giving up the fight in this re- 
spect and declaring open market. All quotations are 
entirely nominal, and only the most urgent purchases 
are being made. The figures generally given in the 
trade are 1614c. to 17c. for spot, 16%¢c. to 165¢c. for Elec- 
trolytic and 16c. for Casting. The market is, however, 
so unsettled that it is impossible to get any idea of 
values. Rumors of large sales at cut prices, or at pres- 
ent prices with a guarantee against decline, are dis- 
credited in the trade. It is held that under conditions 
such as exist to-day consumers would not enter the 
market under any circumstances. The course of the 
London market is taken to reflect the actual situation 
in Copper. Very large sales have been made there late- 
ly, and at prices equivalent to 12c. It is claimed that 
the Copper could be brought here, refined and laid down 
here at a price not exceeding 138%c. London has had a 
series of sharp breaks, toppling from £65 for spot and 
£62 10s. for futures last week to £55 5s. for spot and £55 
for futures... Heavy sales were again reported to-day 
from London. Best Selected declined £2 to £70, which 
is equivalent to 14.72c., London. The exports for the 
month of November amounted to 6367 tons. 

Pig Lead—Is entirely unchanged. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company still quote 4.37%4c. for 
Desilverized, f.o.b. New York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. 
London declined 3 shillings 9 pence to £11. 

Spelter.—Business is quiet at 4.30c. here and 4.10c. to 
4.15¢c., St. Louis. London declined $ pence to £16 10s. 

Antimony—is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8%Xc. 
Cookson’s is unchanged, being held nominally at 10\%c. 
Outside brands declined to 8c. to 8\4e. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, prices continuing on a basis of 
60c. for lots not cavered by yearly contracts. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change here. The price is 
$51 per flask of 76% Ibs., in lots of 50 flasks and more. 
London has declined 2 shillings 6 pence, to £8 17s. 6d. 

Tin Plates.—The situation is unchanged. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are selling only for the first 
quarter of next year on a basis of $4.19 per box of stand- 
ard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4 f.o.b. mills. 
There was a decline of 5% shillings in London, the price 
falling to 12 shillings 104% pence. 


a oqaimnamns 


The South Carolina and West Indian Exposition was 
formally opened at Charleston, 8. C., on Monday. Sen- 
ator Depew was the orator of the occasion, and a mes- 
sage of greeting was sent by President Roosevelt. 
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Mechanical Engineers. 


New York Convention, 


The first session of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers was held at the house of the society last 
Tuesday evening. The retiring president, Samuel T. 
Wellman, then read his address on “ The Early History 
of Open Hearth Steel Manufacture in the United 
States,” which will be found presented in part elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Among those present were the following: 


Wellman, Samuel T., president, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wiley, Wm. H., treasurer, sed — 

iutton, F. R., secretary, New York. 

paste Edwin, nominated for president, 1901-2, Cleveland, 
Ohio. i 

Loring, Charles H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hunt, Charles Wallace, New York. 

Wales, Chas. M., New York. 

Parsons, W. de B., New York. 

Nason, Carleton W., New York. 

Monaghan, Wm. F., New York. 

Giles, C. E., Providence, R. I. 

Warner, W. R., Clevelahd, Ohio. 

Cox, J. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richards, F. H., Hartford, Conn. 

Benjamin, C. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rites, F. M., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Swasey, Ambrose, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Foster, Chas. F., Chicago, Ill. 

Gale, Horace, B., Natick, Mass. 

McFarland, W. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, E. E., Springfield, Vt. 

Bauer, Chas. L., Springfield, Ohio. 

Bruegel, Theo. A., Philadelphia. 

Billings, Chas. E., Hartford, Conn. 

Honsberg, Aug. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norris, H. M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Paul, J. W., Kittanning, Pa. 

Fisher, Clark. Trenton, N. J. 

Ridsdale, T. W., New York. 

Stillman, F. H., New York. 

Gillis, A. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fernald, R. H., New York. 

Scott, Geo. H., Worcester, Mass. 

Ashworth, Daniel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Winther, Chas. A. G., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Boyer, E. S., New York. 

Morgan, Chas. H., Worcester, 

Archer, E. R., Richmond. 

Kafer, John C., New York. ; 

Manning, Chas. H., Manchester, N. H. 

Tabor, Harris. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Schoenborn, W. E., Washington, D. C. 

Boyer, C. W., Somerville, Mass. 

Townsend, David, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raynal, A. H.. Washington, D. C. 

Barrus, Geo. H., Boston, Mass. 

Rogers, W. S., Keene, N. H. 

Hill, John W., Keene, N. H. 

Boyer, Francis H., Somerville, Mass. 

Ashton, A. C., Boston, Mass. 

Garrett, Wm., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Naylor, Ernest W.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allen, Chas. M., Worcester, Mass. 

Armstrong, E. J.. Erie, Pa. 

Tyler, Chas. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Woodbury, C. J. H., Lynn, Mass. 

Olcott, E. E.. New York. 

Basford, G. M., New York. 

Green, Samuel M., Holyoke. Mass. 

Sweet, John E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York. 


Mass. 


Burgdorff, T. F.. 
Baldwin, Wm. J., New York. 
Fleischman, Otto, Boston, Mass. 
Wheeler, F. Meriam, New York. 
Wilson, J. Fred., Worcester, Mass. 
Fladd, Fred’k C., Brooklyn. 
Alexander, L. A., Ansonia, Conn. 
Bates, E. P., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Almond, T. R., Brooklyn. 

Rockwood, Geo. L., Worcester, Mass. 
McBride, James, Brooklyn. 

Parks, E. H., Providence, R. I. 
Whitehead, Geo. E.. Providence, R. I. 
Silk, E. E., Guest of Council. 
Cullingworth, G. R., Ne® York. 

Peck, Geo. M.. New York. 

Christie, W. Wallace, Paterson, N. J. 
Hoppes, John J.., Bpringtels, Ohio. 
Hoppes, Chas. E., Springfield, Ohio. 
Pitkin, A. J., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rielly, Wm. J., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Webster, W. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
White, Maunsel, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Alberger. Louis R., New York. 
Pusey, Chas. W., Wilmington, Del. 
Walworth, Arthur C., Boston, Mass. 


Wednesday morning was the usual business session. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Edwin Reynolds of Milwaukee; vice-presi- 
dents, Wilfred Lewis of Philadelphia, M. E. Cooley of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and M. P. Higgins of Worcester, 
Mass. For managers: R. S. Moore of San Francisco, 
H. A. Gillis of Richmond, Va., and Charles H. Corbett 
of Brooklyn, and for treasurer, William H. Wiley of 
New York. 

The report of the Council showed that last December 
a committee of three was ordered to consider the advisa- 
bility of extending the usefulness of the secretary’s of- 
fice. As a result of the work of this committee the 
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Council approved a policy looking to a more active can 
vass for desirable papers to be read at the meetings, ang 
further that certain directions of work should be pur 
sued with more vigor. It was ordered that an additional] 
assistant should be furnished to the secretary, and who 
should be an educated mechanical engineer. The posi- 
tion thus created is being filled by Arthur L. Rice. 

The present membership of the society in its various 
grades is as follows: Honorary members, 18; members 
1615; associates, 159, and juniors, 537, making a total of 
2329. There are in addition 96 life members. 


Dues Not Increased. 

,At the Milwaukee meeting notice was given of a pro- 
posed amendment to the rules that the initiation fees 
and annual dues of a member and associate shall be in- 
creased from $15 to $25, and of a junior from $10 to $15. 
Notices were sent to the members by the Council (which 
includes all the past presidents, the president, vice-presi- 
dents and managers), stating that such increase was 
necessary in order that the society might pay outstand- 
ing indebtedness and increase its facilities for do 
ing work, with a suggestion that the added income might 
permit of research along certain lines. The circular 
stated that the present return to members in the form 
of publications and otherwise costs a sum per annum 
greater than the aggregate sum received in dues. And 
therefore to maintain the present return at the present 
rates of dues would be to run the society in debt. After 
this statement is the remark “It is in debt now to its 
printer.” 

Discussion. 

C. W. Hunt made a motion that the dues be in- 
creased as above stated, and explained that the life mem- 
bership fee should be at least $350, since the present 
cost was too much at variance with the annual dues as 
they now stood. In other words, it paid a member un- 
usual interest to join the life membership ranks. He ex- 
plained that the society was now in debt over $13,000, 
which, of course, must be paid, and he was in favor of 
the increase, which would result in an additional income 
of about $20,000 annually, and would place the society 
on a sound financial footing. He further explained that 
the expenses of the society could be reduced by doing 
away with the pocket list of members, by the sending of 
papers in advance, and by reducing the number of papers 
printed at each meeting. He pledged the hearty co-op- 
eration of the council, no matter what might be the re- 
suit of the vote. 

Francis M. Boyer said that two-thirds of the members 
of the council did not know of the actual financial con- 
dition of the society until a meeting held October 31 
last. The deficiency started three years ago. In order to 
maintain its position as a technical society and increase 
its usefulness to all its members, it is necessary to under 
take original research. He referred to a paper to be pre- 
sented at a later session on testing fly wheels to destruc 
tion, by Professor Benjamin, who had been limited in the 
size of the wheels he tried to 24 inches. Experiments 
along the same line could be undertaken in larger sizes 
of wheels if the funds were provided. 

M. N. Forney thought it would be better to vote down 
the proposed amendment and inform all the members 
of the exact condition of the soeciety’s resources, when a 
more intelligent vote could be had at the next convention. 

Angus Sinclair said that the council was at fault. 
“There is no use to say the council has done splendidly 
when it has allowed the society to run in debt.” 

Henry R. Towne said that the society was in no dan- 
ger whatever of bankruptcy. Its credit was good for 
an indefinite period and its resources ample. He thought 
the best way out of the present trouble was to increase 
the dues, but not to the extent proposed. He advocated 
$20 for members and associates and $12.50 for juniors. 
This would increase the income about $9000, and would 
in a year and a half clear off the present debt. 

Col. E. D. Meier said that resident members, since 
they received more benefits from residing near the head- 
quarters, should pay more. 

The result of the vote of members present, and of 
the proxies received and voted, resulted in the proposed 
amendment being lost. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw YORK, December 4, 1901. 

Interest in the general situation continues unabated. 
Ivemand in ordinary lines is keeping up with the quick 
»ace set a short time ago. Special inquiries are said to 
. coming in with unusual] frequency. Taken all in all, 
wusiness is in an excellent condition in almost all 

ranches of the trade. Industrial developments in the 
Southern States are calling forth special efforts on the 
part of sellers in that direction. Activity in these quar- 
ers is said to be very keen at present and a good line 
of future developments are under way. The great cot- 
ion mills of the South are making very extensive im- 
provements, and fittingly the machine shops in the vi- 
cinity are having their capacity increased. The New 
port News ship yard is constantly growing, and crowded 
though it is with work, there is a large amount of pros- 
pective work in hand that will necessitate an increased 
purchase of equiprnent. Present indications point to the 
project looking toward the establishment of a new 
ship yard on the Gulf coast meeting with successful 
issue. 

Things in the machinery trade generally go by ex- 
tremes, and the matter of development of special terri- 
tories is no exception to the rule. Consequently while 
one branch of the trade are making special efforts in the 
South, several prominent engineering firms are making 
a strong play for business in Canada. Here, also, indus- 
trial progress is making important strides. Another 
Northern projeet which is still attracting the attention 
of the trade is the Lackawanna Steel & Iron Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y. This concern have already purchased 
very heavily, but are not yet entirely out of the market. 
Such matters as machine shop equipment, hoists and ac- 
cessories to the furnaces, &c., are as yet but partly set- 
tled. 

Owing to the enormous amount of machinery re- 
quired, the Havana sewerage job is obtaining closest 
attention. When the talk of revising the Dady bid be- 
came known it was erroneously reported that the con- 
tract had been awarded te Mr. Dady. The award has 
not been made as yet, and it was decided simply to 
recognize Mr. Dady’s new bid. The matter is still in 
statu quo. 

Machine Tools. 

One of the most important developments was the de- 
plorable announcement that owing to the great depres- 
sion prevailing in Germany the firm of Gustav Diech- 
mann & Sohn of Berlin had closed out in voluntary 
liquidation. We are officially advised of this fact, but 
the basis of settlement with the American creditors 
was not stated. It is stated in the trade that the amount 
involved is about $180,000. It is also stated that Mr, 
A. Otto Diechmann has offered to settle on a basis of 
40 cents on the dollar. The concern were one of the 
best known of German importing machinery houses 
handling American machine toois. During the flourish- 
ing period of Germany's industrial prosperity the firm 
sold many Amevican tools of some of the best builders. 
Even during the early portion of the depression abroad 
this concern were probably the heaviest purchasers of 
American machine tools. Among the concerns most 
seriously affected are said to be the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company of Providence, R. I.; the F. E. Reed Com- 
pany of Worcester, and the Niles Tool Works Company 
of Hamilton, Ohio. 

One of the most important of the operations now in 
prospect requiring a large amount of machinery is the 
rebuilding of one of the plants of the National Enameling 
&« Stamping Company of 81-83 Fulton street, New York. 
The Brooklyn plant of this company, located on Metro- 
politan avenue, was totally destroyed by fire last week. 
The Executive Committee of the company now have the 
matter of rebuilding before them. It has not been de- 
‘ided whether the plant will be rebuilt on the old site 

r whether the plant at Berlin Village, L. I., is to be en- 
larged, and the two plants brought under one roof. In 
either event, a very large equipment of machinery will 
e required. The concern manufacture enameled kitch- 
enware, 
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The American Match Machine Company, who are 
building new works at Avondale, N. J., are in the mar- 
ket for machinery. Another concern who were picking 
up equipment during the week were the Spiral Riveted 
Tube Company, who are erecting a new plant at Bergen 
Point, N. J. 

The Dover Boiler Works of Dover, N. J., who are 
adding extensively to their plant, have been looking 
about for small traveling and jib cranes, and a number 
of machine tools. <A portion of the new equipment has 
been purchased. 

The MeKiernan Drill Company, who recently re- 
moved their works from Paterson, N. J., to Dover, N. J., 
are now in the market for equipment for a new forge 
and blacksmith shop. The concern are manufacturers 
of mining machinery, rock drills, &e. 

We are advised by the Lima Locomotive & Machine 
Company of I.ima, Ohio, that they are about to com- 
mence the erection of a new machine shop, which will 
be 120 x 400 feet in size. The new shop will be the out- 
come of unusual prosperity, as the present works of the 
company are entirely inadequate. 

The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company of Pitts- 
burgh have placed an order with the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company for a 60-ton double trolley electric travel- 
ing crane to be installed in their new works at Grove- 
ton, on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, near Pitts- 
burgh. In the same plant are a 35-ton and a 15-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane of the above type. 

The New Century Heating & Ventilating Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of warm air furnaces, 
inform us that they are in the market for metal working 
machinery for making hot air furnaces, ranges and 
stoves. P. W. Beech is president of the company. 

George Oldham & Son, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
pneumatic engineers and general machinists, are erect- 
ing an addition to their old mill. The Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
awarded the contract for all the necessary equipment. 

The Newhouse Wheel Company, 52 Broadway, New 
York City, have incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,000,000 for the purpose of manufacturing mine and 
industrial car wheels, wagon hubs, trucks, &e. The 
company are in the market for a well equipped foundry 
adapted to making small car wheels with a capacity of 
from 50 to 100 tons per day. Location desired in West- 
ern Penusylvania or Eastern Ohio, with good shipping 
facilities. C. W. Wheelock is the promoter of the 
company. 

Cason, Richardson & Co., manufacturers of hard- 
ware, furniture, stoves, &c., advise us that they are 
going more extensively into the machinery business and 
shall be pleased to receive descriptive catalogues of 
slide valve engines, boilers, boiler pumps, &c. The con- 
cern are located at Nacogdoches, Texas. 

We are informed that the Simpson Stove & Mfg. 
Company, who will remove their present works from 
Pittsburgh to Canonsburg, Pa., have drawn plans for a 
building, 200 x 100 feet, to contain a machine shop 
among equipment, warerooms and offices. Also a foun- 
dry building, 150 x 75 feet, and several small buildings. 
The plant will be equipped with modern appliances 
throughout, and is expected to be ready for operation 
in April or May of next year. The concern are in the 
market for foundry equipment and gas engines that 
will develop 100 horse-power. The concern are manu- 
facturers of gas ranges and gas appliances. 


Miscellaneous. 

Builders of pumps are now figuring on that class of 
machinery that is to be installed in the battle ships now 
being built at the various large shipyards. The con- 
tracts for this portion of the ships’ machinery are about 
to be awarded by the shipbuilders who have the craft 
under way. The yards engaged in this work are 
Cramps, Newport News, Union Iron Works and the 
Fore River Iron Works of Weymouth, Mass. 

In connection with the two great ships that are now 
building at the plant of the Eastern Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, at New London, Conn., the Lidgerwood Mfg. 
Company received a very large order. The order called 
for the sbip’s winches to be used on the vessel. There 
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are to be 76 of them, ranging from 5 to 20 tons. 
will be electrically operated. General Electric motors 
will be used. These ships will be the largest cargo ves- 
sels ever built. They will have a carrying capacity of 
21,000 tons, which is 1000 tons more than the “ Celtic.” 

The Washington Company of 39 Cortlandt street, 
sales agents for the Franklin Boiler Works Company of 
Troy, N. Y., have received the order for the 600 horse- 
power water tube boilers to be installed in the new 
Pabst Theater of this city. 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler of 39-41 Cortlandt 
street were awarded a contract for two 900 horse-power 
cross compound condensing engines by the Cincinnati, 
Georgetown & Portsmouth Street Railway of Cincinnati. 
The engines are to be direct connected to electric gen- 
erators. Cahall boilers have been ordered. 


They 


Naval Supplies. 
PUGET SOUND. 


Bids on machinery to be installed at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard were opened on November 26, as follows: 
Bidder 1. Mitchel, Lewis & Stover Company, Seattle, Wash. 

. Northwest Fixture Company, Seattle, Wash. 

James O. Bradley, Tacoma, Wash. 

. Westinghouse Electric Company, Washington, D. C. 

F. A. La Roche Company, 652 West Hudson street, New York 

City, informal. 

. Whyte & Smith, Washington, D. C. 

. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New York City. 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

. Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

0. Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 100 First street, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

11. Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 

12. Fox Bros. & Co., 24 Vesey street, New York City. 

18. Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

14. Fairbank Company, 311 Broadway, New York City. 

15. James G. Biddle, Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

16. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York City. 

17. W. H. Foster, 126 Liberty street, New York City. 

18. Montgomery & Co., 105 Fulton street, New York City. 

19. Garvin Machine Company, Spring and Varick streets, New 
York City. 

20. Manhattan Supply Company, 160 Duane street, New York 
City. 

21. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

22. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, 115 Liberty street, New 
York City. 

23. Western Electric Company, 57 Bethune street, New York 
City. 

24. Charles C. Moore, 32 First street, San Francisco, Cal. 

25. McCay Engineering Company, East German street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

26. Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., Fremont street, San Francisco, Cal. 

27. Park & Lacy, San Francisco, Cal. 

28. James L. Robertson, 204 Fulton street, New York City. 

29. Smith-Vail Company, Equitable Building, New York City. 

30. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 

31. Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

32. F. Harral, 85 Chambers street, New York City. 

33. Long Arm System Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

34. Thresher Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

85. Tatum & Bowen, 34 Fremont street, San Francisco, Cal. 

36. Mark Flather Planer Company, Nashua, N. H. 

37. G. V. Crescent Company, Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

38. Hanlon-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

39. Bentel & Margadent Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

40. M. F. Davidson, 42 Keap street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

41. Charles J. Tagliabue, 53 Fulton street, New York City, in- 
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formal. 

42. Wheeler Condenser Company, 120 Liberty street, New York 
City. 

Class 1. One 100 horse-power boiler—Bidder 26, $2630; 24, 
$3900. 


Class 2. One duplex feed pump for 100 horse-power -boiler— 
Ridder 26, $65 and $70; 20, $77.90; 38, $80: 35, $86; 
24, $85 and $65; 27, $90; 1, $94; 16, $98; 8, $104.25; 
29, $111.75. 

Class 3. One surface condenser for use with 100 horse-power 
boiler—Bidder 3, $887 ; 40, $1003 ; 42, $1040; 29, $1088; 
24, $1134; 16, $1223. ‘ 

Class 4. One 32-kw. generating set-—Bidder 13, $3475 ; 
25, $4300; 34, $4650. 

Class 5. One 15 horse-power motor, two 5 horse-power motors— 
Bidder 34, $650; 4, $725; 2, $815; 3, $870; 27, $903.75; 
8, $991; 33, $1000; 16, $1069; 38, $1228. 

Class 6. One 32-inch swing engine lathe—Bidder 3, $1093; 7, 
$1375 and $1525; 21, $1730; 31, $1885; 10, $1900. 

Class 7. One 12-inch swing tool room lathe—Bidder 20, $77: 
7, $315; 31, $365; 11, $405; 10, $470. 

Class 8. One back geared turret lathe—Bidder 27, $1445; 3, 
$1465; 11, $2658. 

Class 9. One 16-inch swing engine lathe—Bidder 26, $277, $293 
and $275; 21, $308; 3, $332; 7, $350; 11, $395.80; 27, 
$406 ; 31, $435; 10, $503.50. 

Class 10. One hand speed lathe—Bidder 10, $73; 17, $75; 12, 


3, $3700 ; 
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$87.68 ; 7, $85 and $100; 22, $108; 21, $112; 27, $116 
81, $125; 11, $148. 

Class 11. One universal milling machine—Bidder 31, $665; 3 
$825; 21, $844; 26, $945 and $1070; 27, $1100; 30, 
$1113; 17, 1130; 38, $1144; 10, $1155; 22, $1267; 20, 
$1494; 7, $1675. 

Class 12. One 24-inch pillar shaper—Bidder 21, $447 ; 22, $449 
26, $355 and $495; 27, $487; 10, $533; 3, $540; 17, 
$719 ; 36, $500, informal. 

Class 13. One open side planing machine—Bidder 7, $1215; 14 
$1295. 

Class 14. One drill press—Bidder 21, $114; 26, $120; 27, $123; 
7, $135; 10, $145; 3, $151; 17, $151; 22, $154; 31, $160. 

Class 15. One sensitive three-spindle drill press—Bidder 21, 
$135; 3, $138: 11, $140; 17, $140; 7, $150; 27, $150, 
22, $152; 10, $175. 

Class 16. One universal grinding machine with attachments— 
Bidder 26, $370; 7, $490; 10, $595. 

Class 17. One 24-inch water tool grinder—Bidder 26, $78; 22, 
$85; 3, $90; 7, $95 and $170; 17, $111.75; 27, $117; 
21, $153; 10, $175; 38, $175. 

Class 18. One polishing and buffing lathe—Bidder 17, $36.50; 
2, $42; 10, $49.50; 26, $55; 27, $66. 

Class 19. One grinding stone, trough and frame—Bidder 26, 
$67; 7, $70; 27, $82; 6, $126.88. 

Class 20. One portable pipe threading machine—Bidder 3, $92; 
ha 14, $110; 7, $115; 8, $141.25; 10, $145; 27, 

Class 21. Twenty-four bench legs—Bidder 18, $84; 21, $93.60: 
10, $96 ; 12, $99.84; 7, $100; 27, $122.40; 20, $1438.21. 

Class 22. One pattern makers’ lathe—Bidder 3, $157 ; 27, $175; 
22, $179; 21, $222 and $245; 7, $225; 26, $360, $297 
and $320; 31, $435; 39, $566. 

Class 23. One adjustable saw table—Bidder 3, $110; 21, $148; 
26, $155; 35, $160; 27, $173; 38, $199.80; 39, $170, 
$224 and $210; 7, $215; 6, $235. 

Class 24. One four-sided molder—Bidder 3, $225; 39, $248; 35, 
$265; 7, $275; 26, $295; 38, $309.70; 6, $378.10; 21, 
$228, $254 and $360. 

Class 25. One 36-inch hand saw—-Bidder 3, $130; 27, $140; 8, 
$149; 35, $150; 21, $162; 1, $170; 7, $125 and $175; 
26, $125 and $152; 6, $210.50; 39, $166; 38, 220.30. 

Class 26. One electro plating outfit—Bidder 2, $487 ; 25, $930. 

Class 27. One ammeter, graduated to 750 amperes; one am- 
meter, graduated to 300 amperes; one ammeter, gradu- 
ated to 15 amperes—Bidder 25, $160; 23, $163.10; 2, 
$172; 15, $191.50; 16, $192. 

Class 28. One voltmeter, graduated from 0 to 15 volts; two 
voltmeters, graduated from 0 to 150 volts—Bidder 235, 
$125 ; 23, $162.35; 2, $171.75; 15, $190; 16, $191. 

Class 29. One tachometer—Bidder 10, $54; 12, $59.85; 15, $60; 
23, $60; 18, $65; 16, $76.18. 

Class 30. One photometer—Bidder 15, $300. 

Class 31. One testing set—Bidder 23, $60; 15, $70; 2, $78.50; 
16, $89.35. 

Class 32. One cast iron testing plate—No bids. 

Class 33. One centrifugal steam separator—Bidder 8, $89.50; 
16, $89.50 ; 12, $89.98 ; 24, $253.50. 

Class 34. One steam gauge and one vacuum gauge—Bidder 20, 
$39 ; 9, $41.25; 10, $45; 12, $49.90; 1, $66; 16, $68.46; 
27, $82.50. 

Class 35. Two steam engine indicators—Bidder 28, $110; 10, 
$120; 8, $135; 38, $150; 16, $152.18; 12, $161.70; 20, 
$168 ;.27, $170; 7, $170; 9, $186. 

Class 36. One steam calorimeter—Bidder 28, $33; 10, $50. 

Class 37. Three thermometers—Bidder 12, $36; 20, $63. 

Class 38. Instruments, tools, mechanics’ clamps, lathe dogs, lathe 
tools, hand chasers, reamers, drills, files and miscellaneous 
hardware—Bidder 32, $899.48 ; 12, $867.84; 10, $978.51; 
18, $990.56 ; 20, $1018.33 ; 27, informal. 

Class 39. Eight pieces shafting 16 feet long, 6 pairs flanged 
couplings, 19 hangers—Bidder 20, $187; 37, $236.50; 27, 
$242.20 ; 8, $277; 18, $298.60; 1, $301.80. 


Class 40. 64 feet wrought iron piping, 4 inches diameter—RBid- 
der 1, $27.65. 


MARE ISLAND BOILERS. 


Bids were opened November 23 for furnishing and 
installing three 200 horse-power boilers at the navy 
yard, Mare Island, Cal., as follows: 


Item 1. Price for plant of three boilers complete i 
with plan and specification. ee 
Item 2. Price for plant of two-boilers com 
with plan and specification. 
item 5. it ey 
e Risdon Iron Locomotive Works, San Francisco. 
aid 1, $26,825 ie $22,305 ; 3, six months. > ee 
es C. Moore ‘o., San Francisco, Cal., ite : 
: $26,677 : 8, elght months. » A GOAMS sa 
yron ackson, 411 Market street, San Fr 
$29,400 ; 2, $25,950. marneernie 


plete in accordance 


item 1, 
= 


—_—— 


It is reported that the October earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation were $10,627,000, after setting 
aside $1,500,000 for improvements, &c. 





A very handsome premium is being realized on the 
underwriting of the Pocahontas Coal Company, in which 
many men closely identified with the steel industry are 
interested. Thus far 75 per cent. has been called in and 


10 per cent. may be requested at an early day. On Tues- 
day 129 was bid. 
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ing 
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The Chicago and Northwestern 
Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, December 2, 1901. 

The unanimity with which all machinery interests 
report continued activity is a gratifying feature of cur- 
rent trade. In every branch manufacturers are crowded 
with work, the pressure on their facilities increasing in- 
stead of diminishing. It is an exception to find an estab- 
lishment not reporting an enlarged business in Novem- 
ber as compared with previous months. The demand 
for machinery is doubly stimulated by the prosperous 
conditions now prevailing, as the manufacturers are 
being obliged to enlarge their equipment to meet the 
heavy demand from their customers. The conditions in 
some detail are shown in the following statements: 


Engines and Mining Machinery. 


Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., state that 
during the month of November they started a number 
of negotiations which they expect to close very shortly. 
About the usual number of minor orders have been re- 
ceived and they say they can see no diminution in the 
general demand. The new works of the company at 
West Allis are being erected with all possible speed. 

Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, say that all the de- 
partments are enjoying good business, and their various 
works are running to their fullest capacity. As for the 
future outlook they say they anticipate continued pros- 
perity in their respecive lines of manufacture. 

Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., state that 
inquiries seem to be on the increase, and orders are be- 
ing placed at full prices to their fullest capacity. They 
could book more if they could promise any satisfactory 
delivery. 

Charter Gas Engine Company, Sterling, Ill., report 
that their expectations of busines for November have 
been fully realized and anticipations for the future con- 
tinue bright. They have made shipments during the 
month by the carload to different points in the country 
and their order book is crowded. ° 

Marinette Iron Works, Marinette, Wis., state they 
found business during the month of November exceeding 
their expectations. They have received a large number 
of orders for engines from 50 to 125 horse-power for the 
Pittsburgh district, also orders for various city water 
and lighting plants and railway pumping contracts. 
They are placing orders on their books much more rap- 
idly than they are able to fill them, although they have 
already increased the output of their plant by an addi- 
tion of 125 feet to their machine shop, also installing a 
Taylor gas producer in connection with which they 
will run their plant with their own engines. 

Machine Tools and Supplies. 

Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, report their Novem- 
ber business far in excess of October, which was one 
of the largest Octobers that they have ever experienced. 
They are receiving many orders from various sections 
of the West and Northwest for general supplies, as well 
as liberal orders for their Helmet oil, thus indicating the 
general prosperity of the manufacturing interests. They 
are very busy at their factory at Beloit, and are making 
additions of several thousand feet to their floor space 
in order to increase their output, and meet the demands 
of an increased business. They are shipping Gardner 
grinders, Bonanza cups and Badger die stocks to all 
parts of the world. During the last week they have 
made shipments of grinders to Ohio, Illinois, New York 
and Pennsylvania, while Badger and Gardner die stocks 
and Bonanza cups have been sent to England, Argen- 
tine Republic and Brazil. They anticipate an increased 
business for December and during the coming year. A 
new 50-page catalogue on specialties of their own manu- 
facture has just been received from the printers and is 
ready for applicants. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, say their machin- 
ery business for the month of November has been quite 
satisfactory, the demand from all sources being up to 
the standard reported for the last 60 or 90 days. Their 
general business in hydraulic and heavy power ma- 
chinery for boiler shops and tank factories has been 
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large. Among sales made are the following: Hydraulic 
riveter, to M. A. Ryan, Northwestern Steam Boiler 
Works, Duluth, Minn.; Lennox rotary bevel and slitting 
shears, to Aultman Company, Canton, Ohio; Dyer 
Brothers, San Francisco Cal.; Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad, at Cleveland; Abendroth & Root 
Mfg. Company, Newburgh, N. Y., and others. 

Hill Tool Company, Anderson, Ind., say that the past 
month has been the largest November they have ever 
had by from 25 to 30 per cent. All indications point te 
a bright future. The increase is not confined to any 
particular section, but is general at home and abroad. 

Armstrong Bros.’ Tool Company, Chicago, state that 
the volume of business in their specialties during Novem- 
ber has been greater than they have experienced in any 
month in their experience. The best feature of this 
heavy demand is that it shows no signs of decreasing, 
but, on the contrary, it seems to become heavier each 
day. Of this increased business the West and North- 
western States have furnished their full share. 

The Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
report that the volume of business for the month of 
November will very handsomely exceed that for any 
month since March 1900. They find the demand for 
millers very encouraging, and it is their opinion that the 
turn of the year will create further interest in the gen- 
eral line of machine tools. There is always a goodly 
amount of business entering the market after operations 
for the calendar year have been demonstrated profit- 
able. 

Hoefer Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., say their busi- 
ness for their regular line of metal saws, drill presses, 
furniture and bed spring machinery and wire straighten- 
ers is constantly on the increase, while their special 
machinery business has so enormously increased that 
they cannot possibly take care of it on account of the 
lack of room. This increase is not only in domestic, but 
also in foreign business, especially in the wire working 
machinery line. They have recently received a good 
order for fence machinery, and are figuring on large con- 
tracts now from several other parties for the same line 
of machinery, of which they are making a thorough 
study. They are also figuring wtih a European firm 
for a machine of this kind. They have recently de 
veloped a new barb wire machine on an entirely new 
principle. Their spring bed machinery is in great de- 
mand and they are constantly from two to three months 
behind on orders. 


McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, say their trade 
during November was very satisfactory, including sev- 
eral nice orders, among them the machine shop equip- 
ment for the E. P. Holden Machine Company, 176 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. They have plenty of new busi- 
ness to figure on and the outlook for the immediate 
future is very flattering. 

Perry Ransom, Oshkosh, Wis., reports the past month 
an exceedingly busy one. They are looking forward to 
the largest winter trade they have ever had. With the 
exception of one good order from the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, they have booked no specially interesting or- 
ders. Their trade seems to be scattering all over the 
country and extends from New York to San Francisco. 
They have also made shipments to Canada. The red 
tape which the custom house officials require, however, 
interferes with the quick delivery of goods in some 
cases. 

John H. Dawson, guccessor to Dawson & Goodwin, 
Chicago, states that the month of November was re 
markably active, the volume of business having been 
very much larger than in any previous month this year. 
He has purchased a large amount of machinery, both 
new and second hand, and has closed a contract with the 
W. P. Davis Machine Company of Rochester, N. Y., for 
their line of lathes, drill presses, key seat cutting ma- 
chine and cutting off machines, also with the Philadel- 
phia Machine Tool Company for their agency on punch- 
ing presses, shears and multiple punches. Mr. Dawson 
has recently visited all the machinery markets from St. 
Louis to Philadelphia, and believes that Chicago carries 
a far greater stock of new and second hand machinery 
than any other point he visited. 
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Cranes, 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turers of electric traveling cranes, report their business 
entirely satisfactory. From the inquiries received and 
volume of busines secured, they can see no indcation of 
a change. Among orders recently booked are the follow- 
ing: Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
ene 25-ton; McDonough Mfg. Sompany, Eau Claire, 
Wis., one 6-ton; S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., one 5-ton; Jackson Iron & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Clarksburg, W. Va., one 20-ton; R. J. Schwab & 
Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis., one 10-ton; Common- 
wealth Electric Company, Chicago, Ll, two 8-ton and 
one 10-ton; Frank Darling, Vancouver, B. C., one 5-ton; 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wis., 
one 10-ton; Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, IIL, 
one 15-ton; Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
one 150-ton, two 50-ton jibs, and one 10-ton jib; Wm. 
Bayley & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis., one 5-ton; 
Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & Power Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., one 20-ton; American Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., one 5-ton; Tacoma Smelting Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., one 20-ton; Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., one 15-ton; Colonial 
Steel Company, South Monaca, Pa., two 3-ton; Pennsyl- 
vyania Railroad Company, West Philadelphia, Pa., one 
8-ton; McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Ran- 
kin, Pa., one 20-ton; Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., four 10-ton, and Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, one 25-ton and three 5-ton. 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., manufacturers of 
locomotive cranes, advise us that the aggregate of their 
November business compares well with previous months. 
September and October were two of the largest months 
they ever had. Everything from their point of view 
seems promising for the future. 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago, say that business 
with them is very good. They have orders ahead for 
six months. 

Stephens, Adamson & Co., Aurora, Ill., say their trade 
during the month of November showed a very notice- 
able increase in the volume of country business over 
the month of October, especially in the line of rope 
transmission outfits. Their factory is running ten hours 
per day, and they have work enough in their shops and 
in prospect to warrant their saying they will run full 
time all winter. They have just taken a contract for 
the equipment of a large beet sugar factory in the West, 
and have also taken contracts for several rope transmis- 
sion and shafting outfits from manufacturers in Illinois 
and Ohio, who are extending their shops. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
report their November business exceeding that of any 
previous month of the year, and they have no reasou to 
anticipate any abatement of interest in the use of elec- 
trical machinery. The industrial world seems to be 
rapidly awakening to the desirability of the electric 
drive for power transmission. The company are now 
building additions to their shops that will more than 
triple their capacity and they are in hopes that by Jan- 
uary 1 they will be in much better shape for the prompt 
filling of orders. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich., 
say the month of November is usually one of their 
quietest months in the year. This year their Novem- 
ber business has been double what it has been in any 
previous year, and they have orders enough ahead to 
keep them running night and day for six months. 


‘Miscellaneous, 

Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
say that the present indications are that trade for the 
coming year will be even better than it has been. 
Order books are already overflowing with orders for 
future delivery, and they have enough to keep them 
busy for five months if they did not take another order. 

The S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., 
say their business was never better than at present. 
They have booked many good orders during the month 
of November, among which are six 250 horse-power in- 
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ternally fired boilers with corrugated furnaces for th: 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, at Omaha, Neb., and 
five 72-inch by 16-foot horizontal tubular boilers for th» 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, at Pocatello 
Idaho. They are also in receipt of an order for a 22° 
horse-power internally fired boiler from the city 0: 
Lansing, Mich. At the present time they have orders 
for some 30 of this type of boilers, the demand fo; 
which seems to be growing rapidly, so much so, tha: 
they have recently ordered additional machinery fo: 
their boiler shop to the amount of $15,000, and have 
made some additions to the factory plant with a view 
of taking care of this business. A heavy trade seems 
assured at least for some months. 

Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa, say the con- 
dition of trade during the month of November was very 
good and the volume of sales for immediate delivery 
far exceeded expectations. Orders for their improved 
Boss belt hammers, to be delivered after the first of 
the year, are already pouring in from the jobbers, and 
it looks as though the lack of the usual fall business 
will be more than made up in the increased orders being 
booked for spring delivery. New fields are opening up 
for the power hammer, as is evidenced by correspond- 
ence with mining and lumbering firms, vehicle factories 
and other concerns now using heavy trip hammers or 
steam hammers, who are being attracted to the Boss 
hammer for light and rapid forging. Sales for shingle 
sawing machines are increasing, stock orders having 
been received from several machinery jobbers in the 
South, while shipments have recently been made direct 
to mills in Texas, Louisiana, Alabama and Florida. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIL. 
State that their books are full of orders, and they see 
considerable business in the future. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill, say the 
month of November was an exceptionally good one with 
them, as the demand for both wind mills and grinding 
mills has been very large. While they have made some 
progress in catching up with their orders they are still 
far behind, and there appears to be no let up in the 
demand upon them for these goods. As regards the 
coming season, the indications point to an active de- 
mand for their line of goods. Their new factory is 
nearing completion, and they hope to occupy it about 
the first of the year, which will give them very much 
increased facilities and enable them to more than double 
their output another year. 

Chicago House Wrecking Company, Chicago, IIL. 
say that their statements of prosperity in the machin- 
ery line will possibly have become monotonous, but 
they find each month an increasing number of intend- 
ing and actual purchasers. They are crowded with 
business, and especially so for boilers. During the last 
30 days they have booked more orders for boilers than 
they have in the three months previous. Their ship- 
ments are being made all over the country. There is 
no exception to the condition of prosperity that seems 
to prevail, and it seems to be genuine and natural. 
There is not a spurt in the business, but .a steady flow 
of orders and inquiries. They are shipping much mate- 
rial to the East, and have sold two boiler plants within 
the last few days within a radius of 100 miles of Bos- 
ton. Have also sent considerable material into the 
Southeast. Three shipments were to South Carolina. 
one order into Georgia and one into Florida. As re 
gards the future, they look for a business in 1902 that 
will eclipse all previous records. 


_ 
>_> 


Rapid work is being done on the new plant of the 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, which is being eregted 
at Leetsdale, about 15 miles from Pittsburgh, on the 
line of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago Railway. 
The principle output of the new plant will be steel 
barges. The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company are also build- 
ing handsome new offices on Water street, Pittsburgh. 
which will be ready for occupancy shortly after the first 
of the year. The new building is of fire brick, four 
stories high, 48 feet in width by 160 feet long. The 


building will be equipped with all the latest modern of- 
fice appliances. 
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HARDWARE. 


MINUTE ECONOMIES. 

It has for years been the aim of manufacturers to 
avail theinselves of the benefit of the most minute econ- 
cmies in the production of their goods. This has been 
forced upon them by the stress of competition, as in the 
long run success belongs to those who can turn out a 
given product at a minimum price. The application of 
this principle of economy in production is to a great ex- 
tent the secret of the invention and enterprise which 
are so characteristic of this country, and which have so 
much to do with its manufacturing supremacy. The 
representative American manufacturer is constantly en- 
deavoring to effect a saving somewhere. Not only ma- 
chinery and inventions which effect important econo- 
mies are sought for, but there is an unceasing effort to 
avoid unnecessary expense in any department of the 
business. 


The same principle is applicable to mercantile busi- 
ness, in which the expense account is constantly to be 
reckoned with. Its tendency to grow and absorb the 
profits is one of the features of business. Enterprise, 
which is essential to success, usually involves outlay, 
which must notwithstanding be kept strictly within 
bounds. In connection with the repression of unprofit- 
able expenditure there must be a close scrutiny of all 
the details of the business with a view to eliminating 
any outlay which does not justify itself, and also to 
diminish the expense in every department, so that the 
business may be carried on at as low a cost as possible. 
There is little doubt that this is a lesson which mer- 
chants need to learn. In this respect the manufactur- 
ers are far in advance of them. The scrutiny of cost is 
much more rigid in the making than in the selling of 
goods. This is true in a good degree of many of the 
large houses, but the remark is still more applicable to 
the smaller houses. One of the good results of the as- 
sociations which have been taking so prominent a place 
in the Hardware trade is the success with which they 
direct the attention of the members to the necessity 
there is for good business methods in this and many 
other matters. The tendency should be toward saving 
wherever it can be effected. 


In view of the importance of economies in mercan- 
tile affairs the reform of dispensing with receipts for 
remittances, which is referred to in another column, is 
to be commended. The formal acknowledgment of the 
payment of an invoice or account is usually unnecessary, 
as the check or other form of payment is sufficient 
voucher. This being the case, the sending of a receipt is 
not only unnecessary but entails the expense of postage 
as well as the labor of making out the receipt at one 
end and of receiving and taking care of it at the other. 
It thus adds to the expense account without any corre- 
sponding gain. The practice of dispensing with the re- 
ceipt has thus far worked satisfactority with the enter- 
prising houses who have adopted it, and unless further 
trial develops objections or opposition on the part of 
the trade at large its continued extension among pro- 
gressive houses may be expected. We bespeak for it the 
approval of the trade, who should recognize not only the 
desirability of such economies, but should remember 
that their ultimate tendency is to diminish cost and 
thus redound to the general benefit. 


The reform in question is one of the most minute 
of economies, butits adoption bysome of the largest Hard- 
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ware jobbing houses who are characterized by splendid 
business management is deserving of commendation 
not only for the saving effected, but also for the illus- 
tration it gives of the application of the principle of 
economy to what might seem to many an unimportant 
detail of business. It should impress on many a mer- 
chant, easy going and careless in his methods, the wis- 
dom of close watchfulness of the expense account, even 
in the most insignificant matters. The example of the 
great houses doing a business which runs into millions, 
who are not above effecting economy in a small detail 
of their business system, should stimulate their custom- 
ers, and manufacturers and merchants generally, to look 
into their own methods with a view to discovering sav- 
ings that may be effected and improvements that may 
be inaugurated. Waste in mercantile as in manufac- 
turing establishments is a mark of unbusinesslike man- 
agement. 


” 


Condition of Trade. 


There is a good volume of current business and the 
trade are evidently buying freely in most lines. Season 
goods are still commanding the attention of many of the 
larger merchants, and a great many orders have been 
taken. Prices for Hardware, both Shelf and Heavy, are 
as a rule steady. A few lines are regarded with especial 
caution as liable to yield something in price before long. 





A large proportion of the orders coming into manufactur- 
ers are for early shipment to meet immediate wants or to 
supply waiting customers. Winter goods are in especial 
demand, and on some lines are developing a decided 
scarcity. Merchants with the opening of the last month 
of the year are entering upon preparations for the holi- 
day trade, which promises to be large, in view of the 
prevailing. prosperity and the increasing observance of 
the holiday season. Merchants who have not completed 
their arrangements for the Christmas and New Year 
trade may find it necessary to make special efforts to get 
some lines of goods in time. Preparation for the closing 
of the year and plans for the next naturally begin to 
occupy the attention of manufacturers, but the pressure 
of current business is still heavy. Questions in regard 
to the outlook for the coming year—the continuance of 
the demand, the price of the raw material, the extent 
to which foreign trade will be developed—are being can- 
vassed and optimistic views are generally entertained. 


Chicago 
(By Telegraph.) 

The November trade in Hardware proved to be sur- 
prisingly large. While somewhat below the aggregate 
for October the business for the month was con- 
siderably above that for November last year. De- 
cember starts in well. There is the usual buy- 
ing of holiday goods, but jobbers are not dwell- 
ing upon that feature of trade. What is the more inter- 
esting is that demand keeps up for the general line of 
Hardware, though the usual amount of holiday goods 
also will be sold. In some quarters the quiet of the ap- 
proaching inventory season is perceptible. There are 
large shipments of Sheet products, the manufacture of 
which was delayed by the famine of three months ago. 
Quite an accumulation of orders of that nature had piled 
up, and with Sheet supplies since arriving at plants of 
constming manufacturers the delayed shipments of fin- 
ished products are under way. Open weather has con- 
tributed to some extent to the protracted demand for 
goods, but so widespread is the range of orders that 
everything kept in stock seems to be included in the cur- 
rent business. It is a feature of the Heavy Hardware 
trade that while large consumers have bought for their 
future needs the small users have pursued the opposite 
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course, and are taking goods only as they need them, 
often at the expense of serious delays, 

St. Louis. 

(By Telegraph.) 

The volume of general business in the Hardware mar- 
ket is reported no lighter, and a heavy call for goods of 
a holiday character, such as Cutlery, Carving Sets, &c., is 
being felt. The buying for spring requirements con- 
tinues good. Builders’ Hardware is in marked demand, 
and a heavy volume of orders is being placed. A very 
fair and satisfactory condition of trade is reported in the 
heavy department of the market. 


Boston. 


BicELow & DowsE CompaANny.—Business is good and 
every one is made hopeful by the bright outlook. Snow 
and ice have come early this year and remind one of 
old times, when Thanksgiving Day marked the begin- 
ning of winter. In this immediate vicinity there is only 
enough snow to whiten the hill tops, but there is good 
sleighing to the North and East. Most of the ponds 
throughout New England are frozen over and the skat- 
ing is good. Contrasted with several years past the 
climatic conditions favor the consumption and distribu- 
tion of all seasonable goods far in excess of that of 
many former years. The wholesale dealers are all very 
busy and the retail trade shows a marked improvement. 
There seems to be nothing in sight to mar the present 
outlook. Prices are being well maintained and remit- 
tances are fair to good. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betxnar & Co.—The reports that we get from 
Eastern papers fully reflect the condition of the market 
here. There is an extraordinary demand for heavy 
material, and considerable difficulty is experienced in 
getting supplies fast enough to keep stock in fairly good 
shape for filling assorted orders. 

An advance in pig iron in the latter part of Novem- 
ber is, we fancy, an unprecedented thing. If at any 
time in the year the market is apt to be dull it is in 
the month of November and early December. 

Unless we are subjected to disaster or unpleasant 
surprises in some shape, it looks as though we were 
going to enjoy an extremely active spring season, and 
those of the trade who are accustomed to exercise fore- 
thought seem to be of the same impression, judging 
from the preparations they are making. It may be 
still more difficult to get goods in January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Portland, Oregon. 


CorsetTT, Famine & ROBERTSON.—Letter from our 
house for The Iron Age of November 21 was conspicuous 
by its absence. The date of mailing found our four sto- 
ries well soaked, the fire department finding it necessary 
to put nine streams of water on the top floor to cope 
with a fire that had a start such as is likely when 
the alarm is rung in at two o’clock in the morning. The 
fire damage was nothing in comparison with the water 
damage. However, we are in business still at the old 
stand and looking forward to a good.trade after the 
holidays. Of course, with travelers in, working on in- 
ventory, made necessary by fire, we are not at this 
time doing our share in distributing Hardware. 

During November our port has been shipping to 
Samoa, the Philippines, Siberia, China, Japan, South 
Africa, South America and Europe, showing a diversity 
of business that augurs well forthe future. 

The Pacific Northwest will enjoy a Thanksgiving in 
1901 that will be memorable in its history, and one 
that is a forerunner of a development in this section 
undreamed of a few years ago. 


Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HARDWARE CompaANny.—There is no per- 
ceptible change in the volume of trade since our last 
letter to The Iron Age, and wholesale houses are doing 
a business quite equal to any preceding years. The mild 
weather, however, does not stimulate the retail trade 
to call for midwinter goods. The mild, bright sunshiny 
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days are not an incentive for persons to buy Snow 
Shovels, Skates or Oil Heaters and the variety of goods 
that follow in their wake. The retail trade, however, 
appear to be quite active with holiday goods and report 
good trade in the lines that are usually taken prior to 
the Christmas holidays. Some of the retail trade show 
a disposition to anticipate their wants for spring goods, 
The incentive for placing orders for Steel goods appears 
to be the present low prices. The disposition to place 
early orders on Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth is evi- 
dently because they are fearful of an advance after 
January 1, which, at the present writing, looks not un- 
likely. The firmness of the Iron and Steel market and 
the scarcity at the present time are not much of an 
incentive to manufacturers to reduce prices. We think 
the retail trade have caught onto that pretty well. 
Collections are about up to the average in certain 
sections and below the average in other sections. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE ComMPpANy.—We are glad 
to be able to report that the demand for goods continues 
strong, and business is quite satisfactory. The Hard- 
ware people are making great preparations for holiday 
trade and have every reason to expect a good business 
in this class of goods. In fact, there is at present a 
good demand for holiday goods of almost every descrip- 
tion. 

We have a good firm market on the entire line, with 
the exception of Wire Nails, which seem to be a little 
weak, and the price is being cut by the jobbers. Our 
information is, so far as the Hardware business is con- 
cerned in this section of the country, that sales and 
collections were never more satisfactory at this season 
of the year. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzmMuN, KirK & Co.—November business 
has been very satisfactory. The demand for Hardware 
has continued strong throughout the entire month. As 
the holiday season approaches there has been a large 
trade in goods for the season. Collections have been 
unusually good. 


New Orleans. 


A. Batpwin & Co.—As we approach the holidays 
business is slackening up somewhat, although it has 
been exceptionally active during the month of Novem- 
ber. 

Specifications for seasonable goods are much larger 
than usual, and altogether the situation is very en- 
couraging. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails continues 
fair, with orders largely confined to small lots. Lower 
prices are reported as being made by outside mills, 
which are treated with the consideration they deserve 
by the leading manufacturers. The influence of this 
competition is naturally in the direction of lower prices, 
but the market is steadied to a good degree by the 
Strength in Rods and Billets, which justifies the 
maintenance of the price of Wire products at 
a point not very much below the present level. It is 
difficult to quote a price which represents the market 
as a whole, as quotations vary considerably, according 
to the special circumstance of the case. The line be- 
tween jobbers and retailers is not marked at all strictly 
by many of the concerns which are about entering the 
field, and there is much irregularity in the prices made 
by jobbing houses to their customers. Altogether there 
is a good deal of unevenness in the market, not only to 
large but also to the smaller buyers, some of whom pur- 


chase from the manufacturers and others from the job- 
bers. 





New York.—The continual demand for small lots of 
Wire Nails from store aggregates a considerable volume 
in the loca! market. The market is represented in a 
general way hy the following prices: Small lots from 
store, $2.35 to $2.40; carloads on dock, $2.25. 


Chicago, by Telegraph—Weakness has appeared in 
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Wire Nails. A common quotation for small lots is $2.25, 
though some trade is still doing at $2.35. Trading is 
naturally restricted to the smallest quantities. A car- 
Joad order is a rarity. From store consumption is heavy, 
and even in the face of the decline a large aggregate 
tonnage is moving. It is stated that there will probably 
be scarcely half the accumulation of Nails January 1 
which should then be in stock for the spring trade, and 
that the promise is that the consumption next year will 
require the output of all the producing mills. 

St. Louis, by Teleyraph.—Irregularity in prices is the 
only feature in the Wire Nail market, and quotations 
all the way. from $2.40 down to $2.30 and under are 
reported. 

Pittsburgh—The demand for Wire Nails is of a 
hand to mouth character, buyers continuing to buy only 
in small iots, and much of the business being placed is 
for less than carloads. The present condition of the Wire 
Nail market as regards prices is decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory to the makers, and it is not improbable an effort 
will be made at an early date to put the market on a 
better basis. Competition for business is very keen and 
low prices are being made. We quote Wire Nails in 
carloads at about $2.10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots 
are held at $2.15 to $2.25, depending on the order. 


Cut Nails.—The near approach of prices at which 
Wire Nails can be purchased to Cut Nail quotations is 
causing a falling off in the demand for the latter. The 
Cut Nail market is, however, firm at the following quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point 
of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 
days: 


New York.—Cut Nails are in normal demand in the 
local market. Representatives of mills are adhering to 
the price of $2.25 for Nails from store. Jobbers are ask- 
ing the same price generally, but in some cases are sell- 
ing 2 cents below these figures. New York quotations 
for carload and less than carload lots are as follows: 


Ce ee I I) onc awe bia'e's feuds Mea dese sees $2.18 
Less than carload lots on dock.................... 220 
Tn ee ee ee ee ae 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—With Wire Nails selling below 
the price of Cut, which remains at $2.35, there is nat- 
urally a very small trade. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Prices and general conditions 
are unchanged in the market for Cut Nails. Small lots 
from store are quoted from $2.30 to $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—Former prices of Cut Nails have been re- 
affirmed for December delivery. Only a moderate 
amount of business is being placed and deliveries of 
small sizes of Cut Nails are difficult to obtain, owing to 
the fact that the mills cannot get Steel fast enough. 
Prices are firm, very little, if any, cutting being done. 
We quote for domestic trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
Tube freight to point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. off in 10 days: 
nn te dros vith dew etealve ee eee 


Barb Wire.—With the decreased activity of the Barb 
Wire market regular quotations are to some extent 
becoming nominal, concessions of from 5 to 10 cents 
being obtainable. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted............... $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph—Heavy orders have been 
booked for Barb Wire this week. The activity is in con- 
trast with the decline in quotations. From store less 
than carloads are quoted $2.70 to $2.80 for Painted, and 
$3 to $3.10 for Galvanized. Carloads from store are no 
lower than small quantities. There is relatively small 
demand for carloads. 
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St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Conditions are without change 
in the Barb Wire department of the market, and the de- 
mand ruling is said to be good for the season. Jobbers 
quote carload iots of Painted at $2.75, and Galvanized 
at $3.05; less than carload lots at $2.80 for Painted and 
$3.10 for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—The market is dull, and as competition 
for the small amount of business being placed is very 
keen, prices are being shaded. For domestic trade estab- 
lished prices are as follows: Galvanized Barb Wire, 
$2.90 in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. 
Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. However, the above prices do 
not longer acurately represent the market, but are being 
shaded. 


Plain Wire.—Requirements for Plain Wire come from 
manufacturers of Wire products, who are anticipating 
an active demand for the coming year. Shipments are 
also being made on contract orders by the mills. There 
is some unevenness in prices. Regular quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jJopbers in carlead lots. ... ..66.....00. $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots....... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots............... 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


i Se” ee ee $0.40 extra. 
Na eee $0.05 advance over base........ —_— = 
Oe sia * Oe nag shat aie Ano 
12 and 12%. ° 15 = sig eee .40 = 
| i pre ~ = Rene: al eet a a “ 
Sa ee 35 ” sa © (Geen Ca 
eG Ae 64a aa 45 ne . eee aes 
ES ae ee oO ” sia Er Gaetan. Coen 
ivdciineeas «ae oo We eas Loe. “ 
tikes eee 1 Me ois 166 6 |“ 


For evén weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—A revision of store prices for 
Plain Wire brings quotation down to $2.30, either for 
carloads or small lots. Trade is unsettled, but a heavy 
business from mill is reported. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph—The demand for Plain Wire 
is reported in fair. volume, and jobbers quote No. 9 at 
$2.40 to $2.45, and Galvanized from $2.80 to $2.85, with 
the usual advance for other sizes. 


Pittsburgh.—While the buyers have not yet com- 
menced to place orders for Wire for spring delivery, 
makers of Fence Poultry Netting and other Wire prod- 
ucts are placing liberal orders. Prices are shaded very 
materially, depending on the nature of the order. Regu- 
iar quotations are as follows: 


eae ne $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots....,.......... 2.30 
Ee POE, Fae OUI Bike wareou cic ncaceceeccaewe 2. 

To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wrought Butts..-Under date November 27 the man- 
ufacturers of Wrought Butts issued revised discount 
sheets in which advances of about 10 per cent. are an- 
nounced, as the base discount is diminished. The pres- 
ent base discounts on this line of goods are as follows, an 
extra 25 per cent. being obtainable: 


Discount. 

Table Hinges and Back Filaps................c0c0- 60 % 
GMO SONNE TOGIG. o os cece cnc ccesccesacecnencens 60 % 
4 fc) 
RT III en as ono dow nr 9 6.942 wok eaten caus omic 60 % 
DR Ns ¢.nar eh a so hite os 'sGts ait ane cmaath duaides 60 % 
Light Loose Joint, Narrow and Reversible. .60 and 10 % 
ia aia cans 6 uid ow rk 6k eck alls 60 and 10 % 
PAGE DUOIGS ens TOU... 6 5 cccneccs cewecen 60 and 10 % 
Light Loose Pin and Loose Joint Butis...... 60 and 10 % 
Loose Pin Ball and Steeple Tip Butts............. 75 % 


Loose Joint Ball and Steeple Tip Butts............ 75 % 
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Strap and T Hinges.—In connection with the ad- 
vance on Wrought Butts mentioned above a similar ad- 
vance was made in the price of Strap and T Hinges, the 
new base discounts being as follows, beyond which an 
additional 20 per cent. is frequently given: 

SD ND RROD ois cn 605s 6055008 Ke an xs bases ee 70 % 
SRS SHER BASEN occ cc enscccsvceecnssad 75 and 10 % 
Light T Hinges / 
gy Ee oe eee ee 60 and 5 
ee er re 75 


Sheet Zinc, Nickel Plated.—A. Klein, 453-455 Broome 
street, New York, is the sole agent in the United States 
for German made Sheet Zinc, Nickel Plated on one 
side, manufactured by the German Nickel Zinc, Steel 
and Tin Sheet Factory, Essen, Germany. This Nickel 
Plated Zinc is used for the manufacture of a variety 
of specialties requiring a ductile metal not likely to 
tarnish. Importation orders are taken f.o.b. Hamburg 
or Bremen. The material comes regularly in sheets 20 
x 20 inches, in cases of 220 pounds, and 20 x 40 inches, 
in cases of 440 pounds. The following are the current 
net quotations for import, in German marks (24 cents) 
per 100 kg. (220 pounds): 


Gauge in 


Approximate 
millimeters, 


decimals 

of inch. 
.002 
.003 
.004 
.0055 
.0075 
.009 
01 
.012 
.014 
.016 


Marks 
er 
106 kilos. 


SSSSSsiVeeaasAszE: : 


063 
Nos. 0, % and 1 can be made, but for ordinary use 
are too thin. This material, if necessary, can be sup- 
plied with both sides nickeled. 


Building Papers.—The business in building papers is 
very good, and, as predicted some time ago, prices have 
stiffened somewhat. Manufacturers of Rosin Sized 
Sheathing, we are credibly informed, have recently 
agreed on a uniform price, which shows an advance over 
previous quotations of $2 to $3 a ton, the price in round 
lots being now $25 per ton. By the roll, light, medium 
and heavy weights are quoted 32, 47 and 58 cents per 
roll, respectively, equivalent to about $32, $31 and $29 
per ton, which is a delivered price. Deafening Felts, 9, 
6 and 414 square feet to pound, have been advanced to 
$40 to $42 per ton, an upward movement, however, that 
always occurs at this season of the year from the na- 
ture of the product. In Tarred Roofing Felt, one ply, the 
price has been advanced to $28 to $30 per ton, current 
prices on the two and five ply goods, remaining at 40 to 
45 cents and 60 to 65 cents per roll respectively. This 
has been occasioned by an advance in the price of paper 
for the Saturated or Tarred Roofing Papers, which, in 
large lots to jobbers, is now $38.50 per ton. 


The Stanley Works.—Under date November 27 the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and 79 Chambers 
street. New York, issue a discount sheet as follows, an- 
nouncing advance in the price of Wrought Steel Butts 
and Strap and T Hinges. The Butts are subject to an 
additional discount of 25 per cent., and the Strap and T 
Hinges to an additional discount of 20 per cent.: 


Bright Steel Butts. 


From list prices in 1895 catalogue : 
Discount. 
tright Steel Butts, Nos. 800, 802, 804, 806, 808, 810, 814, : 
816, 818, 820 6 
Bright Steel Butts, Nos. 826, 834 
844, 845, 846, 848 
Bright Steel Butts, Nos. 822, 82214, 823, 823% 


Strap and T Hinges. 


From list prices adopted March 15, 1901: 
Light Strap, No. 900 
Heavy Strap, No. 902 
Light T. No. 904 
Heavy T, No. 906... 
Extra Heavy T, No. 
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Long Chest, No. 910 

Hinge Hasps and Staples, Nos. 912, 913, 914 

Crate Hinges, No. 916 

Crate Hasps, Nos. 918, 92 

Corrugated Heavy Scrap, NO. OBS... 1... ecseccccsccece 7 
Corrugated Extra Heavy T, No. 937 


Japanned and Galvanized Hingcs. 


From list prices in 1895 catalogue: 
Japanned Light Strap, No. 952 
Japanned Heavy Strap, No. 954 
Japanned Light T, No. 956 
Japanned Heavy T, No. 958 
Japanned Extra Heavy T, No. 960 
Japanned Hinge Hasps, No. 964 
Japanned Long Chest, No. 962 
Japanned Crate Hinges, No. 970 55 
Galvanized Hinges with iron pins, Nos. 1300, 1302, 1303, 
1304, 1305, 1306, 1307, 1308 5 
Galvanized Hinges with brass pins, Nos. 13004, 1302%, 
1303%, 13044. 130544, 13064, 13074, 1308% 60% 
Cordage.—The Rope market has shown no particular 
change for the past week or two. Business is of mod- 
erate proportions in Manila and Sisal Rope at un- 
changed quotations. These vary with different manu- 
facturers, as follows, on a basis of 7-16 inch and larger: 
Sisal Rope, 814 to 9144 cents; Manila Rope, 12% to 13 
cents, with 4 cent rebate per pound in large quantities 
allowed on both kinds of Rope. 


Glass.—The local Window Glass market remains in 
about the same condition as last week. The local de- 
mand is light, with prices ranging from 90 to 90 and 5 
per cent. discount. Quotations of 90 and 10 per cent. 
are reported, but without confirmation. Carload lots, 
f.o.b. factory, are quoted at 90 and 12% per cent. dis- 
count. The jobbers’ association quotations, on both 
double and single strength, over the entire country, are 
as follows: 

Discount. 
90and 7% % 
90 and 12% % 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The market for White 
Lead in Oil has been quiet and featureless. The outlook 
for the future is viewed with a good deal of confidence 
by the trade in general. Quotations are as follows: In 
lots of 500 pounds or over, 614 cents; in lots of less than 
500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. It is reported that the 
Union Lead & Oil Company are negotiating for a site 
at St. Louis, upon which to erect a large White Lead 
manufacturing plant. It is understood that the com- 
pany dre half owners in the Federal Lead Company, 
recently organized under the laws of New Jersey. 


Less than car lots from store 
Carloads from store 
Carloads, f.o.b. factory 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The Linseed Oil market is in rather 
an unsettled and perplexing condition. Locally there are 
few, if any, carload buyers, as a large lot of Oil was dis- 
posed of last week for delivery early next year. Oil 
which was bought at about 40 cents some time ago is 
now being offered in some cases below 50 cents per gal- 
lon. The Flax Seed market fluctuates from day to day, 
and is not strengthened by Seed sold for export, which is 
now being offered for sale. On the other hand, Oil at 50 
cents per gallon, it is said, does not represent any profit 
to the crusher at the prices which have been paid for 
Seed. Under normal conditions Oil should be low in 
price during the month of December and January. It is 
difficult to determine what the immediate future of the 
Oil market will be under present conditions. City Raw 
Oil is quoted at 55 cents in small lots, and out of town 
Oil at 53 cents per gallon. Out of town Oil, in carload 
lots, is quoted at 50 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The strength of the local mar- 
ket is attributed to favorable reports from the South. 
Demand is limited at this point, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations, according to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 
3714 to 38 cents; machine made barrels, 38 to 3814 cents 
per gallon. 


in, 
> 





The Humphreys-Davidson Hardware Company, 
Wytheville, Va., will open about January 1 an up to date 
Hardware store. They will carry in stock a full line of 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, also Stoves and Agricul- 
tural Implements. The officers of the company are as 
follows: M. H. Davidson, late of Roanoke, president; H. 
O. Humphreys, late of Bedford City, vice-president; W. 
S. Humphreys, late of Bedford City, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The trade are invited to contribute information in regard 
to methods which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions 
of attractive displays. Inquiries also are solicited, to which 
careful attention will be given. 


HAVANA HARBOR. 


A window display that attracted much attention and 
kept a crowd of interested spectators in front of the 
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the center of this pan was soldered a \%4-inch pipe, a hole 
being left in the bottom of the pan. Through this pipe 
was run a small shaft, to which were fastened wire 
arms, the sail boats being attached as shown in Fig. 2. 
To the lower end of the vertical shaft was fastened a 
beveled gear, taken from an egg beater, which worked 
in another beveled gear on a horizontal shaft. On this 
shaft was a grooved pulley. The pan was filled with 


water and the grooved pulley connected with a small 
steam engine of 1-40 horse-power, that caused the boats 
to revolve slowly. 


The side walls of the window were 


















































Fig. 1.—Havana Harbor. 


Hardware store of C. Magnussen, Lyons, Iowa, both dur- 
ing the daytime and evening, is shown in Fig. 1. The 























Fig. 2.—-Mechanism by Which Ships are Moved. 


background was formed of a painted picture of Morro 
Castle, in front of which was placed a model of the ill 












A PATRIOTIC WINDOW. 


| Havana Harbor aod the Maine—Take 
Look At It, 

The man of many surprises has 
sprung another. In the big show win- 
dow of the C. Magnussen hardware 
store is a large shallow tank showing 
a number of sailing vessels, and a mod- 
el of the battleship Maine, while a 
skilfully painted background depicts 
Morro Castle and the shore of the 
harbor. A small steam engine and & 
number of concealed wires causes the 
sailing vessels and other craft to move 
around the mimic harbor independent 
of a breeze. High above ail, festooned 
as a canopy is a large American flag. 
‘Lae other portion of tne window shows 
a fine display of fishing tackle with 
a small eolored lad equipped with pole | yy 
and line and patiently angling. Chris 
certainly shows considerable enterprise 
ana much ingenuity fn originating win- ch 
| dow displays. Take a look at his latest 
if you can get near enough on account 
of the crowd. 



















Fiy. 3.—Clipping from Local Paper. 


fated battle ship “ Maine.” In the bottom of the win- 
dow was set a pan 6 feet square and 5 inches deep. In 


used to display Guns and Fishing Tackle. Fig. 3 shows 
the write-up given the display in the local paper. These 
notices can generally be secured. if the dealer advertises 
and makes a request for them when he has something of 
particular interest in his window. 


<i 
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A HARDWARE LOCOMOTIVE. 


A locomotive 42 inches long and 20 inches high stands 
in the show window of A. W. Gerstner, 632 to 634 Eighth 
avenue, New York. It is constructed entirely out of 
articles taken from their stock by Sidney Stansbury, one 
of the clerks, who claims it contains some radical im- 
provements over the famous Empire State engine, No. 
999, after which it was modeled. 

The several parts of the locomotive were made up as 
described below: 





Boiler, two plumbers’ Furnaces. 

Head of Boiler, one Ventilator. 

Front Truck, four Hand Drills. 

Platform for Truck, two Squares and six Scale Rules. 
Cylinders, two piano makers’ Glue Pots. 

Steam Chest, four Pocket Levels, four Scrapers. 

Steam Pipe, two Blow Pipes. 

Cow Catcher, six Calipers. 

Draw Head, Dowel Pointer and Wire Cutter. 

Front Rod to Boiler, two legs for Starrett’s Dividers. 
Piston Rod, two legs for Starrett’s Dividers. 

Frames and Guides for Piston Rod, two Hack Saw Frames. 
Westinghouse Air Brakes, two Chucks. 

Shoe for same, two Thread Gauges. 

Connecting Rod for Driving Wheels, two Saw Blades. 
Cab, Hack Saw Frames and Blades. 

Smoke Stack, one plumbers’ Grease Cup. 

Head Light, one Pocket Lantern. 

Bell, one Hand Bell. 

Sand Box, one Brazing Lamp. 

Sand Box Tube, two Blow Pipes. 

Whistle, one Brazing Lamp. 

Hand Rails on Boiler, two bell hangers’ Bits. 

Walk along Boiler, two Steel Rules and two Brass Rules. 
Smoke, Russia Hemp Rope. 
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Telegraph Poles, three Ship Augers. 

Railroad sign, one Surface Gauge. 

Side Lights, two Alcohol Torches. 

Eccentric Rods, two Blow Pipes. 

Fire Box, two Combination Squares with center heads. 

The four driving wheels are 8 inches in diameter, 
each being brass bound. The hubs of each are made of 
Wire Gauges. The spokes of the first is composed of a 
pair of Starrett’s Cutting Nippers, two Thread Calipers 
and Center Punch; the second of two Center Heads, two 
Seale Rules, four Twist Drills and two Flat Metal Drills; 
the third of four Pin Vises and four Screw Driver Bits, 
and the fourth of one pair of Hall’s Cutting Nippers, 
one pair End Cutting Nippers and five Taps. Electric 
Wire Couplings were used for the driving rod pins. The 
track is made of Saw Webs and the ties of 2-Foot Rules. 


— i, 
— 





C. F. Myers has succeeded to the business formerly 
conducted under the style of E. J. Post & Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M. Mr. Myers clerked for 12 years for a 
Hardware house in St. Louis before coming to Albu- 
querque, and entered the employ of E. J. Post & Co. in 
1889. He was admitted to an interest in the firm on 
January 1, 1891. Since 1894 Mr. Myers has had full 
charge of the business, Mr. Post having retired from ac- 
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CROSSMAN EDGE TOOL COMPANY. 


ROSSMAN EDGE TOOL COMPANY have been or- 
ganized at West Warren, Mass. The company will 
be incorporated under the State laws. Work will be im- 
mediately begun in preparation for resuming operations 
at the plant. The following officers have been elected: 
President, Caspar Ranger; clerk and secretary, William 
E. Bosworth; treasurer, John T. F. MacDonnell; super- 
intendent and manager, Amory Crossman; Board of Di- 
rectors, Amory Crossman, Caspar Ranger, Dennis F. 
Cleary, William Reardon, Patrick J. Kennedy, John J. 
Burke and Jacques Bouthillier. Mr. Crossman’s father 
and grandfather were identified with the Edge Tool man- 
ufacturing business for many years. 





PRICES TO HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


HE following communication touches upon a mat- 
T ter to which we have already alluded in these col- 
umns. There is no doubt that while many manufactur- 
ers are properly treating the Hawaiian Islands as part of 
the United States, there are others who are giving them 
the benefit of the lower prices which in many cases are 


TO BUFFALO 
EXPOSITION 


A Hardware Locomotive. 


tive participation. A wholesale and retail trade is done, 
principally wholesale, in Hardware, Shelf and Heavy, 
Stoves, Tinware, Farming Implements, Sporting Goods, 
&e. 

Urias Menser, Culver, Ind., has disposed of his Hard- 
ware, Farm Implement, Buggy and Wagon business to 
Wm. and Frank Cook, of Leiters Ford, Ind., who will 
take possession about the first of the year. 


Lee & Pollock have purchased the Hardware, Stove, 
Farm Implement, Harness, Buggy and Wagon business 
of A. F. Schofield, Collinsville, Ind. Ter., and will con- 
tinue at the old stand. 


M. J. Showers has lately embarked in business in 
Apache, Oklahoma. His line comprises Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c. 


THE NATIONAL Vis—E & Toot Works, Camden, N. J., 
advise us that they have just shipped to Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands, a large number of Snediker 
Blacksmith, Leg Vises and XL Vises, and have recent- 
ly exported the same line of goods to London, England; 
Glasgow, Scotland, and to various points in India. 


made to merchants in foreign countries. 
thus touched upon by our correspondent. 


Your journal has from time to time called attention 
to the demoralizing practice of many American manu- 
facturers of still continuing “‘ export prices’’ in the Ha- 
walian Islands, notwithstanding the fact that these is- 
lands are now part and parcel of the United States. 

There are no custom house restrictions between the 
two countries to prevent goods sold at the export price 
being re-entered in the United States, which has been and 
is being done, to the great detriment of many of your 
readers. 

It would be the proper thing if all manufacturers 
would take the same view of it as a leading manufac- 
turer, who recently wrote a letter as follows: 


The subject is 


We discontinued the use of export prices for 
the Hawaiian Islands some time ago, as we now 
consider that this united country is a part of the 
Great Republic. We do not see any logical reason 
why its inhabitants, in consideration of the great 
privilege of flying the Stars and Stripes, should not 
pay the present high American values on the com- 
modities they consume. 


This hits the nail on the head, and we hope the pub- 
lication of this letter will enlighten some American man- 
ufacturers who do not seem to know that the Hawatlian 
Islands are no longer export, but domestic trade. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


Chicago Retail Hardware Association. 


At the last regular meeting of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association the Buying Committee reported 
the quotations they had received on Wire Cloth, Wire 
Goods, Garden Hose, Gasoline Stoves, &c., and estimates 
were given by the members present as to the quantities 
of these goods they would require to meet their wants 
for the coming season. 

In the November issue of the “ Bulletin” published 
by the association, under the heading of ‘ Grievances,” 
appears the following: 


We have been having some correspondence with 
the — — with regard to their al- 
leged selling direct to consumers. The matter will 
be fully entered into at our coming meeting. *We 
earnestly hope that this matter may be adjusted 
satisfactorily to all parties concerned, as it is not 
the policy of this association to treat any wholesale 
house that will give us as retail Hardware mer- 
chants fair treatment other than in a friendly man- 
ner. 


Our Grievance Committee has in hand a com- 
plaint by one of our members against one of the 
jobbing houses of this city for persistently selling 
to our members’ customers. If we as retailers ex- 
pect to continue doing the retail Hardware business 
of Chicago it will be necessary to oppose this cus- 
tom of the several Hardware jobbers and manufac- 
turers attending to this retail business for us. 


Some years ago some of the wholesale houses oc- 
casionally nibbled at an order from a consumer— 
cautiously of course. This branch of their trade has 
been spreading out much more than most of us 
realize. It will not do to ignore this condition of 
affairs and some step on our part is absolutely nec- 
essary. The longer we postpone this action just so 
much harder the problem will be. We are receiving 
the excuse from offending parties that they are doing 
a retail business, not because they like it, but be- 
cause the other jobbers are retailing. Now we all 
know that this is not the’ fact, and we should not 
entertain such an argument for a moment. 


Under the head of “ State Association Notes” is the 
following reference to a complaint which is awaiting 
adjustment: 


The Investigating Committee of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association has in process of ad- 
justment a complaint made by one of the members 
residing in Springfield. This Springfield member 
had purchased Gasoline Stoves for several years 
past, and claims that he purchased his line this year 
on the same terms as he had done in the past—that 
is, that he had been the exclusive agent in Spring- 
field for that line of goods. He also claims that the 
manufacturer sold a large bill of the same class of 
goods under the same name to a department store in 
Springfield, after having taken complainant’s order. 
Furthermore, that the offending party sold the goods 
at a much lower price to the department store. 
Furthermore, that the party offending refused to ad- 
just the matter in any way. Later on the com- 
plainant requested permission to return his Stoves 
or to be made a rebate on his Stoves, placing him in 
a position to meet the competition of the department 
store. All of these requests were steadfastly re- 
fused, the manufacturer insisting on payment of his 
Stoves at prices agreed upon when the goods were 
purchased, the manufacturer also maintaining that 
he had made no agreement as to exclusive agency 
with the retailer making the complaint. Final ad- 
justment of this matter will probably not be made 
until the next annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion, when both sides should be heard so that all 
of the facts may be brought out satisfactorily, &c. 











Monongahela Valley Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


Reference was made in our last issue to a conference 
ealled by the Monongahela Valley Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, to which the Hardware merchants 
of that State have been invited. We are, however, ad- 
vised by J. F. Frye, Charleroi, Pa., secretary of the 
association, that the date of the meeting has been 
changed to Thursday, December 12. The Monongahela 
House, Pittsburgh, will be the scene of the gathering. 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind., secretary and treasurer of 
the Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, has 
issued the following circular under date November 30, 
in which announcement is made of the time and place 
of the next annual meeting, together with some re- 
marks concerning the work of the association and what 
has been accomplished through its efforts: 


The next meeting of the Indiana Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association will be held in Indianapolis, 
February 19 and 20, 1902. Headquarters at the 
Hotel Denison. This meeting promises to be the 
best and largest in our history. We expect to profit 
by past experience in arranging programme and 
discussions to the extent that no dealer who is 
progressive can afford to stay away. The social 
feature will not be neglected, but this year the en- 
tertaining will be done by the association with- 
out asking outside aid. 


We have received about 50 applications recently, 
and the feeling expressed by dealers of our State 
who are not yet members shows they are interested 
and appreciate our efforts. We ask every one ex- 
pecting to attend and join us at our meeting to write 
the secretary at once, so that proper arfangements 
can be made. 


Quite a number of complaints have been filed this 
term, but nearly all have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Present conditions show more harmony 
between jobbers and dealers than heretofore. Job- 
bers are respecting our rights and grounds (with a 
very few exceptions), and find they gain by adopt- 
ing this course. 


Some trade papers claim that dealers are buying 
more from manufacturers direct thanheretofore. This 
may be true in some places, but the contrary gen- 
erally prevails. Some goods (specialties particu- 
larly) always will be bought direct from manufac- 
turers, because as a rule jobbers cannot guarantee 
an exclusive vicinity sale contract. The jobber that 
caters to dealers only, and is not enjoying a good 
business, must look for some other cause for the 
difficulty. 


There are still a few jobbers who do not deserve 
our patronage. Their course demoralizes our busi- 
hess, and encourages undue and illegitimate compe- 
tition. They solicit the jeweler, druggist, grocer, 
department store, mill man, blacksmith, lumberman, 
contractor and even the consumer, and then ex- 
pect the retail dealer to buy of them. A more ab- 
surd proposition would be hard to name, yet some 
dealers patronize them knowing the conditions. 


Again, we have a class of so-called wholesale and 
retail people who use jobbers’ rating in obtaining 
lower prices, abusing the privilege to dispose of sur- 
plus stock. Very often the latter class are our 
worst price cutters. When the consumer states he 
wants to see “ Jones before he buys” their regular 
statement is, “ He can’t sell at this figure; why he 
buys of us.” The Lindsay Hardware Company re- 
cently announced their policy in a booklet sent out 
to the trade. They say: “ We will not sell to con- 
tractors, blacksmiths or consumers of any kind un- 
der any circumstances. We do not try to get your 
customers, but will rather help you to keep them. 
We do everything we possibly can to protect the re- 
tailer. We do a wholesale business, nothing else.” 
This statement every association member must ap- 
prove. 

We believe there is a more general disposition to 
act fairly—to sell better goods on a profitable basis, 
to assist each other in supplying the entire wants 
of the consumer instead of allowing this trade to 
go to mail order houses or bogus bargain leader con- 
cerns. There is a more friendly feeling and better 
understanding between competitors than ever ex- 
isted before, and we welcome and encourage it all, 
for to this end associated effort has been directed. 


Chicago Hardware and [lanufacturers’ Club. 


The success of the Hardware and Manufacturers’ 
Club of Chieage is now assured, and the Committee on 
Organization have made arrangements with the Tech- 
nical Club of that city to share their quarters. The or- 
ganization are thus enabled to open up in their own 
clubhouse, and the committee feel confident the arrange- 
ment made will be satisfactory to all. The Hardware 
and Manufacturers’ Club will maintain their own iden- 
tity, using their own stationery, &c., and the two clubs 
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will be entirely separate and distinct. During the month 
of December members of the new club will be given 
cards entitling them to the privileges of the Technical 
Club, although their will not until 
January 1. 


dues commence 


Washington Hardware Association 


As noted in the report of the annual meeting of the 
Western Washington Hardware Association in our last 
issue, it was decided to enlarge the scope of the organiza‘ 
tion, and the name was changed to that of the Wash- 
ington Hardware Association. While this was desig- 
nated as the third annuél meeting of the association, the 
term is somewhat misleading, as the organization is but 
18 months in existence, the first convention having been 
held on April 19, and the second convention on Novem- 
ber 14, 1900. At the meeting held a year ago the sec- 
retary reported that they had doubled their member- 
ship in seven months, and expresed the hope that they 
would double it again during 1901. This they failed to 
do, the membership being increased by 12, making the 
total 47 at the time of the recent meeting. This, how- 
ever, was regarded as a very healthy growth for an 18 
months old organization, as there are less than 90 
Hardware merchants in Western Washington, so that 
more than half of them have already affiliated with the 
association. 

Mr. Reckers, the secretary, in his annual report re- 
ferred to the good work done through the local organ- 
izations in Seattle and Tacoma in the matter of price 
agreements and overcoming trade abuses. The local job- 
bers were ready to pledge themselves to give the small- 
er towns the same support as they had the merchants in 
the two larger cities, if local organizations were formed. 

Mr. Mohr, in his presidential address, referred to the 
great object of the association as to cultivate a more 
fraternal feeling and hearty co-operation among Hard- 
ware merchants. He said that when merchants act 
upon the theory that their competitors are as honest as 
themselves and have the same lofty purposes in view, 
they will have learned a valuable lesson. He desired to 
impress every merchant in the State with the impor- 
tance of association work as he felt it, and expressed 
the hope that the day would soon come when all, or near- 
ly all, of the legitimate Hardwaremen of Washington 
would be affiliated with the association. 


San’ Francisco and Oakland Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. 


The second annual banquet of the San Francisco and 
Oakland Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association will be 
given at the Maison Tortoni, San Francisco, on Friday 
evening, December 6. The association have arranged to 
bring together on this occasion as many as possible of 
the Hardware merchants, both jobbers and retailers, of 
the vicinity, and an exceptionally interesting and enjoy- 
able gathering is expected. 


illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
The Executive Committee of the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association will meet in Decatur at an 
early date, to make final arrangements for the annual 
meeting, to be held some time in February next. 





SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE. © 


HE SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
have just issued an illustrated catalogue of their 
product for 1902. In its 60 pages are shown the various 
grades of the Savage Rifle, model 1899, together with 
hammerless Military and Sporting Rifles, Carbines, Re- 
loading Tools and Sights, and Metallic Ammunition of 
their manufacture. An announcement in the latter part 
of the book calls attention to the Savage Magazine Rifle, 
.22 caliber, now in course of manufacture, which will 
be ready for delivery about March, 1902. It will be of 
entirely new design and can be used in connection with 
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the regular .22 caliber cartridges now on the market. 
It is said to embody new features and unique simple 
mechanism, it being a take-down magazine Rifle espe- 
cially designed to be easily taken apart and cleaned. 


DEATH OF H. H. BEACH. 


ENRY HOWARD BEACH, whose portrait is here 
given, died at his home in Newark, N. J., Sunday, 
December 1, aged 51 years, of a complication of dis- 
eases, which are believed to have had their origin in a 
strain some years ago. 

He began his business life with a broker in Wall 
street, but, wishing to learn the Hardware business, 
entered the employ of Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, 
where he worked up from stock clerk to the entry desk. 

About 1874 he went with the Hardware jobbing house 
of J. Clark Wilson, 81 Beekman street, and about a year 
later, owing to their retirement from business, went with 
Graham & Haines, 88 Chambers street, by whom he was 
employed as an entry clerk. Two years later, in 1877, he 
began to sell goods, and ever sipce he has most accept- 








HENRY 


HOWARD BEACH. 


ably represented that house, and their successors, John H. 
Graham & Co. as a traveling salesman. 

He was well liked by the trade he called on, and was 
held in high esteem by his fellow travelers and asso- 
ciates. He conscientious, capable and 
faithful to the interests of his house, by whom his work 
was thoroughly appreciated. He was Kind, considerate 
and indulgent, providing generously for his family as 
husband and father, as well as others who were, in a 
measure, dependent on him. 

The funeral services were held from his late residence 
Wefinesday, December 4. He is survived by a widow 
and three daughters, two of whom are grown, the third 
being about ten years old. 


was energetic, 


_— 
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CENTRAL TOOL COMPANY. 


ENTRAL TOOL COMPANY, Jonesboro, Ind., have - 
been organized for the purpose of manufacturing a 
line of Agricultural Edge Tools. H. E. Marks is secre- 
tary of the company, and J. E. M. Rogers treasurer, 
Lewis A. Bartlett, who is referred to as an expert in 
Scythe making, being superintendent. The company 
have just completed a modern and economically ar- 
ranged plant and are now in a position to fill the orders 
of the trade. They advise us they are manufacturing a 
full line of Scythes, Hay Knives, Corn Khives and Grass 
Hooks. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastinas House, t 
NorFOLK St., STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. Nov. 23, 1901. } 


The State of Trade. 


HERE has been no special change in the conditions 
of trade since my last report. There is a fair de- 
gree of activity in the Christmas trade, but by no means 
equal to what it has been during recent years. Electro- 
platers are busy both in Sheffield and Birmingham, so 
also are the various makers of Hardware specialties, 
but this “ busyness”’ is after all only comparative. It 
may be said that buying is not brisk with regard to the 
lighter kinds of Hardware. One or two of the shipping 
merchants report that they are still sending large con- 
signments to South Africa, and they are in hopes of 
trade improving shortly. It is to be hoped that they 
will not be disappointed. Considerable fears are ex- 
pressed on all hands as to the effect of the new Aus- 
tralian tariff, but New Zealand is taking heavy parcels 
of assorted goods, while orders continue to come in in 
considerable quantity and value from India and South 
America. Travelers’ reports during the past week have 
been more hopeful than for a month previously. Build- 
ers’ Hardware is still in demand for export, while 
stampers and japanners are well employed. There is 
continued fair demand for Locks of a good quality, but 
cheap Locks are at present a drug. Galvanizers are 
busy on export account. In Sheffield a serious dispute 
has cropped up in the Britannia metal trade. The men 
have asked for concessions both in payment and con- 
ditions of work which the masters have refused. The 
old grievance of apprenticeship is up again. The men, 
by reason of superior organization, have been able to 
limit the number of apprentices, with the result that 
labor is scarce, which naturally places the employers at 
a disadvantage. At this time of the year there is gen- 
erally a brisk demand for all forms of good Cutlery, but 
so far as hafting material is concerned the trade is 
quieter than it has been for a long time. There is prac- 
tically no demand for certain classes of Ivory and Stag 
Handles. Some Cutlery firms are making no more 
stock, and will consider themselves lucky if they can 
get through all their Christmas stock this year. Shef- 
field is still sending to America large consignments of 
Machete and Sugar Knife Handles. In other words, 
while both in Birmingham and Sheffield the demand for 
heavy material continues brisk, and particularly for 
Iron, trade is discouraging so far as light Hardware is 
concerned. Were it not for the export trade we should 
be in a bad way. 


The Tin Plate Trade. 


In South Wales one or two tin plate works have had 
to stop for a short time during the past week for want 
of fuel. For a long time past the bulk of the tin plate 
works have been buying fuel from hand to mouth, 
owing to its high cost and a hope, if not a belief, that 
prices would shortly come down. Those who have a 
tin plate trade report it as good and at remunerative 
prices. One or two tin plate works are using German 
steel bars, but the results are not encouraging. Curi- 
ously enough, these works report a shortage of men. 
The great fear now is that in consequence of the slight 
spurt in the tin plate trade other mills will open and so 
lead to competitive cutting. 

The South American Trade. 

The attention of American exporters should be called 
to the great strength of British exporters in South 
America, and particularly in the Argentine. The Hard- 
ware trade in the Argentine is slowly becoming sim- 
plified. During the past ten years direct importation, 
both by large and small firms, has been a trade custom, 
but recently the smaller houses have gradually ceased 
importing, being overborne by the larger houses who 
possess larger capital. The result is that in Rio de 
Janeiro there is growing up a number of reputable job- 
bing houses whose trade is well worth cultivating. 
Shipments from Great Britain far exceed those of any 
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other country. Here and there the United States and 
Germany are gaining ground, particularly in Copper 
Wire, Worked Tin and Worked Zinc, but in these three 
lines the United States has keen competitors in Ger- 
many and Belgium. The United States has practically 
secured the market for Barbed Wire, but Bar Iron, 
Sheets and Pig Iron still come mainly from Great 
Britain. British exporters still hold the trade in Tubes, 
Galvanized Iron and Black, while in general Hardware, 
as I have remarked, the trade is practically British. 
There has been recently a slight revolt against British 
exporters whose terms are cast iron, but there is now 
observable a tendency to return. Germany is sending 
over cheap lines of rough Iron Padlocks, fancy carved 
Pocket Knives and Hunting Knives. Rough Padlocks 
for chests and trunks can be made much cheaper than 
in Great Britain, while the Pocket and Hunting Knives 
are got up more attractively. The United States has 
the trade in Cut Tacks, but Germany holds its own for 
Brass Headed Nails. Hoes, Picks, Edged Tools and 
Shovels are still entirely imported from Great Britain. 
Files have latterly been imported in small quantities 
from Germany, but they have not given satisfaction, 
and the British File has again secured the market. 
Wire Nails are made in the Argentine, several important 
factories being there, so that there is practically no im- 
portation of them. The wire used comes from Germany. 
In this line Germany has actually supplanted the United 
States. Door Handles, special Door Locks, Escutcheons, 
Keys and other door furniture come principally from 
France. The United States has the trade in Trunk and 
Chest Locks and Stamped Colored Tinned Sheets for 
covering trunks, and also a great many household nov- 
elties. With the exception of Cast Iron Enameled 
Sinks, which are bought from Germany at prices vary- 
ing from 30 to 40 per cent. cheaper than the British, 
Great Britain has the bulk of the trade in Cast Iron 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow Wares. Great Britain 
also has the trade in gas, water and sanitary appliances, 
but latterly a few Cast Iron Enameled Baths have 
been obtained from the United States. It is reported 
that they are quite as cheap and as good as the Scotch 
Bath. Perhaps when. better shipping facilities have 
been assured between New York and South America 
this trade can be secured. 


The Mediterranean Trade. 


With improved shipping facilities between America 
and the Mediterranean there is reason to believe that a 
greatly increased trade in American Hardware can be 
done by countries touching or near to the Mediterranean. 
Thus, last year into the district of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina was sent 15,812 tons of Iron and Ironmongery 
and 2751 tons of Machinery. The town of Tangier 
bought last year $6000 of Tools, $3200 cheap Knives, 
not a cent’s worth apparently coming from the United 
States. Palermo in Sicily is also a lively little market. 
Thus, during the past 18 months it has purchased 
1,200,000 kg. of Iron and Steel Bars, 1,300,000 kg. Iron 
and Steel Plates, over 3,000,000 kg. Steel Rails, 200,000 
kg. Tubes, 350,000 kg. Galvanized Iron Sheets, 73,000 
kg. Copper and Brass goods, 190,000 kg. Zine goods, 
1,172,000 sporting and other Guns, 1,845,000 Revolvers. 
As there are direct shipments from the United States to 
Palermo, amounting during 18 months to 380,000 kg. 
of lard, there seems no particular reason why Hardware 
goods should not be included. Traveling further up 
the Mediterranean; it is worth knowing that as soon 
as your little reciprocity difficulty with Russia is ami- 
cably settled Odessa wants to buy in increased quanti- 
ties Agricultural Machinery, Bicycles, Sewing Machines, 
Iron Bedsteads, Tools and Cutlery. Last year Odessa 
imported 11,880 tons of Iron, 915 tons of Tin, 2383 tons 
of Lead, 336 tons of Manufactured Tin, 290 tons of 
Shovels, 1561 tons of Machinery and 1060 tons of Agri- 
cultural Implements. In connection with the Mediter- 
ranean trade, too, I may remark that there has recently 
been a marked improvement in the economic condition 
of Italy. The last report of the Italian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer indicated this unmistakably. About 
three months ago, also, I went into some detail as to 
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the possibilities of increasing American trade with 
Spain. 
More Exhibitions. 


There is at present in this country a special commis- 
sioner from the Japanese Government with a view to 
secure exhibitors at an exposition to be held at Osaka 
in 1903. This indicates a change in the policy of the 
Japanese Government, because hitherto this exhibition 
has been almost exclusively for Japanese products. 
Special buildings are this time to be added for the dis- 
play of European and American manufactures. No 
charges will be made for space or motive power, and 
goods for exhibition will be admitted duty free. The 
exhibition will open in March, 1903, and will remain 
open until the end of July. There is to be an exhibition 
at St. Petersburg on June 3 next, remaining open until 
September 2, for British manufactures and merchandise. 
| have previously referred to this exhibition and am 
glad now to be able to give the specific dates. 


Freights to South Africa. 


The following letter, written by a firm of British ex- 
porters, while not pleasant reading for those interested 
in the development of British trade, can at least be read 
with some complacency by American exporters: ‘“ The 
question of freights to South African ports is a terrible 
one to contemplate for the British producer and is one 
for our Government to take up, unless our trade is to 
be absolutely strangled. Both America and Germany 
are prepared, when the time comes, to put goods down 
at half the cost of our shipping companies, and the 
question is, Are our industries to be ruined by a ring of 
monopolists who are driving the trade in our own colo- 
nies to alien markets? Is it not time the Government 
stepped in to counteract the mischief that threatens us? 
Even if they spent a few hundred thousands a year in 
subsidizing a company, as Germany does, and regulat- 
ing the tariffs, it would be as nothing compared to the 
savings to our industries and our general welfare. I 
am fairly convinced of the imperative necessity of pro- 
tecting our industries, for in this market a monopolist 
like —— ——, who, having the control of our shipping, does 
not scruple to go to an alien market (e. g., New York), 
and carry our competitors’ goods 15 to 20 shillings under 
what he charges us, simply means strangling our pro- 
ducers, and as our very existence depends upon him 
it ought not to be in the power of any man or body 
of men to exercise this control, the welfare of the whole 
nation being at stake. I have been imbued with the 
principles of free trade all my life, but there are con- 
ditions which are new to us to which it would be sui- 
cidal to shut our eyes.” 


The Metal Trade Alliance. 


At a special meeting of employers and workmen en- 
gaged in the metal trades of Birmingham and district, 
held this week, it was decided to terminate the alliance 
which has existed for the past five years. Between 4000 
and 5000 men are affected. The 5 per cent. bonus will 
be discussed at a later meeting. Thus terminates one 
of the most interesting experiments in trade associa- 
tion which we have had in this country. In some com- 
ments upon association work which I made at the 
Cleveland convention I pointed out the danger there is 
ot these associations breaking up in the face of a fall- 
ing market. This is precisely what has happened now 
in the case of the Metal Trades Alliance, and we may 
expect in consequence some indiscriminate cutting of 
prices. 


‘ 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


OHN DUNN, SON & CO., 66 Beaver street, New 
J York, advise us that they have just received a cable 
from Buenos Ayres stating that John & Joseph Drys- 
dale & Co. of that city dispatched on November 29 for 
Tres Arroyos, about 300 or 400 miles south of Buenos 
Ayres, a special train consisting of 65 cars of Agricul- 
tural Machinery. This train carried exclusively imple- 
ments manufactured in the United States and is referred 
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to as the “ biggest thing ever heard of in the Argentine 
Republic.” The shipment comprised machinery manu- 
factured by the. Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, UL; 
the Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Com- 
pany, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and the Advance Thresher 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


INCE last advice business has been still in a some- 

what confused state, as the various Federal duties 

are scarcely understood as yet, and merchants have not 
settled down to the new prices. 

The discussion in committee on the various items of 
the tariff, when no doubt many alterations will be made, 
makes the traders averse to buying freely, and a hand 
to mouth state of trade must be the order of the day for 
some little time yet. 

One most satisfactory occurrence since last advice 
has been the visitation of an unusually generous rainfall 
throughout our whole belt of wheat bearing country. 
This has practically assured a fair harvest. If we are 
fortunate enough to get another visitation, even in a 
much smaller degree, within the next fortnight,-a liberal 
harvest is assured. 


Federal Tariff. 


The cables will no doubt have informed you ere this 
of the Government victory over the want of confidence 
motion brought forward by the Opposition (free trade) 
party. 

In a house of 74 the Government secured 44 votes, 
giving them a majority of 14 votes. This pretty well 
insures the protective policy of the country, and the tar- 
iff, particulars of which were sent you three weeks ago, 
will stand as a whole, although doubtless many amend- 
ments will be made in committee. 


ITS NATIONAL ASPECT. 

Viewed from the standpoint of an Australian Hard- 
wareman, there is no doubt that the tariff is an excellent 
example of statesmanlike foresight. This country, ex- 
tending from near the equator to about 50 degrees of 
south latitude, embraces every climate. necessary to 
make it entirely self supporting. Rich in every known 
mineral, she has hitherto depended on outside sources 
for their supply, and any measure of protection which 
will enable her to develop her internal natural resources 
is to be welcomed. Every country in the world has at 
some period of its history had to fight for its existence, 
and Australia is not warranted in expecting that she 
will be the one solitary exception. 

Great Britain may at any time be embroiled in a Eu- 
ropean war which may compel her to withdraw, for her 
own safety, her Australian squadron from these waters, 
and this small community, under present, conditions, 
would then be left in a very hazardous state, with for- 
eign war ships intercepting her commodities and neces- 
saries of life. Therefore let us be protectionists, and, if 
our own individual wealth be not equal to developing 
our country’s minerals, at least we can offer inducement 
to American and English capitalists to invest their 
money to our benefit, sure in their getting dividends by 
the barriers we raise on their behalf against the cheap 
labor countries of the Old World. 


ECONOMICAL ASPECT. 


Its economical aspect, so rigidly adhered to by free 
trade theorists, is entirely outweighed by the national 
requirement. It would doubtless obtain, for instance, 
in Great Britain, which country is entirely dependent on 
other nations for its food supply, being entirely unable 
to produce, by reason of situation, climate, &c., any de- 
cent proportion of the necessities of life, but here in 
Australia, as in America, we can grow everything, and 
in time we intend to make everything. But that time 
will not be of this generation, though it may be of this 
century. 

This disquisition, though not strictly a Hardware let- 
ter, still has its bearing as indicating what this scribe be- 
lieves to be the motive swaying Australians of the pres- 
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ent generation, having your country as an object lesson 
of success. 


DIVISION OF TARIFF CUSTOMS. 


The following table, officially prepared, will be of in- 
terest as showing the manner in which the Australian 
Commonwealth anticipates raising its revenue: 


1899. Estimated 
Net imports. total revenue, 
° Value. Federal tariff. 
De oi ck wan mnnewaan £1,620,222 £1,959,306 
I an: aca % > dis, 5c ew 4 ose 683,410 1,016,068 
EE Saed cua uns bao ona e oe 219,067 127,660 
4. Agricultural products, &c.... 4,068,893 1,141,863 
5. Apparel and Textiles........ 8,904,712 1,476,910 
EE ae re ea 3,396,285 420,898 
Te Ee SE, Ones bi cevccnass 1,009,370 279,895 
8. Harthenware, &c............ 761,893 146,830 
9. Drugs and Chemicals....... 756,639 115,257 
10. Wood, Wicker and Cane..... 1,248,314 164,340 
11. Jewelry and Fancy Goods.... 717,136 120,580 
12. Leather and Rubber......... 754,917 119,775 
13. Paper and Stationery....... 815,809 87,117 
ee es ee 313,838 57,480 
15. Musical Instruments........ 266,803 56,570 
16. Miscellaneous .............. 614,061 97,507 
RS nav tae seamed ake £26,151,369 £7,388,056 


Adding the estimated revenue from excise, £1,554,345, 
the aggregate of £8,942,401 is arrived at. 

It may safely be inferred that it will all be collected, 
and indeed a handsome surplus should be shown under 
the new system of calculation. Even where a duty is 
apparently reduced it is made to- yield more revenue 
than formerly by adding cost of packing, freight, dock 
charges, entry and bill of lading charges and buyers’ 
commission to the invoice, instead of, as formerly, col- 
lecting duty on factory cost of goods. In this case, 
therefore, 2 20 per cent. duty often means 30 per cent. 
and even more. In one instance these charges ran up 
the duty on a parcel of furniture from 20 per cent. to 
40 per cent. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TARIFF. 


The administration of the tariff bears somewhat 
severely at times, but this is, after all, not a very severe 
penalty to pay if it enables us to establish industries 
for local manufacture. In respect of many tools of 
trade which must be imported there is no doubt that the 
Legislature will revise the duties in committee. 


CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 


The customs authorities are beginning to levy duties 
on hard and fast lines. The imposition of duties will 
certainly suit the larger traders having ample capital 
to lay out on duties, and capital is certainly required in 
handing big lines. But even they are objecting to the 
interpretation of the Customs act (section 154, sub- 
section A), which provides that the value for ad valorem 
duties “shall be taken to be the fair market value of 
the goods in the principal markets of the country 
whence the same were exported in the usual and ordi- 
nary commercial acceptation of the term, and free on 
board at the port of export in such country, and a fur- 
ther addition of 10 per cent. on such market value.” 
The Victorian custom hitherto has been to pay duty on 
the actual amount of the purcbase at the place of manu- 
facture, but according to the above section the value 
for duty is not what is paid at the place of purchase, 
but at the port of dispatch. 

Thus the customs authorities will now claim duty, 
for instance, on the purchase price of goods manufac- 
tured, say, in Ohio, plus charges to New York; or manu- 
factured in Birmingham, plus charges to London. 
There appears to be no appeal against this, although the 
clause is much resented by traders. 


N. E. 1. DRAG NET. 


These innocent looking letters, standing for “ not 
elsewhere included,” are introduced in the Federal tar- 
iff to the exclusion of the familiar “ n. o. e.,’’ not other- 
wise enumerated. N. E. I. acts as a splendid drag net 
for revenue, and covers an enormous range of goods 
previously duty free. They can scarcely be enumerated. 
Picking out the lighter lines of Hardware, with which 
your American exporters are concerned, it would be as 


well for those latter, in studying the tariff, to note, for 
instance, : 

CHAINS, such as Farmers’ Plows and Trace Chains, 
Dog Chains, &¢., now 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Brass Founpry.—All the lines covered by this com- 
prehensive term, Handles, Hinges, «c., and with the 
exception of Escutcheons and Casters, all lines used in 
the manufacture of furniture. 

BuILDING TRADE.—Almost everything, except Locks 
and Knobs. 

HovusEHOLD IRoONMONGERY, including all Hollow 
Ware lines and Enameled Ware, which latter is so 
rapidly superseding Tinware, now 25 per cent. 

RIFLEs, Guns, REvotvers, Pistots, formerly free, 
now 15 per cent. 

Loapinea Toots, formerly free, now 15 per cent. 

PLAIN, GALVANIZED, PLATE AND SHEET Ion, 15 shil- 
lings a ton, formerly free. 

CORRUGATED, 30 shillings a ton, formerly free. 

TRACTION ENGINES, 15 per cent., formerly free. 

Braps, 3 shillings a hundredweight, formerly free. 

Tacks, 8 shillings a hundredweight, formerly free. 

Screws, 25 per cent., formerly free. 

SroRTING PowDER, 1 penny per pound, formerly free. 

And so on ad infinitum, so that it behooves American 
merchants to study the items carefully in making out 
lists for this market. 

SYDNEY'S ADVANTAGE. 

Sydney (N. S. W.) merehants at present have a strong 
advantage over their Melbourne competitors, inasmuch 
as having imported largely in their free trade city prior 
to the imposition of the tariff, they can now distribute 
their duty free goods throughout New South Wales so 
much cheaper than Melbourne houses, who by re-export- 
ing to that State would have to pay Commonwealth 
duties. This state of affairs will right itself in time, 
but meanwhile Sydney has the best of it. 


WEST AUSTRALIA. 

The Westralian Government is enforcing the tariff 
duties in a distinctly Westralian fashion, in accordance 
with its constitution. 

Where a duty under the new tariff is higher than 
under the old Westralian tariff the new duty is imposed, 
but when the new duty is lower the old duty is col- 
lected. Westralian merchants, therefore, seek to over- 
come the difficulty by selling at duty paid prices, sub- 
ject to refund (if any) on the final tariff adjustment, 

COACH BUILDERS’ LRONMONGERY AND REQUISITES. 

Since America does a fair export trade in the above 
with this country the following list of duty free articles 
under the new tariff will be of special interest: 

Bar Iron and Steel (until proclamation only), Buck- 
ram, Machine Tools used in metal and wood working, 
Chain in the piece, Eyelets, Leaf and Foil, Locks, Door 
Knobs, Keys and Escutcheons, Pins, Gimp, Augers and 
Auger Bits, Ratchet Braces, Chisels, Gouges, Clamps, 
Bolt Cutters, Drills, Files and Rasps, Planes, Punches, 
Rules, Saw Sets, Snips, Spoke Shaves, Spoke Trimmers, 
Stocks and Dies, and Taps for same, Vises, Screw 
Wrenches, Washers and Rivets, Lenses, Unmounted 
Glass. 

Minor articles for furniture, buttons, gimp, lace, 
tufts and fringes; undressed ash, hickory, oak and wal- 
nut; elm tubs, shafts and poles, undressed; rims of 
hickory in the rough, Emery and Flint Paper and Cloth; 
outside packages containing goods if such goods are free 
or subject only to fixed duties. 


Cement. 

The Australian market has always been held by Eng- 
lish and local makers. It is a natural assumption that 
America does not depend on England for this commod- 
ity, but that she has her own limestone deposits. But 
America does not export any to this market, possibly 
because the home market claims all her attention. The 
London cost, f.o.b., is about 6 shillings per. cask, and the 
new duty, 1 shilling per hundredweight, is, say, 3 shil- 
lings and 6 pence a cask. Freight and charges will be 
close on 4 shillings, making landed cost, say, 13 shillings 
and 6 pence. Have you an export trade, and could you 
meet English competition on the above basis? 
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5 Steel Rails. 

New South Wales will shortly be again in the market 
for Steel Rails, 15,000 tons of which will be required as 
a first installment. Your makers will doubtless be on 
the watch at the Agent-General’s office in London. 
Numerous syndicates for the manufacture of these from 
local Iron Ore deposits are continually being mentioned 
in the daily press, but nothing has actually materialized 
as yet. 

Wire Netting. 

“ Br’er Rabbit,” our national nuisance, has now got 
away westward nearly to Southern Cross, West Aus- 
tralia, and the Government of that State cannot delay 
much longer in calling for several hundred miles of 
Wire Netting, if the cultivated areas of the extreme 
‘west are to be saved. This is a duty free line. 


Electric Lighting and Power. 

Electric lighting and power is having increased 
attention throughout Australia, and there is a big field 
for developments in these lines. The General Electric 
Company of Schenectady are busy with the Sydney 
Tramway Service. Fifty thousand pounds has been 
placed on the estimates for a Melbourne to Sydney 
{580 miles) telephone. 


Cycles and Lamps. 

Cycle trade is decidedly dull and the Lamp season is 
over. Hanging Lamps will, judging by recent sales, be 
more in demand next season than hitherto, largely 
superseding standing Lamps. 

Builders’ Hardware. 

Builders’ Ironmongery is easing off and trade is not 
anticipated to be particularly brisk for the next month 
or two, although it will undoubtedly “ come again” very 
briskly. The trade is well stocked, 


Iron Industry. 
A conference of Premiers of the different States was 
held Saturday, November 2, when the Federal Prime 
Minister put forward his suggestion that bonuses rang- 


ing up to 12 shillings a ton shall be granted on locally 
produced Iron. Before the bonus is granted a minimum 
quantity, to be specified later, must be produced, and 
the payment of bonuses will cease and a 10 per cent. 
import duty be levied after the production of a given 
quantity, to be specified later. The various Premiers 
are to consult their respective State Cabinets before 
the matter is proceeded further with. 


Fire Extinguishing Appliances: 

Australia is very deficient in her fire extinguishing 
appliances, municipal councils throughout the land ap- 
pearing to take delight in keeping the grant to local fire 
brigades as lew as possible. To good luck alone can be 
ascribed the comparative immunity from disastrous 
confiagrations in Melbourne and Sydney. In these cities 
the number of men and engines is absurdly small by 
comparison with the cities of America and Europe. 
There seem to be indications of a public awakening 
to the dangers we run, and your American makers of 
these goods are hereby invited to watch developments 
in this direction in the near future. Water towers, for 
instance, are badly needed. We do not possess one at 
present. 

ES ~ 


BRAUNSDORF-MUELLER COMPANY'S NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


RAUNSDORF-MUELLER COMPANY, Elizabeth, 
N. J., have just issued catalogue No. 3 of war- 
ranted Mechanics’ Tools, to their line of which they are 
continually adding new goods, the catalogue just issued 
containing many such. Among the goods described are 
a new Magazine Brad Aw] Handle, several new styles 
of Screw Drivers, of which eight patterns in all are 
made; Flush T Bevel, Knurling Tools in variety, Speed 
Indicators, Plumb Bobs, Awls, Lace Leather and Rod 
Cutters, Emery Wheel Dressers, Brace Wrenches, Carv- 
ing Tools, Pin and Hand Vises, an assortment of Drills, 
Reamers, Screw Driver Bits, Countersinks, Punch Sets, 
Plasterers’ Tools, Chisels and similar goods. 
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WHAT TO DO IN DECEMBER 


BY H. C. W. 


HAT can we do in this, the crowning month of the 
year ? Everything depends on the man back of 
the machine just now, as to whether it be one of the 
best and most profitable months of the year, or the 
slack be let in to the line and it be one of the poorest. 
It has been an education of years to the average 
Hardware merchant that he persuade himself of the 
fact that holiday trade is for him as for others. The 
old time merchant absolutely ignored the putting in 
and selling of profitable specialties for holidays, and 
there are still a few, scattered here and there, who yet 
abide in the old faith. 

Twenty years have changed all methods of business. 
We have with us now the racket store, the department 
house, the variety shop, the 5 and 10 cent store—each 
and every one of them drawing largely for their stocks 
from the Hardware catalogues; and drawing to our 
great loss throughout the 12 months of the year. Why 
should not the Hardwareman take this one month of 
the 12 to recoup in part at least for the losses of the 
others, ? 

A Showing for Profit 


can always be made for the month. Let the stock be 
legitimate as nearly as possible, and avoid if you will 
the marble and jewsharp and jackstone part of it. Let 
it be well selected,” up to date, clean and bright, and 
consist of Skates and Sleds, Wagons and Velocipedes, 
Pocket Knives, Scissors and Shears, Plated Knives, 
Forks and Spoons, Baking and Chafing Dishes, Coffee 
and Tea Pots, Razors, Strops and Brushes, Manicure 
Sets, Carving Knives and Forks, Bread and Cake 
Knives and hundreds of other lines of which holiday 
goods may be made. There will be no sacrifice of the 
dignity of the business—as many seem to feel is the 
case—even if only these splendid lines are adhered to 
and well gotten ready. 


December Decides Many Things, 


as it is the closing month—so must it also be closely 
allied to the opening. For most of us the year ends 
with it, and for some of us there will be changes in 
firm, in location, in incorporation, or in method of con- 
ducting the business, and the month must be finished 
ready to make any of these changes that may come up. 
Changes in books usually occur the first of the year, 
and the closing of the month must see us ready for 
the change. And this, of course, necessitates closer and 
better collections than at any other season of the year. 
Whether or not these changes do occur, the books, the 
business, the stock, should be in just such condition at 
the closing of December as to enable next year’s start 
to be made without a hitch. It takes much work 
through the month to accomplish this, but no class of 
work is so profitable as this with the end in view. 


Taking Inventory 


the first of the year means much hard work in Decem- 
ber—along with all else—in the getting ready for it, and 
the getting ready is half the taking of it. It will not do, 
of course, to let this interfere with the splendid holi- 
day business you should have—and it need not. The 
preparatory work can be done nicely in the last five 
or six days of the month, following the Christmas trade. 

It is the writer’s experience that the real work of 
stock taking can be cut in two, both as to the labor and 
the time usually occupied; and two or three good boys 
in the house can do the “ getting ready” part nicely 
in the few days allotted. All bins should be counted 
or weighed and stock ticket thrown in. Floor and 
Table Oilcloths measured and marked with pencil or 
chalk; Rubber and Leather Belting the same; the Glass 
bins cleaned up and contents marked, and so on through 
the house, wherever possible to count ahead, or where 
full packages or broken stock can be enumerated and 
tagged. 

This last few days’ work of December is one of the 
most satisfactory things in the business, and is done at 
a time when men can be best spared for it. 
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Window Work in December 


is a trial to any but the man who realizes the very 
many changes that should be made in the month. It 
is a great mistake to make elaborate set window pieces 
for holidays. Much time, much labor is given them, 
so much that you or your men want them to stand 
much longer than they should, and just about the time 
an elaborate one is finished some one will want the 
center piece—probably the only one you have—and the 
work is spoiled in a manner. What I am trying to get 
at is this—more, much more, attention should be given 
to frequent cleansing and frequent changing in Decem- 
ber than to anything else. You have so much that is 
beautiful, and the only way to show it all correctly is 
to add and take from the windows each day, or you will 
crowd them. Then this plan leaves the goods in the 
window so easy to get at—and handsome holiday goods 
show of themselves—as does a beautiful picture, with- 
out much in the way of elaborate framing. 


December Outlook and 1902. 


Perhaps there has not been a December in years that 
offers such an outlook for the month, and for the new 
year to come, as this. The wave of prosperity gives no 
indication of rolling backward; practically no failures 
are recorded among the Hardware trade; in spite of 
trusts, combinations and some predictions, prosperity 
seems to grow on all sides. The results of the month 
and the year should be productive of fewer changes, 
because of unsatisfactory business, than have been re- 
corded for very many years past. Men are satisfied— 
employer and employees—prices are not excessive: 
wages are on a better basis than many of us can re- 
member heretofore; and taken altogether, the month 
gives indication for the new year to follow as being 
one of the greatest we have ever known in business. 


in, 


DESTRUCTION OF ONE OF THE NATIONAL 
ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY'S 
PLANTS. 


HE fire on the night of the 27th ult. which totally 
T destroyed the entire plant of the National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Conipany, located on the site bounded 
by Metropolitan, Bedford and Driggs avenues and North 
First street, Brooklyn, N. Y., will not embarrass the 
company in executing orders for goods. The trade send- 
ing in orders the day after Thanksgiving were not de- 
layed 24 hours in shipments, we are advised, owing to 
the proximity of their two plants, one on North Third 
street, nearby, and the Berlin Works at Laurel Hill, 
Long Island, a suburb of Brooklyn, aside from other 
comparatively nearby factories at Portland, Conn., and 
Baltimore, Md., from which to draw. The destruction 
was total, the loss, however, being fully covered by in- 
Burance. How the fire occurred is not known, the gray 
haired watchman, with his lantern over his arm and ac- 
companied by his dog, being found in the ruins burned 
80 as to be almost unrecognizable. Whether or not the 
works will be rebuilt on the old site has not been de- 
termined. 








HARTMAN MFG. COMPANY. 


N the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh last 
week, Stuart H. Patterson of New Jersey filed a bill 
in equity against the Hartman Mfg. Company, operating 
Rod, Wire and Nail mills at New Castle, Pa,, asking 
that a receiver be appointed for the concern. The peti- 
tion was granted and the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh was appointed to the position. F. A. Um- 
sted, president, and William L. Kiefer, secretary and 
general sales agent of the Hartman Mfg. Company, filed 
an answer admitting the allegations. The court made a 
decree finding the company insolvent and directing the 
receiver to continue business and purchase necessary ma- 
terials to complete the contracts now in progress. 
The Hartman Mfg. Company were organized some 
years ago by Henry W. Hartman, but he has not been 
connected with the company for several years. They 
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originally operated a plant in Ellwood City, Pa., in the 
manufacture of Wire Rods, Wire Nails, Wire and Fenc- 
ing, and in the past year or two the capacity of the plant 
was considerably increased. A few months since the 
company decided to remove from Ellwood City to New 
Castle, Pa., and purchased a large building formerly oc- 
cupied by the New Castle Tube Company. Wire Nail 
machines and other equipment were being installed in 
this plant, and it was the intention of the Hartman 
Mfg. Company to very much enlarge the capacity they 
had at Ellwood City. 

About a month ago the company bought the plant of 
the Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Company, at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, and the fact that the entire purchase money 
was not paid may possibly lead to considerable litiga- 
tion. It is understood that the direct cause of the em- 
barrassment of the Hartman Mfg. Company was the 
fact that the company were doing a very large business 
on a moderate capital, and, becoming involved to a con- 
siderable amount, some of the creditors became alarmed 
and asked that a receiver be appointed, which was done. 
The two officials named above are quoted as saying that 
the company will pay their obligations in full. 





THE KNAPP & SPENCER COMPANY. 


HE KNAPP & SPENCER COMPANY, wholesale 
Hardware merchants of Sioux City, lowa, are dis- 
tributing among their trade a want book containing in 
the neighborhood of 150 pages. It has a tinted paper 
cover printed in colors, while the pages are of a quality 
suitable for the use of pen and ink. At the head of each 
page are two or more lines, some of which call attention 
to special brands of goods handled by the company. The 
suggestions regarding the purchase of goods follow to 
some extent the seasons in which they are salable. In- 
terspersed with the references to goods are business 
maxims, among which are the following: 
When you have a novelty, tell people about it before 
it is sold. 
Doing little duties carefully fits you for doing larger 
duties well. 
Wiser competition would assure more certain and rapid 
success. 
Don’t neglect to take an annual invoice; all prudent 
merchants want to know exactly where they stand. 
Don’t trust a man with your goods to whom you would 
not make a cash loan. 

The company make it a point to let it be known that 
they sell to the retail trade only, and that inquiries or 
orders from consumers will be referred to the nearest 
dealer. Soon after January the company expect to be 
located in their new warehouse building, which has been 
under construction during the past year. It consists of 
seven stories and basement, each 100 x 150 feet, giving 
105,000 square feet of floor space, which is almost three 
times as much as they have heretofore had. This, with 
modern improvements, gives facilities for handling a 
greater volume of business. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


STANDARD Horse SHOE Company, South Wareham, 
Mass., expect to start up their works early in January, 
1902. This plant, which is well equipped for the pro- 
duction of Horseshoes, has been idle for some time past. 
Recently, however, repairs have been made on furnaces 
and machinery, and the plant is now in condition for 
starting up. It has a capacity of 200 kegs of finished 
Shoes per day. 

Tue CuHuicaco STEEL Mra. Company, formerly the 
Collier Shovel & Stamping Company, Washington, Ind., 
manufacturers of Shovels, Spades, &c., on Monday, De- 
cember 2, started up their new plant at Hammond, Ind., 
where their principal offices are now located and where 
in the future all communications should be. addressed. 
With their increased and improved facilities it is their 
intention to turn out a higher grade of product and more 
promptly than ever. They are represented in the East 
by Allerton-Clarke Company, 97 Chambers street, New 
York. 
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Iowa CUTLERY WorKs, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, suc- 
cessors to the Lang Cutlery Works, have recently elected 
the following officers: Z. L. Brewer, president; W. A. 
Hubbard, vice-president; R. A. Kurtz, secretary and 
treasurer; the foregoing persons, with E. D. Arbingast 
and H. M. Hunter, directors. The company are making 
some improvements in their factory, with a view to 
greatly increasing their facilities for turning out work. 


DISPENSING WITH RECEIPTS FOR REMIT- 
TANCES. 


HE past year has developed a change in the busi- 
ness routine of some of the large Hardware job- 
bing houses, by means of which an economy is effected. 
The reform in question is the giving up of sending re- 
ceipts for remittances, in view of the fact that the 
check or draft is a sufficient voucher. In this way a sav- 
ing in labor is effected, as well as in postage. This re- 
form was put into operation last summer by prominent 
Western jobbing houses, and is now being taken up by 
others. It is generally referred to as working satisfac- 
torily and occasioning very little friction in trade. The 
reasons for this action are thus given in a notice which 
was sent out to the customers of the house issuing it: 


Beginning July 1 we will discontinue sending receipts 
for remittances, except those made in currency. 


In explanation of the above would state that our 
object in so doing is to avoid what we consider an 
unnecessary labor and expense. For some years 
past we have been making our remittances without 
requiring acknowledgments of same, as we con- 
sider an indorsed draft answers all purposes of a 
receipt, and in case of a money order, or express 
money order being sent, the proof is in your town. 

Remittances at all times should be made, if pos- 
sible, by bank draft, express money order or post 
office order. Currency should never be sent if avoid- 
able, and in case it is sent, it should invariably be 
by registered letter. 

This action is in line with the tendency of the 
times. The plan is being adopted rapidly by many 
large concerns, and we believe it will soon be a very 
general custom, simply because it is in the line of 
economy and saving in which all will naturally 
share, and in which, therefore, all are equally inter- 
ested. 


Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, go 
into the matter more fully and explain the reasons for 
their action in the following announcement: 


Beginning August 1 we will discontinue sending receipts 
for remittances, except when made in currency. 


This plan is being adopted very generally 
throughout the mercantile world, for the reason that 
it is in the line of economy and saving, in which, as 
all will share, all should be equally interested. 

As the ordinary forms of remittances are in them- 
selves their own best receipts, the sending of ac- 
knowledgment by the house receiving them is un- 
necessary, and is, therefore, “ waste.” Modern 
business methods are largely in the direction of pre- 
venting waste. 

As far as possible all remittances should be made 
in one of three ways: Bank draft, express money 
order or post office money order. Records show that 
not one remittance out of 10,000 goes astray, and 
in the few cases where they do fail to reach their 
destination, if it is in one of the above forms, the 
proof of its having been sent is in your own town. 

If you send us a draft, we have to indorse it be- 
fore it will be accepted by our bank; our bank has 
to indorse it before it will be accepted back by the 
bank in your town and, therefore, this draft carries 
on its back the entire history of the transaction. 
If any question should arise about it, your bank will 
gladly furnish the necessary information. In the 
case of express and post office money orders, you not 
only get a receipt from the office, but that office can 
trace the money order through for you and show 
payment if desired. 

We shall, of course, continue acknowledging the 
receipt of all remittances made in currency, whether 
registered or not. 


The fact that receipts are not necessary has for a 
long time been recognized by business men, and many 
commercial houses have for years been refraining from 
asking them. The present reform is, however, a step 
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in advance, as the trade are given to understand that 
receipts will not under ordinary circumstances be sent 
unless specially requested. The announcement made in 
regard to this matter by W. B. Belknap & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., will be of interest in this connection: 


Customers will please note that, in accordance 
with a growing custom which readily recommends 
itself to business men, we will send receipts for re- 
mittances only when such are especially requested. 

We have tried for the past ten years ourselves 
the plan of not asking for receipts; on the contrary, 
where we send checks we ask that no acknowledg- 
ment be made, and have yet the first case of com- 
plication to arise therefrom. In the light of this ex- 
perience, we ask our friends to permit us to do away 
with this needless expense and multiplication of 
papers which all of us wish to avoid. 

We have no remittances to speak of in currency, 
and as checks, drafts and express money orders are 
always returned to the sending point after being 
paid and canceled, you have at your hand all the 
necessary proof of payment, should question arise. 

So little store is set by the old form receipt, that 
our ingenuity is taxed to put it in such form as will 
save it from the waste paper basket. Of course, 
special forms, vouchers, settlements by trustees and 
administrators, &c., will be acknowledged in the 
usual formal way, as will the remittances of such 
customers who particularly desire it. 


The W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who have 
recently announced their adoption of the same policy, 
thus explain the matter to their customers: 


No receipts for remittances by check will be sent 
by us after December 1, 1901, except on request. 
Checks bearing our indorsement are sufficient re- 
ceipts. 

Vouchers and special forms with remittances will 
be interpreted as a request for a receipt. 

We adopt this plan following a fast growing cus- 
tom with business houses who find that it works ad- 
mirably, and saves much labor. 


There seems to be little doubt that this movement will 
still further extend itself throughout the trade, in view 


of its advantage as diminishing the labor and expense 
of doing business. 


_ 
lie 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 





CuTAWAY Harrow Company, Higganum, Conn.: Cat- 
alogue describing their line of Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 


Plows and Weeders, Clark’s Wine and Cider Mills, 
Clark’s Root Cutter, Dutton Mower Knife Grinder, Cut- 
away Rice Plow, Double Action Cutaway Harrow, &c. 


F. E. CuHEestTerR & Co., 3 Pine street, Providence, R. I.: 
Catalogue of Furnished Fish Lines and Fishing Tackle 
assortments. The manufacturers call attention to sev- 


‘eral novelties which they have added to their line this 


year. 


THE TURNER Brass Works, Chicago, Ill.: Circulars 
describing the Turner Vapor Lamp, and giving fac-simile 
testimonials from parties in different secti-~- of the 
country who have used the Lamps with satisfaction. One 
of the circulars presents a view of the company’s new 
factory building, with its 56,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


COSMOPOLITAN INCANDESCENT Gas LIGHT COMPANY, 
176 Madison street, Chicago: Illustrated net pricelist of 
a few of their staples, such as Mantles, Burners, Chim- 
neys, Clusters, Outdoor Globes and Lamps, fancy hang- 
ing Lamp, Mica Canopies, Portables, &c. If interested 
in fany Portables, fancy or colored Glassware and mis- 
cellaneous goods, they request the trade to send for their 
eatalogue No. 4. > 


Tue Iowa FarRmInGc Toot Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa: Circular relating to their walk cleaning Tools, il- 
lustrating their Star Socket and Shank Cleaners, Iowa 
Ice Chisel and Walk and Street Scraper. 


BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR Company, Burlington, Vt.: 
Catalogue showing the Baldwin line of Refrigerators 
for 1902. The company state that they manufacture 
about 140 styles and sizes ‘in hard wood and soft wood, 


‘metal, porcelain and spruce lined. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


W. C. Cameron has admitted a partner in his Hard- 
ware business in Danbury, Iowa, and the firm style is 
now Cameron & Sigmon. A new building for the busi- 
ness, 25 x 100 feet, two stories and basement, brick, is in 
course of erection. 


Devaney & Son are a new firm in Cascade, lowa, car- 
rying a line embracing Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tin- 
ware, Sporting Goods, &c. They make a specialty of 
Furnace work and plumbing. 








E. T. Smith Hardware & Furniture Company, Arca- 
dia, Fla., have lately incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, to carry on the wholesale and retail business 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, furniture, &c. The 
company have recently completed quite a large addition 
to their former establishment. 


U. 8. Jarrett has bought the General Hardware stock 
formerly owned by L. A. Beckwith at St. Alvans, 
W. Va. 


An effort is being made to consolidate some of the 
leading Hardware stores in Homestead, Pa,, a few miles 
from Pittsburgh, where the famous Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Company are located. If the 
deal goes through the consolidated company will be 
known as the Homestead Hardware Company. The 
stock of Baker & Oskin has already been purchased and 
it is said options have been secured on a number of 
other Hardware stores. 


Laib Company, dealers in Mill, Factory, Steam and 
Plumbers’ Supplies, Louisville, Ky., are about to move 
to more spacious quarters, where they will be in a bet- 
ter position to serve their customers than heretofore. Af- 
ter January 1 they will be located in their new store, 439 
West Main street, which extends through an L to 153 
Fifth street, the latter premises being used for shipping 
purposes. ‘The company have just issued a 450-page 
catalogue, illustrating their full line of goods. 


The Hartman Hardware Company, McKeesport, Pa., 
have been chartered with a capital of $75,000. 


The Fitler & Todd Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
been chartered with a nominal capital of $4000. The 
new concern will take over the present business of 
Somers, Fitler & Clark, Limited, dealers in Mill Sup- 
plies. 


Hines & Vopalensky is the style of a new Hardware 
firm at Morse Bluff, Neb. They are dealers in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Sporting Goods, 
of which .a good stock is carried. 


Mitchell & Trimble have recently engaged in business 
in Apache, O. T., handling Shelf Hardware, Tinware, 
Stoves, Farm Implements, Harness, &c. They occupy 
a building 24 x 80 feet and have a warehouse, 24 x 40 
feet, in course of erection. 





John Hughes, Gretna, Neb., has disposed of his Hard- 
ware line, but continues in the Harness and Agricultural 
Implement business. 


Hibbard Hardware Company have succeeded C. 
B. Cruwell & Co., in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware 
and Sporting Goods business in Oskaloosa, Iowa. The 
new firm have made a number of improvements in the 
establishment, including new front and shelving. 


S. B. Colvin has succeeded Colvin & Mechling, deal- 
ers in Hardware, Stoves, Farm Implements, &c., Mt. 
Pleasant; Pa. 


Lockwood & Palmer, Stamford, Conn., are erecting a 
modern three-story brick and iron building, 664% x 85 
feet, all of which they will devote to their business of 
Hardware, Stoves, and House Furnishing Goods. The 
building will be up to date in all its appointments, and 
they expect to take possession about January 1. 
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A SWINDLER IN THE WEST. 


FEW weeks ago a suave individual called upon two 
A manufacturing concerns in Chicago, representing 
himself as George Tritch of the Geo. Tritch Hardware 
Company, Denver, Col. Leaving a good round order 
he had no trouble in securing a raise in cash from each 
house. That the swindler is still operating is evident 
from two letters received last week from manufactur- 
ers outside Chicago, who relate the same experience 
as their Chicago brethren. The George Tritch Hard- 
ware Company wish to do everything possible to pre- 
vent their friends.from being victimized in this man- 
ner, and hope that the publication of the facts will put 
others on their guard, and perhaps, if the impostor con- 
tinues his work, lead to his arrest and punishment. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY'S 
CATALOGUE. 


LINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY, Kendallville, 
F Ind., have just issued general catalogue No. 42, 
which illustrates and describes their line of Star Wind- 
mills, Hoosier and Fast Mail Pumps and Auxiliary 
Goods. The catalogue contains nearly 250 pages, is at- 
tractively printed and bound, and presents satisfactor- 
ily the extensive line to which it is devoted. In the 
early pages the growth of the company’s business is im- 
pressively indicated. 


BERKELEY SPRINGS SHOVEL, STAMPING 
& TOOL COMPANY. 


HE BERKELEY SPRINGS SHOVEL, STAMP- 

ING & TOOL COMPANY have been organized at 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., with a capital of $25,000. 
George W. Biser is president and Frank Forsythe of 
Wheeling is master mechanic and machinist. It is 
stated that plans for a new plant to be built by this 
company have been completed. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Standard Fire Extinguisher. 


E. B. Badger & Sons Company, Boston, Mass., who 
are sole manufacturers and patentees of the Badger 
standard automatic chemical fire extinguisher, recently 
put on the market, issue a pamphlet describing the con- 
struction and operation of the extinguisher, which, they 
state, is approved by the New England Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The Standard extinguisher is constructed 
of extra heavy cold rolled copper thoroughly coated on 
the inside with a lead lining, making it, it is stated, ab- 
solutely acid proof and free from corrosion. The seam 
is double lock jointed and reinforced on the inside with 
a heavy strip of copper thoroughly sweated together and 
soldered, making a smooth, strong joint. The acid bot- 
tle is held in a cage firmly attached to the neck of the 
machine and is easily moved from its position by simply 
lifting it out of the cage. Special attention is called to 
the new stopper attachment, which is permanently se- 
cured to the top. The machine has a regulated feed so 
that it can be inverted a number of times without re- 
charging and a chemical action obtained each time. The 
hose is detachable by a swedge coupling, which is re- 
ferred to as a great improvement over the old method. 











Tin Plated Spoons and Forks. 


M. 8. Benedict Mfg. Company, East Syracuse, N. Y.., 
manufacturers of silver plated ware and metal goods, 
expect soon after the first of the year to put on the 
market under their own name a full and complete line 
of double tin plated steel spoons and forks. A special 
effort will be made to sell these goods through the hard- 
ware trade. 


iii 
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Thumb Tacks in Cartons. 





The Hawkes-Jackson Company, 82 Duane street, New 
York, are offering a thumb tack for draftsmen, artists, 
&c., of a somewhat different construction and more mod- 
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erate price than others now on the market. These are 
made in 21 different styles and sizes, with round steel 
points, having both brass and German silver heads, with 
fiat or beveled tops, the heads ranging in diameter from 
6-16 to 11-16 inch, increasing by sixteenths. These goods 
are attractively put up in compartment boxes, as here 








Draftsmen’s Thumb Tacks in Containers. 


shown, the assortment containing 90 dozen of the va- 
rious kinds for the retail trade in an attractive, conven- 
ient and economical form for display as well as handling. 
These tacks are said by the manufacturers not to break, 
or injure the thumb. The tacks, on squares of wood, 


handsomely labeled, are six deep in each compartment. 
oi 


4Becker’s Rubber Bucket for Chain Pumps. 


The accompanying cuts represent rubber buckets for 
chain pumps, offered by C. L. Becker, Keokuk, Iowa, As 
shown in Fig. 2 the metal portion of the bucket con- 
sists of two parts, which can be opened or closed. These 





Fig. 1.—Becker’s Rubber Bucket for Chain Pumps. 


buckets, it is explained, can be hooked into or removed 
from the chain link at pleasure, without the use of tools 
and without injury to the chain. The advantage claimed 
for this bucket is that the chain links do not have to be 





Fig. 2.—Metal Parts of Becker’s Rubber Bucket. 


opened in order to insert the bucket, and that there is, 
therefore, no danger of weakening or breaking the links 
of the chain. 
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The Tennessee Hand Grinding [lill. 


A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., is offering the hand 
grinding mill shown herewith. All bearings are chilled 
and the crank is of malleable iron. The grinding plates 
are made, it is remarked, of the hardest and strongest 
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Fig. 1.—The Tennessee Hand Grinding Mill, Front View. 


metals. The mill is designed for farm or family use, and 
is readily taken apart for cleaning or oiling, without the 
use of tools. New grinding plates can be inserted at 
a small expense, it is remarked, whenever the original 
ones are worn out. The mill is adjustable for fine or 





Fig. 2.—The Tennessee Hand Grinding Mill, Rear View. 


coarse grinding of wheat, corn, rye or other dry grain. 
The mill weighs 12 pounds complete. 
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The Universal Jig Vise for Drills. 


The accompanying cut represents a drill vise, manu- 
factured by the Graham Mfg. Company, Providence, 
“R. I., and also by the Imperial Vise Company, Galt, 
Ontario, Canada. 'The cut shows the vise with universal 
attachments. The vise is principally intended for use 
in quickly securing work in the desired position for 
drilling, and as rapidly releasing it after the job is done. 
This is an important feature, as it has been observed 
by the manufacturers that more time is usually con- 
sumed in securing work in the ordinary way than in 
drilling the holes. With the vise illustrated the piece 
to be drilled is placed between the jaws and gripped 





The Universal Jig Vise for Drills. 


in the desired pasition. The vise is slid under the drill 
and the work proceeded with. It is explained that there 
is no need of bolting the vise to the table, as no tilting 
occurs with the vise, as is the case with the angle plate. 
By the use of the vise it is shown that a material say- 
ing of time will be effected, also that by having a con- 
venient means of securing work, drills and taps—wheu 
tapping is done by the drilling machine—will not be so 
often broken. The jig attachments are extra, but go 
with every vise, and are intended for duplicate drilling, 
to save the time and trouble of laying out work, and to 
prevent the drill creeping to either side. It is explained 
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that the way to use the jig is to lay out and drill one 
piece, paint the same some unusual color to be Kept as 
a sample or template by which to set up the jig when 
similar pieces are again to be drilled. One specially 
designed feature of the attachments is the means for 
drilling holes through the center of a shaft or spindle, or 
as much out of center as desired, and to do it accurately 
and quickly. The manufacturers believe that a drill 
hand would use one of these vises as many hours in 
the day as a bench hand would use a bench vise. The 
point is made that if drills are equipped with these 
vises the innumerable blocks that usually heap up for 
use on the machine may be dispensed with. The jaws 
of the vise are faced with unannealed steel, and every- 
thing about the vise and attachments, it is stated, is 
designed so that all changes can be made in the shortest 
possible time. The vises are made in three sizes, with 
jaws 6,9 and 12 inches long, and weight 32, 65 and 135 
pounds each. 
=< 


Pheenix Cork Pullers. 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., are offer- 
ing the cork pullers herewith shown. In Fig. 1 the pull- 
er is illustrated with bottle holder and in Fig 2 without 


uted 





Fiy. 1 Phenia Cork Puller No. 60. 


the bottle holder. The lever is represented as being 
down at the side of the bar, as when not in use. The 
pullers are referred to as being so simple that any one 





Fiy. 2.—Phani« Cork Puller No. 30. % 


can operate them. They are provided with a positive 
nut lift to insure the drawing of soft as well as hard 
corks. The pullers are full nickel plated with black 
enameled handles. 
a a see 

O. J. Chastain and W. E. Chastain, under the style of 
Chastain Hardware Company, have lately embarked in 
business in Cleo, Oklahoma, handling Shelf Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c. They are oc- 
cupying a new building which has lately been completed. 
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The Star Cross Cut Saw Handle. 


The accompanying cuts relate to a cross cut saw 
handle, offered by W. C. Duttlinger & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. In Fig. 1 the several parts of the handle are 
shown, also the handle assembled. The handle is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 attached to the saw. The wooden part 
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Fig. 1.—The Star Cross Cut Saw Handle. 


of the handle is solid, not bored, while the metal parts 
are of malleable iron. The special feature of the handle 
is two deep cut right and left hand threads, one thread 
working against the other, so that where one thread 
works up the other works down, both at the same time. 
This arrangement is designed to allow the handle to be 








Fig. 2.—The Star Handle Attached to Saw. 


put on or taken off the saw quickly and to prevent the 
handle working loose from the saw. The handle is re- 
ferred to as strong and durable, and as one that will 
stand hard usage and not break. 
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“The” Rat Trap, 


J. K. Osborn Mfg. Company, Harrison, N. J., for 
whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 





RAT TRAP Ser: 


“The” Rat Trap. 


’ 


York, are selling agents, have just brought out “ The” 
rat trap here illustrated, which in its general character 
resembles the mouse trap previously introduced. The 
base is stamped from sheet steel, gray enameled, and is 
3% x 7 inches in dimensions. The bait box is a con- 
cavity for holding the bait beneath the movable pedal, so 
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that the animal must spring the trap in getting at the 
bait. The coil springs and square loop are of strong 
coppered steel wire. The traps are packed 12 in a paste- 
board box, and 12 boxes, or one gross traps, in a case. 


The Defiance Cold Blast Lantern. 


The Defiance Lantern & Stamping Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., are offering the lantern shown herewith. In 
Fig. 1 it is represented with the bail holding up the 








Fig. 1.—Defiance Cold Blast Lantern. 


globe for lighting. The arrangement of the hinge and 
the fluted globe plate are shown in Fig. 2. The globe 
may be turned back to trim the wick, or the globe re- 
moved for cleaning. Thus the patent combination lift 
and hinge globe exposes the burner in two ways for 
lighting. The fluted globe plate, shown by the smaller 
cut in Fig. 2, is referred to as being so constructed as to 





Fig. 2.—Hinged Feature and Fluted Globe Plate. 


throw the cold air directly against the globe, keeping the 
latter cool and less Hable to be broken, and preventing 
the flame flickering. The lantern, it is remarked, gives 
a bright, steady light, and is guaranteed by the company 
to be absolutely wind proof. They also make Nos. 0 
and 2 Rochester lanterns, also in dash patterns. 
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General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods | 

—that 18, those which are made by more than one manufact- 

, are printed i in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise e stated represent those current in the market as obtain 
avle by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 
facturers Or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
iges often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the symbol @. Thus 331¢@83148&10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 834¢ per cent. dis- 
count to 8314 and 10 per cent. discount. 








Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED DECEMBER 3, 1901. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices hy the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THB 
Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901). which gives @ 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
—— as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
leading goods. 

Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
ware Merchants. 





A Axles— Iron or Steel. 
adjusters Blind- concord, Loses Colter... b44@5c) 
r a 00. ...834@331%4%104 | Concord. Solid Collar... ..434@5\¢c | 
conn + eadletnceneetOccapemmpm danni om 10% | No. 1 Common.. 34@ 33ac | 
Zimme rhiani's—See Fasteners. Blind. he 1 Com. Rew Style... she Po 
my, 0. 2, Soli ollar...... AY4@sYOoe § 
Window Stop Nos. 11t0 th.s.s.... ...70@ 70108 
Ives Patent eo seerccce seeceeeees cvcoe SERGE Nos. 15 to 18......... ..15@75&10% 
Taplin’s Perfection..........0e-seesees Nos. 19 to 28%............ 75@75@10% 
Ammunition—see ‘Caps, Oar- Boxes, Axle— 
tridges, Shells, &c. Common and Concord, not turned... 
Anvils—American— Common and Concord, a Disc 
Armand maqganse, sung: it _vameome Ib. .34@5e 
yuel Pavepe Trenvon,. e D Vig wene Half Patent - -a@! 
Eagle ANVIIS.....c.cc0+.s000 epi OrNe , MRE. coccccccccccce. cle SIC 
Hay Budden, Wrought.. sae o4e| . Baitances— Sash— 
i eshoe brand, Wrought. .....9@954¢ | Caldwell jew EE one w+000508 


Puilman’ 

Imported— Spr ‘in 

Peter Wright’S...cccceceseseeeee 9 e@Oue Spring Bala 3 <P } 10 @ 50k 10855 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Light Spa, Balances. 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............ «+208 Strate eee. ‘ 
ular 5 

Apple Parers—See Parers, Lacge Dial... ; 
Appie, & Pe'ouze.... 50% 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— — Wire-tee Wire, ‘Barb. 


2% cash 10 days. 


Seer es OO + seeseeseseseeee 





‘ Ba Cro 
Ha i. coenenneeneeeeeeenngb | SUECl OPOuArs, 1040 Wd Ber 1D. 
L.Or LOGS. soccccceseee ooccccsees s+. BUS 4@S5c 
a ore Soames, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’8£. bok 10% 
— and Bits— Chattillon’s NO. 1... ....cceccesecc. ee! 
m, Double et og Sececcds 70@70@10% | Chattillon’s No. 2........ pendenesesecses 40% 
oring M MO AUGECTS,.......000 = 
60210 10G 208 108 | ER Aters— Ess 
Car Bits, 12-in, twrst........60@60d 10% --s BStool Handle Dover.. 
Jennings’ Pattern ye. 10 Cast Handle D wer... sake mse 
Bi aly oO. e| Handle Dover........ 3 UU 
ea a Car B sores mene 7 No. 15 Ex. Hy. Steel Hul....... . $15.00 
rorstner Pat. Auger Bite... hi 5 DRC 20% naan adentencsess ensoceneceves $1 .0u 
_E. Jenni Thole Mfg. Co # go. 
No. one be i. Jennings ‘st....40¢] So. 60 Improved DOVGF. cccccceess 35 50 
No. 30. H. Jennings’ List 504] No.75 Improved Dover.......... 
Russell Jennings’............. # No. 75-2 Imp'd Dever, Tin'd 
tifsmuqedion Sar BiGiSeiGgioaIbR8 No. 100 smproved D :ver.....,.... 00 
Mayhew ‘es Countersink B: No. 102 Improved Dov a Tin'd.. $0 50 
Pugh’s Black......-.+.-+++ él No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15 Ou 
Pugh’s. sennings’ Pattern 35 No. 7 ew po nag holed, Td. 7.00 
me Lyon’s, Stan size...... ece Oz. $1.75 
pa 4 Auge - onder 2 _ MOG Riccstnnce # gro. $7.50 
soell’s Car Rita, 12-in. twist. 60s} Bello 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. Jennings Black Smith Standard List.70@70&10% 
WE). cc cccnecenue nenedo<cpenencenecesoed 50% | C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacks:nith. -O& 10% 
Bit Stock Drills— C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand .......... 3354% 
Standard List,...scccsse.s- 65@65R5% Rech ee 
neh.. 
Expansive Bits— Eac't. $3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5.35 6. 
Clark's small, $18; large, $26 ..... 50&10¢ | Extra Length: 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.5 
doz., 226; No. 2, $18... 47 50aL0% Mold 
. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat... .3344% olders— 
appa eager ast tad cose 1 Inch.. 9 10 11 12 th 16 
Gimlet Bits— Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 Hand— 
erman Pattern......gr0. $3.25@4.50 | Inch... 6 ‘. 1m F 10 
D0B.0$3.75 4-25 4.50 5.00 5. 
Holiow Augers— boadere SAT & edited 








ee 


Net Prices. 
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ells-: Cow— 
Bonney Pattern doz. $1 1 ; 
at etrmsoer x st nptaes Somes 
Ne New Patent. 09090000800 conenecseess 25&105 
rn eoecccccccccccccoss 20% : 
N00d's Univertal......sccsesscccese ss | aie adeaedanane . ”~ sanpummoenenl — 
Ship Augers and Bits— Abbe's Gong............00. acovescncessselilll 
onda. caccccccccccocccccsceccs cAO Barton Seas. enanesagenes secesecees 00000 
. a eee eoccccccccccccesessAOS me, R. & EB. Mfg. Go.'g??""""""" 55810 0% 
C.E Jeaiiigé & Go Lever and Puil, Sargent s ....40@40810% 
"HH TOMMEGIOU’S .....ce.ccccveee ASAIN Yankee Gong........... Bndscebdccoesieded 55% 
\QINGIIT. dani cheek Sannin snnamsnant 40% Hand-- 


pee Hatts, Bee “Hafts, Awl. Hand Bells, Polished. +20 SORE QOOY 
White Metal ........000.... 55@5ik16 
d = 9 br3 ls: Nickel Plated......... wae 0 50@S 110% 
Handled,....... gro, $2.75@3. 10 Swiss eee ee ete eee theese 60@60k? lat 
nhandled, Shouldered. gro0.68@6éc | Stiver SS ene Beppe 8344@ 3844& lus 
Onl vandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e Mi Ua ceipane pteay = 
Peg Awls: . Ferm Bells. b. 2@2-4c 
ha adied, Zetont. -.-97T0. 81@3ic | Steel Alloy Church and School. ae 
“nhane houlde a 268 10k5@6. 
Serutch meds ieee National Bell Foundry Co. — 
rndled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.0 mpertor Cast Steel Vaareh one Beheed 
indled, Socket, .gro. $il. 50@ 12. 00 Wilmot & iiotits Mig. Co’, Gongs “20% 
Awl and Tool Sets—see Belting— Rubb 
eta, Awl and Tool. Agricuitur U Low rade) 25810@30% 
Ax Commm Standard........75@75&104 
+ Guality, best brands, £6.50 5.75 Pere trsecincoveonereees “Eran 
Firat Cuality, other brands$5.25@5.50 | igh Grade....... S9210@50k 1045< 
oobers’ Specias Brands : Boston Belting Co.- 
Good Quality... eee 75 Seamless Stitched, 1™perial..... - Skee 


sree eececsces Doe 24 


cea andled Aves. .....85 Niagara Seosaiaietiaees pacing 








seal a TAD Ssiinvs 0Q60E5% Borers, Tap-— 

ID ian ino nahodcel 608: 10@65 £ 10% Borers Ta 7 Rin vit, Handle: 

Light Standard............... 05Q708| Inch. en 1" a 

Leather Lacing... ...ccccccess 60@10%| Per doz.. $1.30 5.00 

Cotton— | eres 94 

Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: Per Doz.......2+ ere: $8.65 
Sphinx Brand rained saubhudiemetl 60&10% era wits, poy Vy i. 6 $1.25 
SEE i iccnconses Ace suene 70% $1.6 0. 3, $3.50 eac 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench Boring Machines—s¢e ‘Ma 
Benders and Upsetters, chines, Boring. 







re— oxes Mitre— 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset- 0. BOX nings & Co.......... eenneweueed 408 
GEES REG ATES 2h 20% Seavey" 2. “per OZ., $39... .c0eceecce+- 408 
Stoddard’ 4 Lightning Tire Upsetters. . Brace 
40@50% oes. a Braces are sold at net 
Bicycle Goods— price 
: Pyar " Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.26 
—> Leng’s Son’s 1699 list: 50% | Barber’s.......-...... 60& 10&1L0U608 7 Os 
CNA. ..eseseseerereeevanevens sersesees 50% | Pray’s Genuine Spofford s....... nOs 
Spokes. ..svossesrssvesse sresesosserse-B0% | Pray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 188, 207'to 
mies Seesevecocqseeaseessooese oye eeees 0% c. “Sonning #60... aT 
— ayhew’'s oe ay PR aE 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— Havhew' *e Quick Action ae Patent, Bog 
See Augers and Bits. P.,S. & W. Peck’s Patent........... 
Bit Holders—see Holders. Sieiatieiinn 60& 10@65258 
een masestors See Ad- | wrouoht Steel........ 7585 Q@75H10% 
Justers, Din Bradiey’s Wire Shelf : 
Blind Fasteners — See Fae- Full cases — 
teners, Blin ous ases s Maal 75&10% 
—See n’s Presse ee Pececceeccceacce ‘ 
Blind Staples Staples, | Stiftins Fotding Brackets. Re 108 
Blocks— Tackle— Bright waco Coods—See 
tre Goods, 
Common Wooden. ........ 701078 von =e 
. ’ Broilers: 
Gievelands see! 4 baie i ao 70% Wire Goods C 75% 
aeeaetiiea Sea ibrigating | Wire Goods Co..........+++-sees.see0es 
60&105 Buckets, Well and Fire— 


Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brepé, 
s0ai os Bu ts 4 Saw— 


lanes Patent Automatic Lock an _~ Ditcn cnésvabesged eenecenet # gro. $48.00 

I annonce napenoacece-ccasegacs Hoosier eesksuectervnnkseuti # gro. $36.00 

ay oy tly" toce Obagi Bull Rings See Rings, Buli. 
Beards Stove— utts— ass— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c. . LOk10@..% rout i oe hues MOQ loos 
Boits— Cast Iron— aoe 
Carriage, Machine &c.—| Fast Joint, Broad.........! 50@50¢ 10% 

Common, list Jan. 3), | 95..65 42 @..% | Fast Joint, Narrow..... . £0@ 50 10% 

Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7.°34.. | Loose Joint............- 2085@ 104108 

— Loose Pin..... ea ae 70k5G 70d 108 

Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, '99.. Mayer's Hinges......... 70%5@ 70k 108 

. ? 80; 50 10% Parliament Butts..... .. 0k5@ 70k 108 

Bolt Ends. list Jan. 30, or Pe ew 1@..% Wrought Steel— 

Machine, list Oct.1,°99.,...70&8244@..% | Table and Back Flaps..... 060% | we 

Machine with C. & T. Nuts. Narrow and Breed ey, 00818 

65@714@..% | Inside Blind... soso 6 * 
Nore—The rapid Feng: oy 763 tn Manu | Loose Pin.. 60a10% + 2 
1 | Soaee — satan, 4 Pin. “Bait ‘and Steeple 766 : 
Door and Shutter— pees 


ne U Tip Butt 
& | Cast_tron Barrel, Round Brass Jovaniied, Ba Tp Butta. a 
no 


——  @. 2  @n' a DEO. cccceccecevecees L5R20Q@L5 R254 


Per doz...$0.26 .80 .39 bh? .65 fe 2 
Cast Iron Spring Foot : oe ne Bird 





Head 

nag * bigpcenae as ane i 30U0, 56 573000, 11 1100 sortes................ 4 
Cast Sen Chain, Flat, Japanned: 200, 300,600 and 960 series," “ion 

BRGRe << 02000 svee 10 Hendryx Bronze: 

ot ee $0. 75 he 05 1,30 | .. 79%, 500 series....... 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Enobe: Hendryx “nameled.. .40%108 

bi cevddeaxss 10 Call pera—see Compasses, 

Per doz......... $0.67 1.00 alks. Toe and Heel— 
Wrought Barret Brass Knob: Blunt, 1 prong.........per lb. 34@hLe 

TRGR....0- 20: L 8 are. J prong. wera aes “per lb... L@44e 

Per doz $04 .50 61 p 1.28 ‘erkins unt Toe.. ereeee ss @ BD SGQ 
Wrought Barrel ...... -.70810@ 2545% Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. Brie 


Wrought “ Bronzed.,0&5@50¢ 10% Gan Openers—ses Cpenere.Con 
Wrought Flush. B. K..5u@l@eoeios| Cans, Milk— 





8 10gal. 

Wrought Shutter. . ..0& 10d 10@6045% | nynois Pattern. $1 75 2.10 2% 

Wrought Square Neck......50@50&104 | {linols Fatvern. $175 5.10 3.25 con 

Wrought Sunk........0.5. 50@50@10% | Buffalo Pattern. .... 2.29 %.50 evch 

Ives’ Patent Door.........ces0....ese. 60% 20 80 40 qte. 

Stove and Piow— New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8.40 each. 

PID sviccccec eae ee Cand wy -50 2.85 8.10 each. 

" ns. 

SlOVE. +000 Buffalo Famiyy Oil, Cans: | ‘ 

Common eee 774% ss. 00 60.00 ios" 

Norway Tron. socescee SO@SORSS a ag 

Americar Screw Compan _ - Beye B Peroussion 
Norway Phila... list Oot, 16, 186... .821g¢ | — — qnneen tte usres czas 600 
Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16, ’@4......- ses cevnececcesccendilt ANG 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, 99. cccccoce FTE Fr Levee cove nestensese DOF M 37 Loe 

Vegakite Hoare Ce: . Can 18. "O4. omnes G. Bveseccsessceseees +. D9” M 47@500 

orway a bd ‘ad eee Peeearteee 
Kagto Phila.. list Oct, 16, ’84......., Bs —87, ~~ Der M 57@600 
cc e. list Dec, 28, “9. ....... woot Prt * 

Port Chester Bolt & Nut Company Berdan Primers, $1.00..............5% 
Empire, list Dec. 28, °99...........7714¢ | B. I, Caps (Sturtevant Shells 
Keystone Phila. list Oot. '84.........85%¢ | $1.00.............. vescces ecccccccoal 
Norway Phila, lint Oct. ’84....... 82148 | All ~ IE primers .., 





Zz. Leat 
Axle Grease—See Grease, Aris. | Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..50#10@60% 

















Or eeewerreere 





$i 
Nut Co. : 
ORire Bolts... sesseseeneet 4s | CBEPet t Stretchers 
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Cartridges ad NAY) Pee mers’.........20@' 2085% 

Blank Car. ridges: Cabinet, Surgent’s.....-.. --:.-+ 508106 
82 C. F., $5.50 ..... 10£5@10€10% | Garriage Makers’, 2., 8. & W. Go. 408108 
38 C. F., $7.00. wonvceeslO@5 @luk ius Carriage Mak Makers’ Sargent’s.. Oe los 
22 cal. Rim, ee eee LOkS@ W108 | Besty.Paraliel.. 


mi cal. Rim, $2. -- -1LIKS@ 1108 
B. B. Caps,Con. "Bali Swgd.$1 80@1.85 










B. B. Ca , Round Bal. » $1. 10@1.15 
Central Fire ....ccccoe coves 25@25k5% 
Pistol and Rife. ence. ee LSRS@LIIA 108 
Primed Shelis and wd Be. poe 
15h5@15h:104 
Rim Fire Sporting.........-50@5085% 
Rim Fire. Military . orb 45 @ 15410% 
eaeee .. 20@70@ 108 
eee S@75L10% 


75@15#10% 
70&10¢ 
— 





eeeseee 


Boss Anti-Friction.. % 
Martin’s Pateut (Phoenix 
Payson's Anti-Friction 

Standard Ball Bearing.. 
Tucker’s Patent, low lis 


attle Leaders— 





seerseeeres “30% 


Leaders. Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Cask lots: 
8-16 ‘4 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
8.00 6.00 56.00 4.26 4.10 4.00 hws 
Ss 4 ad lin i) to 1% inch. 


.75 per 100 lb, 
Less hen Cask lots ad a sse: 

German Coil list July 24, i nteateaa 
Halters and Ti wet 
ge ee aa 504 10% 

German Halter am, list July 24, 
MF sannoessooes occesee oe SOk10E 10% 
Cow Tt is .. 60% 
Trace, Wagon, ‘&c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%--6-3, Straight, with ring. ..830.v0 
6 —6-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%—10-2. Straight, with ring..*38.00 

rw why er pair for Hooks. 

oo popper pair higher than 


Seen q vy a Fancy Chains. . 
50K 10 @ 508 10B5% 





Miscellaneous — 
Jack See list July 10, °93: 
5 he ee eevee eSU@ 0k 10% 
setae nebae ecvcvoess. COMb60E 104% 
safety Chain once ene ccethbeg? Ok 10% 
ge lb. 441,%c 
Covert weet —_ 
Breast.. 2% 
Halter 2% 
Tiisapese 2% 
in... 2% 
Stailion.. 2% 
Covert Sad. 
reast 70t 
Halter.. .- 20% 
Hold Back -- 20% 
Rein.. eR 
Oneida Comin: Thity > 
Am. Coil and Halters.........40@45&5% 
Am. Cow Ties vseeonee 4G 08 
Eureka Coll and ‘Halter.. .-46G 5085S 


Ntagara Coiland Halter: .... 45 a50R54 
Niagara Cow Ties...... 4525@508 1 0&5 
Wire hw bi Cletas socccceee 40 250K5S 
a Goods C sta 
be Chamilia. 20002 + c000ccrscces- 1 

U Saivoral Dbi-Jointed Chain.. .50% 


Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue........gr0. 42@45e 
Carpenters’, Red ......gr0. 37@4L02 
Carpenters’, White......gro. 383@35c 
See also ‘Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
hecks, Door— 
Bardsley’s.......00..++... eee ° seeies 
DEIBER,. oo ccccccccoccesesseccccces 50& 
RDED. 000nccccggocsccessscess 60@60& 10 
ansehen deel: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools..... essvenced 55% 


Youths’ Chests, with Tools......... 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools... 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests 
with Tools.. 
Mpchiasets’ and ‘Pipe Fitters’ Chests 
a eo S Seanings & Co.'s Machinists’ Tool 


ceeereeeeee Senter ee eee eeeeenee 


Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List.......... 7085 @? seb 10% 
pack, Bros... covevcecceosssece om 

WICK .nccccseeessess 
. i. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
eee aia: 1 
Cc. . Jennings & Co. Socket fraining ” 


oeeeeeeeee Seer ee eee ee eee eeeee 





t avuisanidinaiaiodaa 
res. "Winlte........s000-+e.--S0@S0R56 
Tanged— 

Tanoed Firmers........ h0@i@L0£10% 
Back Bros....... coccccee @ 






Charlies Buck 
CG. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. isi. 78 
L. & 1. J. Whito, Tanged.. % 





Cold Chisels, good quality Ib, 18@15e 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. ie 12¢ 


onthe rere ordinary.......lb. 8@9c 
ck Sn 8 
Cecccccess ro} 
assey Bat nen aner berg Milling ies 15@2 2 


Skinner Patent Chucks 


Combination Lathe *hucks — 408 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..30% 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 2 S 
Independent | athe ( a gn -»-40% 
Iynproved Planer Chucks... eae 
Universal Lathe Chucks..... gaccueed 40% 
Face ayy, ae pains eceeunn wend vee 
Standard Tool 
Improved Drill ‘Chuck eens’ --- 438 
Wnion Mfx. Co.: 









Combination..... 


¢ 

independent 
Baton Drill 
1 


Universal 


® «408 
Face Plate Jaws. S5« 





cess eeeeeoereses 








eta? 
Lineman s, Ucica Drup Fo: ge 2 


Saw hoes. ses "Sid “Saw wie. 
dewal 
aceane et, Hf Steel. ....®% dos. $4.00 net 
Star Shank. All Stecl.. # doz. $3.75 net 
W. & C. Shank, All steel, yi ia. y,. d0z., 
$8.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8'¢ in., $3.25. 
ruleavers, Butchers’— 





WOGtOP HPSS. .00--- 22 o0. - ceeccccccenee 304 

now te fe Plu oe Tool er Re 4 

et pee 

Pas ies O@ s&s 

L. “al. J. White: eccccccocccosecesecs 25% 
Clippe rs— _ 

Chicago Viexible Shaft Company 
Handy Tollet......... ......# 402 87.20 
Mascotte Toilet ............ # doz. $3.40 
Monitor foilet..... eceseee.. ¥ G0Z. $9.00 
Stewart's Matent...... ... # doz. $10.00 
Clips Axle— 

Eagle and Superior 4 and 5-16 
ee .+-70@10% 


Norway, '4 and 5-16  inch:70@70¢ 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Harduare list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, éc.. 
hs Aranalfareeapaeeae 65d 10% 
oftee Mitis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars Do 
Brass, Po %& Stevens’ list ot 
Embo: Gilt, Pope&Stev eis iat S081 0¢ 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list........ 
Compasses Dividers, hc. 
Ordinar y Goods. .. saz ave TS@ISEBS 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
Dividers 





resneh=cenagiebetgesdacwe e000 OBE 
Calipers, CGaii’s Patent enncaguenn +d! 
Calipers, Double................ 6 
Calipers, Inside or Outside... 
SS eee eae --60% 
= .ssacepmesawiobent banked 50% 


J. Stevens A. & T. Co.. 


resso _— 
J Ge A Mit doz od Corn Shoe 50 


Conductor Pipe, Caiva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Territory. Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... 70@24% 705% 
Central..... 65a108 70% 
Southern.. 65% 652 4% 
Ss. Western. 60k 1248 608 15% 

Terms 2% for cash. 


Jobbers 7 ‘receive extra 12424 on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12% on car- 
loads crated 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water- | 


os 6 
Labrador $11.60 S14, 00 $17.50 $20.00 
5 ga 
e . 00 
3 6 
loelana. $28.00 00 $25. 00 $39.00 $37 oo 


gal. 
$57.00 $72.00 
Coopers’ Tooils— 
Tools, Coopers’. 
Cor: d— Sash— 
Bras DN cub cosas sen e+eld. 25c 
Braided, White, Common. .lb. 17@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India...........ib 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . 12@l16c 
Patent Russia...........ld. °E 1% (130 
Cable Laid Pussia..... Ub. 18 46@14e 
India Hemp, Braided......lb 14@15e 
India Hemp, Twisted ......lb. 10@ 12 
Patent India, Twisted... lb.10@.12¢c 
Pearl Braided. cotton .. 7 
assachusetts, White ... 
Massachusetts. D-ab. 








B Mm 264e 
Eddystone Braided otton. ..#D ibe 
Harmony C ate Laid Italian.....® DB 18¢ 
Ossawan Mi 
Crown. Solid Braided watts. -# ® 22 
Braided, Giant, White......... # D We 





ed India.......... fancuaecackooee 18¢ 


Phoenix, White..... 
4 16 ass 
rab Cotton ....... ¥ ® S2' 
Italian Hemp... ...® iby <6 

oe ‘spoke 

Cotton, t. > es 

TL ytypy l¢ extra. ™ “t 
A quality, Drab, 40¢............. moos 108 
A quality, White, 356¢.. ee! 15s 
B quality. Drab. b5e.. Sebianeocessecs Ti 
B quality. White, 30¢.. srsesvevee 158 
italian Hemp, 40¢ ........ a 
Linen, 574s 


000 seeecccvceccees lu¢ 








Wire, bisture. a 
Brotded or Trstes oe. eye 85@:10% 
‘01 There is a good deal af confusion 
dn teks, | some using old list and others the 
new 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Cort 
Carn Pianters— 
Planters, Corn— 
Crackers, Nut— 
Littles asa sctenane ove ® BT. $24.00 
Cradies— 
Grain,..... sete beqnenesedoocsoconodlll 


Crayons— 
White cote Crayons, gross.54%@é6e 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 $ 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 
OF SQUATC.........--seeeee gr.$1.50 
noting Mill Gray ons.. 
Rallroa rayons (com 
a . sition) gr. Pes. 00 5 
See also 


Chalk. 
Coroner © Pails—Sce Pails, 


dox $7.00 


5% 
hi 
5 ap 
Ca] 
Go 
ase lots 


Fort ae. Light cceuseded 


IRON 


AGE 





D cember 5, 190) 








row Bargs—See Bars, Crow. 
ee eases Ore _....@ en. 910.00 

Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Compan 

No. 12 Medium Knives, | rie # dos. $3.50 

Star, a Rogers & "Hamilton and 
a006gnssesenvesevece # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Sou # doz. $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo H. Rogers ‘€ ompany: 

12 dwt. Medium Kouives,....#@doz. $8.0) 
No. 77 Medium Knives......# doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 

H. H. Mayhew Co....... -- 40% 

Smith & Heminway Co Bor 00-00% 
ea 

Hale's. ph 11 @111 12 & 112 18 & 118 


Per doz. $9.50 12. ue 16.00 
sapoteen 





L 
Rach. -. $5 7 sio $25 850 e 
Connecticut... ates eqece -50 
No... 20°40" 60°" S10" ta 
2.5 3.00 8.09 4.00 


5 10 

Each ...... $2 $3 $6 

Dixon's, ® doz. po RS a 
1 


$14.00 

Home No. 1, ® doz. sae wanes 50 10% 

—_ Giant. ® doz... oo 

305 310 ‘ 312 ay 322 

"$35.00 Sis. 00 ounne $74. 
£g 


<< abiavagans taal $2.09 $2. 50 
New Teiamph No. 605, ® ans. 324.00. 
0&1 0@ 10 


Sane Gide akaoroaaen 150 — 
$15.00 sis. 00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, x ons, 
.0 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...........0.... 
Kraut Cutte-s 24 x 7, 26 x8, 30x9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 « 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters . 40% 
Slaw Cutters, i Knife, ® gr.. .318@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .822@$36 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4.25 4 
Ente rprise ose - eoensocasene evecccece 
National, ® doz. $21.00 


Sargent’s, # doz.. No. 2..........- *- @5ul08 

Sargent’s so 2and¥l........ - 0081 
Washer 

Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00. ..-50&10810% 

RNNNT ; x:cs “Sia cen aibaepedpenanenstea 40% 


D iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au 40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger... 
02. $9.00 


Kohler’s Universal. . # doz, $14.00 


Kohler’s Little Giant....... # d oz. $14.00 
Kohiler’s Hercules. .... oneal doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. . ...¥ doz. $10 00 
Koh'er’s Rival. . o a doz. $9.0) 
Kohler’s Pioneer.......... -# doz. $9.00 


wares Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 
Ps. n0nn > +enetaspeseses<sesgesonesd 6 


Samson, #* doz. $34.00.0000 0000 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 

See Checks, a. 
Door Springs 
See Springs, Door. 
Doors, Screen— 
Porter's Plain, No. 6.. ad 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70. .) on st, Fs 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12 rie < $13. 
Drawing Knives— 

Drilis and ‘Britt’§ Stock 
rills an r ocks— 

Common Blacksmit Drill.. 


$1. $1.75 
Blacksmiths’ ety fooding OOS! 


$3.75Q,',.00 
Breast. yore rym, each $3. we “igh 108 
Breast, P.. 5. & W ....00...05- &5s 
Goodell Automate Driiis: Rrytiy trate 
Johns on’s Automate Drilis Nos, 2 and 


B. .cccesegecese coc cccesece eeccencees 1 
Johnson's Drill Points... .. 2.7. 3757"2‘Ssaii 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis . pecouconcoiinsl 25: 
Ratchet, Parker’s..... er sccceccccecss ++ 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s.............. ---20@252¢ 


Ratchet, Whitney's, SOR LAs 
Whitney’s Hand 


Twist Drills— 
Oar? ia --cce Pm 65 R54 
s or t tock 
br —See a 
Drill Chuck Ch 
Dripp ng pane— 
See Pans, Dripping. 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. L5@70c 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # doz. 
2\¢-Inch, $6; 4in., $7.50 6-in., $0.4 40% 
Det CGR ateses 4  cocanene 
Buck Bros’ Screw maestorl — 
Champion. ......... 
Dougiass Mfg. Co.............. 
Fray’s Hol. F ‘dle Sets, No. 8, $12.00" — 
Gay's Double action Rate > pega 





oodell’s Automesic 
s &10&10@50&10&10854 
Mayhew’'s Black | Handle...... punscacad 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch............... iy ate 
New England Specialty Go:: .. 50&104 
Sargent & Co.’ 

Nos. 1,50,55 and 60.......... 50&10810¢ 

Nos. 20 and 40.............. oe ee + 4 
smith & Hemenway a <abhabcaiell 
Stanley’s R. & L. 

No. 64, Varnished: iHandies beseadl 608104 

No. 86..... es eqgootepecogenanesea 70& 
Swan’s: 

Now. 65 to 68... ccccccccsscoeoccs 

Bae, iP. oncmenesnonanncecensesssenel 40& 

Nos 25. 8 and Tcscns ” S0etoa1 OF 











Eave Sane h na galve i 

Territory. ah nized 
BASGOTR occceces 
Central...... - 
Southern.......- 
S. Western.. 

Terms, 24 for ‘cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and E)hows 


Eg Beaters—See Beaters /y; 
Openers— 
Openers. Ega. 


Elbows and Shoes— 


“jbeT Ma | Car ods 
0k 1? a ge : 
70d10g) -* 9% 


Factory shipments......... (10 
Perfect Elbows (8. 8. & s ). Os 
Emery, Turkis 
MtoLe 54to1501 ur 
KOQBee.sececeseseeeld. 50 54 Sx6 
SAEED cnsdccecses Ib. 5s4e 5%e $e 
eee iT - 6c 


10-Ib cans, 10 in case 64ec 7e 6&8 
10-1b.cans.less than 10 10¢ 0c % 
Note.—IJn lotsl1to3 tonsa dtsconnt of 


104 is given. 
Enameled and. Tinned 


are—sec Ware, Hollou. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


asteners, Blind— 


immer + ee cee cocesece: + SOR1LIE 
Fa ucets— 
Cork: REA TOB5@I08 Lich 5q 


Metallic Key, Leather Li Lined. 

a Os 

Red Cedar........... @iokt 
B.&LB Oo: woes BO@ 50d Os 
Lockport, Metal Plug,reduced lists 145 
Reneesunashes bsunnengseooces BUG bUR5t 
Star. Metal Plug new list.. "40040855 
West’s Lock, Open andShut. eee 10$ 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... i0s 

John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke § 


voces < 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key 50%| 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal K . 40% 
John Sommer’s premone L ook. ..40¢ 


John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. _.50¢ 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork L ined 


O&10¢ 

John Sommer’s Chi: Cork Lined. .i0% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined % 
sone Sox omer’s No Brand, Cejar.....50¢ 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40¢ 


McKenna, Brass 
Burglar Proof, N 





Improved, 5 and 4 ine 222277 cate 
Self } Kfeasuring® 

Enterprise, doz. 980.00....,. £08108 

Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00 .... 40a 102 

National Measuring, ® dos. 986.00... .40s 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
ist revised Nov. 1, a“ 
Best Brands..... 55 - 


Good Brands....... asein@tsd 10d 
Fair Brands.. .. 


sees -80Q@S80e ! ~ 
Second Quality........ 808 10@30 25% 
Imported— 
om Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2), 
victim envadee e ° 454 
Fixtures, ‘Grindstone— 
Net Prices 
ea "15 17 19 21 
Per Gos. $8. 


‘ 


60 2.75 3.00 3 50 0 


P.,8.& W coccvcccococcoscceO@ 0& os 
Reading EI OU cocccnnarases 
RGGI S . . ..cecescccegccsce “Gok OML0 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Hanver, 
# doz. 36.00 

owe’ 8s Grindstone Fixtures, Exir» 

BEC ae peste FOR LINK 10S 
Stow "ell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light. 


wal ot 
Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 


Forks— 
Sept 1. 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to° 
inches....... 90 ceevbsoecas 10d 4 
Hay, 2 tine... ...e00-seeeees E% 
Hay, 8 time... ..ccccssccceccligh 
Hay, 4 tine. Header and Barley 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches..... 
Manure, b Cim6 2000 cccccccc. 10% | = 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine........704 
Spading. psgsamaoenetyenone te 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............0.-.... 654 
Victor, Hay.......... pepace 
DEE. MED chan ordeevetcsecetianss’ 
Victor, Header......-... Ceceeees cece 











Columbia, =anese pbunee 6s 
weve W ~~ gy SE ‘4 714 
st eye rie tine dos 
"tH 6 tine, $6.00. 7 ° 
ern Potato Digger..... 65% 
Acme Hay.. 
Acme Manure, 4 rine. 
Acme Manure, * tine. 
Dakota Header. 
Jackson Steel Barley... 
eenene Header....... 
& C. Favorite Wood | arley 
a $5.0); 6 tine, $6.0) 
Plated. —See Spoons 
Frames— Saw- 
Red, Polished and Varnished. ,oz. 
$1.15 731% 
While.....2...cccecceccees doz. 5° @ se 
Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 
Freezers, Ice Cream- 
‘3 7 0 
Best..91.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 8.20 4.9) 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 48,75 
we hy 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 $90 
fr ult t and, Jelly Presses— 
esses, Fruit and Jeliy. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Per 1000 Feet. 


aie 





+ tine, 


1024s 





















se nearnaerlUue 


aAaa 


54 
tr 
0 
os 
‘ios 


@% 


katral 


Oz, 
$1% 
Onn) 


4.9) 
$.75 
2.90 

=). a 


2 
3 
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December 5, 1901 








Gases, Molasses and Oil - 


cee cccceeecescccccces oe SOQRULIOS 


Gauges Crssoscss ° 


oon 0@ssh 1048103 
1" er ‘te Re cscne 
parrett’s Com! ~q iat. ww 
stanley R. & L. Co.'s Batt & Babe 
RN, cecenknabhelevcassacasonn aOR IO 
Wire, Brown & » 
Wire, Morse’s............ tes mas 26% 
Wire P.. 3. & W.Co .........30@30&10% 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Natl, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1..0@1.6) 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Vail, Wood Handled, et 
0. $1.75 
ike, Wood Siendiede 4 yrhan 
aro. $3.25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWin ow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901, 
ress than Car Lots from Store... .90% 
url ye Store.......... 90@74S 
Car Lot “onsignments, f.0.b. factory 


Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
List 2 i Gottled or Cans, wi with Brush. 
874% @508 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., qts.)..... 
s@ ‘8% 
25@ 5% 





List C, Cans gal., gal.) .... 
International ey Co. (Martin’ 8). 
4.& 10 950% 

Clue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade,..... +970. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon Siiveieation. .10-® pails, my ag 
Dixon's Everlasting, in bxs.. * doz. 
$1.20; 2 $2, "00 
Snow Flake: 


ie. cans..pet doz. $2.00; 2 qt., aah 
+ oo cans per doz. $6.00; $8 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 
Crindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grimder.. . 
Bicycle Grindstones, each .. exec sis 
Pike Mfg. Co 


Improved Family semanas =. 





er inch, per doz.... } sores 
Pike Mower Knife and tar 
Grinder, each.. .......... 35.00 
Velox Ball Brariog, mounted, Angle 
Gu PEAMICB one voce cecce e each, $3.25 
art, one 
oauer oy ry 1g Co. 
Galv. Steel # eeecccecccosce $9.00 
Copper # + os eVeCdssbussanesd 7818.00 


Cun Powder—See Powde?. 
ack Gawye~seo vac 

Peg y: ‘ Peneher Top..$h. ne 5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule.....$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Fer errule, .$1.35@1.15 
Peg, COMMON, ..00s0000200-$1.25Q@18, 
Brad, Common. +eeeee8l.50QG1L75 

Halters, and Ties— 





vers Mfg. © 

WD. .ccccccce Oc ceeesccecccecccccocess 45225 
lute ROPC. . .ccccccscccscccccccescces 452% 
sisal Kope cesses WLS 
vert’s Saddlery W orks = 

Web and Leat her Halters. coco «40% 


jute and Manila Rope alters. 2 0c. 
sisal Rope Halters.. 0 205 
jute, Manila and Cotton R ope Ties. 10% 


Sisal Rope ont ebdbbuavendcnsesand 6&2 
Hammer 
Handled Hammers— 

Heller’ "8 ee Oar > a: SORSS 
Heller’s Warrlers...ccocsee-.s0s O&5% 
Sagnetie Tack, Nos. i, 2,3,$1. 35. a1. 50, 

TID: coscesdsnsaneckanen neaee 408108 
Peck, ‘Stow & Wileex..............50810$ 


Fayette . Plumb : 
Piumb, A. E. Nall. B3i4t5q 23314£ 10858 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand....°..... 
508 LVR 7 ee eepremnting 
Machinists’ omnes benens 


Riveting and Senend - 


S087 40&10 
Sargent’s C. S. New List iia Seee-ss itn 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges 
to 1 under... = se 
FOO 6 W,..cccqesese . 86c >» 80@S 
Over 5 lb. ......0-.10. 80 ef enens 
Wilkinson's Smitas’ seeee.93QC@ 10c Ib. 


Handcuffs 
nee ; tie 3 ane Leg irons 


PR al Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, BC ..00+++.000 06 OQ60E108 
Hloe Rake, Fork, dc... 000s OODO0L 10% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.5 5% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ ae cocenesccoocecesecees 
Champlon.. 
Diss'on’<...c0 50s 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger. -* elms +0091. $2.30Q32.50 
0G) AE cheanees 1, 
Chisel Handles: naliiatte aia 
Apple Tanged Firmer, 
$2.25@$2.85 ; large, $2.50@$2.40 
Fite hor Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd 
$2.20; large, $3 50@$3. 70 
pm Socket’ Firmer, gro. ass’ 
$1 70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$e 25 
Hi ckory Socket Firmer, gro ass'd. 
£1.60 @ $1.75: large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
a ‘$2. LOG 88.76 "| &°; large, $2.65@32.85 
] . assorted,..... 9. 21.604 
Hammer, Hatchet. ‘ion &éc Stemne 
} und Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@?ic 
ot Varnished.. . ..........65@60e 
l lane Handles: 
lack doz.25c; Jack Bolted, .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38e; Fore, Bolted, 


‘0. ass*d, 





Barn Door, New En land Pattern, 

Check Back, Regul ar 

Se iidaesexekawa i 66 
Doz. £180 1.75 2.5 3.00 

cneneee Spring Butt Co.: 

rict 


4 ta urea 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door................! 
Elevator, ° 
isn cinted  weecdacedsxs 
Columbian Hdw. Co.; 
American Trackless, ...... 8846811 % 
Cronk H«nger: 0. ; 
7 0% 
Roll r Besring.. Se 60% 10% 
Lane Bro: 
Parlor. Tall aetna Giivaceied Mt 
Parlor, Standard............... $3.25 
Parlor, New Model..............$2 o 















Parlor New Champion...” £22 
Barn Door, en - PER BIR 
Covered. ..........+++--50R10&10& 5% 
ES Toiinhaiesbnee senneee < 60&10% 
Lawrence B 
Advance 60% 
Cleveland 70% 
wn .60% 
New Yor 60% 
Pe-riess .. 608 10% 
Raa = 
McKinney Mfe. Co.: d 
No. 1. Special. $15 ..........60&10% | © 
No. 2,Standard.318..........60&10% | = 
Stowell Mfg. ax! Youndry Co.. 2 
Acme Parlor Bal! Bearing ...... 40%| 8 
BE ncieciet  astrsceescvone 668 H0% | 3 
Badger Barn Door............« coe WE! 6 
Car Door... ... sccccssess 50% > « 
Climax Anti-Friction.............50% |S 
SR cccccceceres- 4081 @ 
res... speuccesesnevces eceveneseses 50415 
TRSOTSEAES. ......- cccsccece cocvce ccoc 1 @ 
Lundy Parlor WOOP acccese cocccccce OS | of 
Magic ...... eekeas cae ccccce 50%! 
PEQROMIOES. «0 cccccccccccccccces cose 60¢ | = 
paneee gcececcee eee 







Street Car Doo 
teel, Nos. 400, whith 500 

Stowell Parlor Door.. 
Wild West, Nos. 40), 404, 500 
Zenith for Wood Track. . 
Taylor b.! Boggs Foundry Co 

idd Phvanseeunicae BORIS&1ORSS 
wie Mfg. Co.: 


Bike Koller Bearing ........ HOKLOS 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... BUK LOG 
Cycle Ball Bearing......... ee 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... . 40% 
Ives, Wood Track ............ GOK 10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing. BOKLIX OS 
New Era Roller Bearing...... .50&1'% 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60&10&5% 
Prindle, Wood Track........ ae 
Richards’ Wood Irack............ 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track.........50&106 
Spencer poste: Beas ing. stems 60104 
Tandem Nos. | rcnddiacakcn'es HOG 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing ...40% 
Wilcox Auditorium _ Bearing .20% 





Wilcox Barn sree =e Mbasewe 4% 
Wilcox Fire Trv ley. Roller | 








tury 
Wilcox Trolley Bait cin 40% 
Harness Menders—see 
Menders. 
Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
MoKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®#doz...., 50% 
&o.—See 


Wrought Hasps, Staples, 
Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands, .....+eee00... 59@50€ 10% 
Cheaper Brands.. -2 00s OQC0k 10% 


Note.—Net prices often mdde. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
oufee Gravity Locking Blind : 
ictor; Natienal; 1868 O P:; 
Niagara; Clarks O. f.; Clark's 
ws Buffalo ) , 
seseeerere 5 
i pair.. “go75 145 2.90 
Mortise Shutter : 
Ue ¢é P., O.S8.., “7, &c.) 
| 1% 2 2% 


Doz. pair. ** $0.50 56 .58 4b 
Mortise Zeversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
é&c.) 

NO..cesseesee 1 1% 2 


Doz. pair....$0.65 -60 55 
North’s Antomatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 
ails 


Reading's Gravit peaweneoses 75&1048 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 4.8; née... 
F0e10 @70&208 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
doz. sets, without, screws, $50; 
h screws 


» $1.1 
wrizntsvitte f i'dware Co.: 
0.8, Lull & Porter...... .......80&2¢% 





Acme, Lull ys Porter..... evevovece ae! 

Queen Oe “4 & 10% 

oeers ositive Locking, Woe 1 ry 
seeeeeess «6 see ( 54 


Shepard's Notseless, Nos. 60, ws, oo 
TU& 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, NOS hay 


seni, id ei Nos. 1,3 &5.... “es 
at'n, Nos. 
Buttalo Gravity Lookin: Nos. i: & 


5 
Shoperé’s Doubie Locking, ‘Nos, 2 ¥. 
& 3 
Champion Gravity i ocking, No. 75.. 
6% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. _.. 


TET 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 534...... ipatee 
Sempre. Nos. 101@103. 19% 
Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 
BG. sensndeavinks aces 608 10% 
Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = Doz, ote 


Oiccecccsegecee 





70@7: 
Nicholson Simplicity File nange@ze 
gro... +e sees ceeeceses. + SOU SIGSIS0 
Haneers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
Groove, Regular: 
Le Ce ae GF oe 
ok ee $0.85 1.20 1.60 1.90 9.30 


1 
Hinges with Latches. $1.36 00 65 


THE IRON AGE 

















Sees only....... + --$1.20 1.49 2.00 

Latches oniy..... eves 60 60 .65 
New Englund: 

With Latch......... doz $1.55 

Without Latch doz. . $1.25 
Reversible Self-C ‘losing: 

~4 - —y¥ > inane arial doz. ....@$1.80 

wthout I Zz, C 

ween ‘Mtch..... doz, ....@$145 


With Latch --doz. $1.40@1.75 


Without Latch... doz. 5@1.2 
Wrightsvi e H’ fch-<---do eens 


Shepard’ sorClark’ 8, dos. sets, 
1 2 8 


Hinges with Latches.” £1.80 2.00 2.75 
Hinges only 1.20 1.50 2.10 
Latches onlv. whee 6 65 .20 
Sp ring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. 6 1 $7.00@7.25 
Non-Holdback, Cast Tron. ache 


J. Bardsley gro $6. 50@86. 75 


Bardsley" 8 Patent ki 
peardslor's Pa Checking..... 154 | 


Bommer Ball Bes aring Fleor Hinges 
4 


% 
Bommer Spring Hin 000s 40% 
Chicago <pring Butt Tt gr | 

2p eaecea 256 | 


Floor Hinge Miata dice: gaara a | 
Garden City Engine House 
Keene's saloon Door. 
Triple End.......... 
Colur nblan Hdw. Co, 
Acme, W rt, Steel 
Acme, Brass 
American........... 
Columbia, No. 14........ BY gr. 89. 00 
Columbia, No. 18. # gr. $25.00 | 
Columbia, Adjustable.. gal 804 
Gem new list...... , 25% 
‘over Leaf.. oes @ OP. BL2.50 
Oxford oN SS Seabed teat dies 25% 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry ‘o.: 


No. & “Y.-v ae Detachable #8, 
Lawson Mfg. Co. 







Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


CO ose 35% 
Matchiess Pivot. .....cccccccccce- 45% 
Payson “fg. Co.: | 
Oblique ot 50&10% 

Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® gr...... i 
$12.59 
Oe ee oe # gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea No. 1. -® gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 454) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
15. 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges..... 0%) 
Heavy Strap Hinges... 75-10% | - 
Light T Hinges........ . 667% | > 
Heavy T Hinges..... . 602% = 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... .75% | $ 
Hinge Haeps.......... ...05% | B 
Cor. Heavy Strap .......75&104| & 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.. cos eet | " 
6 2 4 
Screw ook} th - ie is se = . = 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in........Ib 234¢ 


Screw Hook and Eye: 
56 to Linch....... 006 caieuaeel 
Sh-inch.. Shbehs sees sstcictenel ue 

~inch 7 
Miscellanercus— 

Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges.... 

ry 


Oe 10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges 


40& 10% 
Hods, Coal— 
16 16 17 Winch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 5 60 ® doz. 
Jap. Open. . .$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 ® doz. 
Gulv. Fun'el. $3. SY 5. 60 3.99 4 20 @ doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.3) 3.60 ®@ doz. 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,. ccccces 
6085 roo 10665 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... Top 700% 
cae wevesncsicces Sehoceces 835% 
Handled— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
Field and Garden,.... —— 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 
70¢ 108108 
Street and Mortar .... ..75@744¢2% 
ae A ehpemandagnreeaee €2% 
PUREE ..cccces +++ 70&30% 
0 EEE SSE Pe 75% 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers” use 
a diveretty Of lists, and often sell at net 


Fu M Madison Crucible Garden Hoe 


way 
° 


eT 


75. 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 





in RM pe GE ek SRG 75& 10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes 

Regular Weight............ % doz. $4.50 

PUNE TREE... ccccse coger cae # doz. $4.00 


Ft. Madison Sprouting tioe Hoe, Y doz. .$4.80 
¥t. Madison D Hoe, 758208 
ppeetoees sCut £asy, per cm 75&2¢ 





ibacooneaponse wees 
W. & C. Ivanhoe......... eo T5 R25 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe..... TSK 10K2G 


Acme Weeding 
W. & C. Lightning Shuffie Hoe, *) dor. 


4.85 
Hog Rines and Rihgers— 
ve eed and Ringers. 
oistin ~~ ae 
" See Machines. Appar, 
Hollow Ware 
Ware, ollow, 
Holde rs— SIt 
Angular, # ‘Ton. 


$24 ” conve 452£10< 
Door— 
Banpire...2. 2... ccrccccccgeccesoccccccees 50% 
e and Too 
Cc. Bd Jennings & Co. Model Fool = 


Nichoison Pile Hoiders and File —- 
Ho oks-- Cast iron—" 

Bird © age, Read 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s List. . 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List.............+ 

Clothes Line, Hoffman's. 

Clothes Line, Reading I Ast 





65£10@652104104 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List50&1 10¢ 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 454104 





Chat and Hat, Stowell’s 
Coatand Hat, keading ceenen 
goss and nat, Wrightsville ... 





| co ee 


80% 
Wire C aH. Hooks. "b0@10@ Coe 1006% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


Single Cases......... .. Siaanremennne 45% 
AM iden: cwcauenniwn, uns 5&10¢ 
Czar Harnegs............ eocccces Boia Oan< 
Wire Coat and Hat: 
ae: pvewh ct cocensestadetceceee ere KOs 
3 





Beieht Wire Goods—See Wire. 


_Wrought Iron— 

Box, 6in., per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.78; 
10 in., $2.00. 

Cotton doz. $1.°5@1.28 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods, 


Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium 


$6.00; ee $6.50 
Grass.......Nos. 1 bg 


DOM ocecercacee 056s $1.50 175 2.00 


Common. .. #1.30 1.80 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure .......0....++ 70% 
Whiffletree.. _...... cocasp ae "Ge 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

: eae . 60k 10k 10G 

Malleable fron P *.) 20k5@, 70 is 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Doo? Hook 

Crown Picture 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Jorn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—“ece Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse, 
Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition..........ft. 1144@ 4%e 
8-ply Standard ...... ft. 5 @6 0 
L-ply Standard,...... ft. 8 @9 @ 
S-ply OBWG...ccccscoeccdea 9 OW 

ply CRETE .cccs. crce ft 11 @12 ¢ 


Cstton Garden, %-in., mre 
Low Grade 


o 
Fair quality... 2.2... .ft. 8 rH e 


rons— Sad— 
From |, to 10........ coevee ld S@SEc 
B.D Badd WOR eck ccccncs lb. S4@iAc 


Chinese Laundry.......... 


Chinese Sad....-..cccess lb. 3%@3 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 
66:2 70e 65ce 75@80e 70@75e 
New Englanc Pressing. lb... 344@3%e 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1 & M4 lb., 21@ 
2$c.; 91 19 @ 2le 
Covert Mie. OO. ....ccccccccccces 0&%¢ 
Smith & Heme way Co’s Sets.. : ae 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............d@0z. 50@60e 
ack Paintin Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel....... geenalet 45224 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 
i idubescomseveumestudanneweds 0O& 108 
eniuia eicisetadeucewedinned O& 105 
Lockport ceiqaudnnaadedonesen -40@40&108 
Lane’s Steel..........« soeeeess. 4aws 3844454 


Kerties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain. ....... ..20Q@284 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners— 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 
Knives- 

Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, BO. 000-2000 808 
Hartzell Cutlery Co.. sedan & 5% 
Smith & Hemenway Co...-:: anes “40ulen 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

orn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $3.26 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; nib; Y Serrated, $2. -' Ser- 
port i $2.1 yankee ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2 
ate 

Standard List..........7045@7 er 
Adjustaite maneee ceccceces 
Bradley 








Cantelo’s Foldin . 50@? see 

C.E Jonuings & 9. Nos. 45, 46. 40% 108 

te BB Gndce s dco cotecks &5¢ 

Swan's, ....-scccccece cocssocess ‘ie toavien 

Watrous, ......ccccccccccccccses s"ee0e 

OS a pnp, fc 26R5G256 
and Straw— 


NPat'n 
Lightnin ‘at 
Iwan's Sickle edge. 
Iwan’s Serrated... .. es 
Lightning, = conanececnaris wes $6.2@6.50 
WL vc ccceccensecccessiesees # doz, $8.50 
“Mincing— 

Wine sscvecdcccheccccceds # gro. $15.00 
Esreceltancowe— 
Farriers’.......0.... ..d0Z. $2.00@3.00 
Woscenhoim’s ol R doz. $3.0063.25 


Knobs— 
pa Ome winch. Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber tip, GTO... -00000-$1.20Q1.26 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 30@38e 
Door, Mineral.....:.. ----d0z. 6U@65e 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........d0z, 65@70e 
Door, Por. Nickel. doz. $8.0@5. 10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c ie 
Picture, Sargent’s................-. 60a 


Ledse,besthes 











Clothes Ele, BOOWEEID. 0.0 cece cccccces 708 


aosites afg. Step. ote 









se 
7 


FOR ry “~? 
ie emared 


Se 
Sting se eet 5 aun 


5 ire 
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Melting— 

ecccecee ween bbb ecesvteD 
B.S 2 selena sbbedssweneneoenennee 
Reading 6J 


' 
Sargen.’s.......+ Deececccesesces 4U@4AUKLVUS 


Lanterns— Tubular— — 
Regular iwuoular..... @02. 54.35Q@4.75 
Side Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.75@5.25 
Square Li t Lubular..doz. $4.75 @5.25 
Other styles......... lod 1U@hOe 105% 

Bull’s ‘Eye Police— 
No. 1, 244 inch. erveccccccccnecteel 
— ose " zoe ooeeehh-00 
ate es um 

oggin’s Latches. tenes. ssereeee GOB. SO@SSC 

Lawn Mowers— 

see Mowers, Lawn. 

gkgpders- Cattle: 








couse doz. 50c; large, 55 
om Mfg. | iasiekt aes eeindalglatets - 5 &25 
emon Sq yeezers— 
me 1 Lemor 
rans m= 
atl unP, ayson Mfg. rH ecovccces 200e80% 
ithbichnachnenewesbesbeunsennecoced 45% 
Wire ae hes, mas 19 20 
100 . eevee $8.20 2.00 1.66 
75 feet BL. 80 1.70 1.30 
Ossawan Millis 
Crown Sold ‘Braided Chalk.... .. 83448 
Mason’a, No. 0 to NO. 5.......0++++ 33Sas 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, »o. 0 to 8..... 7 ge 
a Lake Braided Chalk, No. o3°% 4 
ys 1G; No. 2, $7.00: No. 86 


Cabi ia Gost = 


Door Locks, Latches, 
(Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. } 





Reading Hardware O0.....+.0+++....++ pes 
R. & K. Mfg. CO...+. +000 Sen evespee 
Bargent "k Go... *“Giga0Rivs 
Elevator— fn 
Btowel ll’S. ......cccceeecscevarceesseeeers 40% 
Padlocks— 


Ww ht Iron.. 75 LIORE@SOLSS 
R. hE Mfg. Co. Wre. Steel aad Brass.5U% 


Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 


Bronze and Rrass.....--+ecesess- oe 

TPOD... 64.  coceecccecces soccceesoocoss 
ives’ Patent.; 

Bronze and Brass.......+ eocvovveceed 62 

TPOD. .. ..ccccesscecscecse ose 

Wrought Bronze oe: . 

Wrought Steel. . 
Payson’s Signal.. 
Reading... 


achines—  Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without Augers, 


00 
Common, Angular, Without “—, 





‘60 ‘veeiog 


eee ee eereeeee 


Oo.: Fs mye — —. 

R. & E. Mfg. 

lunproved No. 3. it No. 18% ‘ 100 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 3.38 


15 
oe ae 8.00 


Jenni 7 
M ters Fai os aes 8.75 
ell’s, Rice’s Pat. 
Gwen's, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 900 8.45 
Holsting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
Block 


ley BIOCK.....-+++sseesseseesseseeseees 80% 
*s Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake:bos 


Moore's “1 Pneumatic Hoist, ., 25% 
anitind ice Cutting— aa 
Chandler’s..........-... suskewses 
hd ashing dos. $28.00 
Wayne American...... ecece On. 
Western Star, No. 2.. 28.00 





Maliets— 
Hickory cooce secerccce covees MOLSQSOR 


UMUC... cccccrsseces ASL5@508 | 5 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 


Deaee eee reer eecerescesesese 


ts 00 
watt wc GB. CO). coccccece-s00ck OS 


ee st cons S| Mattocks, 
Meat Cutters— 
See yor 


Milk Can Cans, Milk 
Milis— Cortes e— 
Euterprise Mf; 


Ratiebel tint fam 1, 106.7 27-7 
Parks Columbia and Vist 005 


Parker's Box and Side..... ..50&1 
Swift, Lane Bros.. edecvececcese Ni 


Minging Knives~ 


Molasses Cater Cates— 


Money Brawers— 


Mowers, :, Lawn— 
Ne pPrceessessevall shee, 
Cheap...cccess 


as fees 


High Grade 4.25 so ins’ or 00 
Continental. .........2cse.00+++00c60810&54 
Great American......... .........:.. TO&5% 
Great American Ball Bearing... -C0& 105% 
uaker City......cessee. -&5¢ 


























 eainsoeaabece aa 
a meee 
Pennsylv — -- 408 
,. 
es is oO 8 eeeees se cee 
Style A. all 3 1 Steel... ....cccecees. 6008 : 
Style prec secoon “7608105 
Style E. High W s woRloass 
Drexel'and Gold Cot. io ow list... 80&5¢ 


wld Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899 85@10@85a 104108 





Hungarian, Finishing, 
ers’, &c. ve Lacks. 
7. 


Nos. 6 S89 10 | 
&. GC. cssens 25¢ ake 22¢ 21¢ 2le....40&5¢ 
Ausable ..2%¢ 24¢ 2d5¢ Bee + tng 3 
a tee 19¢ 18¢ ize ++ LO& 
25¢ 25¢ 22¢ HY Bt pects 40% 
Charapl'in28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢.. 
40810852 
Clintoa....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.... 
MaudS 


SOR10R54 
-25¢ 23¢ 22¢ zl¢e ale eer 50% 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 8¢ 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 4 anil 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.. ‘aba108 
Ameriea: 1. Nos, FS to le # D 
Jobbers’ sp~cial brands,. 
Ploture “E | 
1 22% 3 8% in 
Brass Head. ./,5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. | 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 ., gro. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
Crackers, Nut. 


ont Een. 


Upholster- 


Of list. 

Mfrs. or a S. Standard. 
Sguare, plain..........+- $5. 0@ 5.10 | 
exragon, cee che siete + 5.30@ 50 | 
Square, C. T. & $'.20@5.8) 
exagon, C. 7. &i basev "$5.80@5.90 | 


Hot Sveses: 
aan f . S. or Nar. Gauge Leer Fy 
uare Blank 


SAE -$5.20@5, - | 
exagon Blank.. eS 30@ -. 
Square Tapped..........- $5. 005.10 
exagon Tapped... . .$5.60@5.70 


Denum-- 


Best or Government.. 






ee 644c c| 





eae Senesonsensd Ib. § 

U.S, Navy cccecceces ..lb. Stee } 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. -234C | 
few Cees lots 4c lb. of f. 0 rb: New 

xl 
voli, Axl - 18] 
1 pt, caus, per doz............ .00 | = 
1 qs Cans, per dOZ.......+.+. 
1 gal. Cans, per iOZ.......5..+ mae 2 $35) 
5 gal, cans, per doz. . 

{i Tanks—See Tanks. Ol. 
Brass nd Copper... - 4O&10@50x 
Tin or Steel .. .-cccccccce +» 6OL10@65% 
ZANE .occcescesveereovess. + OOLI@E5E 
Paragon 

Brass and Copper pwebteekenion LO 10% 
| Saad or Steel....+. sescecces one OBIS 
cable ain cane wens ings eevee 105 
“es.00, 0. 2 $4: No.3, ae 
Hammers’ wttarn,® 
— st eeesesescssegersses Seaee 
Wilmot yy — 3 Co: oe 
Sprin tom Cans........e0. 
Railroad Oilers etc,.. ose 3 74 
° ners— an— 
Ce 
iron PSs essetecenescd doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, lron Hdie. -per doz. 35@40c 


Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@s3.0) 
Tip ng bosgeececos or ccecccses “ doz. $0. Me} 75 
National, # gro....... eves 1.7 
Stowell’s ....... evcceccees per dos. : rt 4 
Ie MIE. veentvocosscccocces 43.65 
Nickel Plate........ -per doz., $2.25 
Sliver Plate................ per doz., R2 50 


ackin 
Asbestos PBiing, Wick and Rope, 
15 1@15$c lb. 
Rubber— 
Sheet, C, I. ..005 ..ee00- +eeecee eS @lee 
, ee eee 18c 
- -10@ Ike 
seobecsbanaill 7 
SET. Ds ksous sapsensieseeul ~ 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢... asa, 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing.........7@10e lb, 
Cotton Packing... eeeeeveeelS@1he lb 
Italian Packingins sso... 12vee lb. 
F088 ..00n0.ncpccccccccccccceS QO ID, 
Russia Packing,...... notion 
Pails— Creamery 
8.8. & Oo., with -- No 1 $6.50 
No. 2, $5.75 # doz. 
Galvanized— 
shenieens ie 
Quart....ece 10 12 uh 
Water, Regular .. 13.00 21.00 $4.00 
Water, Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 $0.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. $1.00 $3.00 35.00 
sseeeesess + 27.00 29.00 $81.00 
Pane- , Oripping— 
Standard ee 508 10@ 5042 0% 
y— 


Common Lipped : 

No. 1 2 $s h 5 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 .85 .98 1.16 
Roasting and Bakin 


8. S. .. # doz., Nos. 5, 50: 
sumplex: aro No: 40" $3000 
plex, # gro., No. ;_ 50, 
$84.5 $39 00; 140, 33.06; 15 


8. 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos : b. 

Butidiag Felt. 
Mill Board, sheet, biz bd inches... ‘he 
Mill } Beard, roll, thicker waren 1-16 


tee ene eeee tee eee eee 


Per roli 
Rosin Sized Sheathing : : 600 sq. ft 
Light wt., 20 lbs. to roll........ $0. 
Medium wt., 80 ibs. to roll... ." $0.47 
Heavy wt., 10 bbs, to rou........$0. 


Medium Grades Water "Proof 


| Reading 7 





GRORERENG. ......o00s-ss0rece .65@ 1.25 
Deafening pane 9, 6 we bi are 
ton. os 36.00@37.00 


AGE 


December 5, 1901 








“Ta rred Paper. 
I ply (roll suo sat. ),lon. ~8°6 o@s?. 00 
$ply,roll 103 sq. ft. we cores AU@SOC | 
Sply,rull 198 eg. fl.....0.c000 613 70c 
Slater's Feit (roll 50 sq. ft. 
R. kK. M. none Surfaced « oofing (roi 
SESE Sonepuinn buna cbdedorell $2.75 





Sand and Emery— 

List Dec. 23, 13/9. .50@10@50k1048 10% 
arers— Apple— 
~All sai ~ doz. 50 

ES cand vidsic <uikaidl # doz. 00 

REET ES 

SE tiie cena wuleyee -..each $7.50 

on A pees seal ent 6 

Family # doz. $12.00 

Hudson’s Pitts Star doz. 


oul 

Hudson's Rocking Table....# Gos. -50 
Improved Bay State . doz. | 0. 
New | Aghtning a enesvencconess 
Reading 7 





Turn Tete "08.. 
White Mountain... 


Renee 
White Mountain............. Fd 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......++..70@70@10% 


Pigeons - Clay 
Markle’ Black Birds, f.o.b. factor 
per M..... POPOL EN evecnhensen 


Pinking trons— 


See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
DUNT Ad sun ccc annuus 4ubtakaste 


Iron, list Nov. 11, °85.......0+000+-60% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soli-— 
Standard, 2-6 in.. «eccee ce SORTS 
Extras Heavy, 26 im. .00. vs soeen, 20K 





vibe 
Nore.—Carioad lots to jobbers 10% leas, 
and Jreight allowed, 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Tubes, &c.— 
Less than Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. Galva- 
Black. 
V4 to % inch,........0-61% 43% 
% to 10inch...... +... 684% 56% 
Te iler Tubes Up to 


2 

1to 1% “inch and 2% to 5 inch in- 
CIUSEVE.cccccsscccecccs coccccce . COGS 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive............. 60% 
6 to 10 EACAES.»-revcece- evceccceses oom 


tro 
1to1% inch a iiceonotesnie 43398 
134 to Gq inch........ Oe reeececsen ele 
234 to 13 inch .......+0..208 secceces OF% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. hes é 8. 
#toSinch....... eorvecececes 53445 
TAG GOS GBR eo nccccns cocecces 59% 
44 to 12 inch entation aaeenn 
Norse.—Prices are largely nominal ow- 
to scarcity of Pipe. dJobbers are ob- 
ng aimoxt any price they aak . 
Pipe, Sewer— 
inees —e and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 


Boiler 


tse eeeee 


wea 
Planes and Piane Irons— 
clding Wood hee 7 
M @40d 10% 
Bench, , Brat quality. ER, 


Bench, Second quel. acisitines 
508 10@50# 1065 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) * 
ee eeennenees 
ae eorccccccece 
n Planes— 


BGargent’s. ........600 .cseeeeeee 50&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
neonninmminatat 7s 


+ OSHS SHEE O DOs ee ereeseeeesaee 


y & : 
RRR 








5 te eee rs 
Kohler’s Eclipse............0.8 doz. $9.00 
fal 

CHOE.. ceee *eeee 
Self. | 





p inate aad ae 76, 
Gas awed. yes doz., 5 in., “tin . 
$1.20; 6 in., a —— ,4 


Gas Pipe 
ae: 75 $2.00 $2.75 


a POO Ee Cotes ne. 


Parallel Pliers, &0.............. .... 
i. ses peccss eocerccvcece ‘Boaee 


Hn City y Feiss Pils. = ore “scBingbe 
Cronk 


American Button... 


12-in, 
$3.75 








Combination and others..........., 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nip ze, Cole Soebhieg 


s¢| P.. & & W. Tinners’ Cutting Neeeees = 
58 sedi ide, nd end Diagsad Gar 


one Pliers berg & teak Os; 
tica Drop Forge 
a and Tiepere. all kinds bitdesed 40% 
Pa. ymbs and Leveis— 
nd Levele.. eeeeee S@75R108 








Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14.. Sas 
| nak tron, Adj — e Nos, 6 to49.. 


ay Levels. 73ali 
, Stanley R.& L.Co........ mt = 


| Stanley’s Dupl 
Woods’ Ex conaion ion: 
Seommentarin E e— 
a ~t Steam (ee ® doz., 
ed 2, Te No. 8, 
$1.00; 8 $14.50.....cccocd ...0..008 
Points, “Glaziers - 
Bulk and 1 lb. papers..ib, 8 g.. 


Y4-lb. papers........----. 8%e 
> Kes, Agiinai~ 9 ¢ 

° n 
Ft. kes, Animal Fonciasi doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison, Western. eee doz, $3.75 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... MOLE 5s 
SEE a nitthl aiecttdihs aie Sheen Subnnse 
Polish—Metal— 

Prestoline Magid. Mi No a yD), # doz. 
$8.00; “ {i Ae} ee 408 
Prestoline Paste............. 40¥108 

George William Hoffmaao 











* — Polish Pasce, 8 yy bomen, 8 
Oz. : 
doz. $1. 25 ¥ Fs =~) $a doz. a om 
be ty ; uid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.2 
» 
par espers! Friend Metal Polish, ® dos. 
$1.75; fr. § $18.00, 
Wynn's wh Silk, 4 pt. cans, # 
GBEMvc csoveseveesentes ecccccsccccce eee 82.00 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 B o = ia 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 4 pt. a enews ope 4 
wigro. $ Pat 
Black Jack Paste, { B cans. ® 0b 
Ladd’s Biack Beauty, = bat 74 
Joseph bixon's. ¥ gr. 8. anselll 
| ae dy Plumbago 
Wi ccccecscccccce ereee 
A i semmanarnesc 
nnn 
Peerless Iron Enamel, }¢ pt. can 
"s: 
Black S Silk, 5 B cee ccces! 
Black Silk, 4 D = scencee ee See iat 
Black Silk, 5 os. box.........® doz.80.75 
oo Silk’, be some dos.$1.00 
ers orn— 
Rount br Square ; : 
IT tec..ssvccccces 00 GTO. $7 7.50 


: Gt. cece sevcecess QTO. 9 10.00 
GE..cccccccccccscce GU JB 11.00 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 

Potato Parers— 

see Larers, Potaio. 

Pots— _Glue— 
Rad bee incnnteceincsasncucll L5% 
Tinned OOOO ee ee eeerecees ccccceces ss LOS 

Powder— 

In Canisters: 
Duck, ib. each.. ecenoccc connect 
Fine Sporting, 1 ib each...°°"" 00 75C 
» %-lb. each..... neensecworens 15c 
P VWs: eecceces on 25 

n a: 

‘Duck. 644-1. kegs gounevens $2.25 

Duck, tg ty bowen peveee s 

Duck, Wee eeeeeeeeseee sGOe00 

R  C4e kegs. st eeeeeeeeees GL 85 

Bins po ty my wT 

ifle. . wegs..... @ vce csee 
3 8emi-Smokeless: veaptd 
(25 ® bulk)....... 

Halt K ty oak) 

Q r Kog ( 34 ® bulic) 

Case 24 (1 B cans bulk) 

Half case (1B bi 





Ki Smokeless: Shot G 
Krag (5 D Dali) #12 00" 
eekse uc» bulk) 9 by y 
ase 24 (1 B® cans Dulko te 
Oo lamers de a 35 


wre etait and Jelly— 


“Bruning  tiooks eee 


yolops. itemienwa er Gig MO@MOR1 05 


Diamond B, N * 
Diamond B, No. po sus ie Be don $8.88 
Giant, No. 1, # doz, $18; No, 2, $1 “0h 


o. 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00 
B doz. $9.00. ......02..... 
pose 402108 


Kas) 
>| 





oat da . W d0#, 98.50 
No, . oz. 0.2 
-75; N small), . aoe 
6.50; No. on (anal. fo.38 % 
rge), $450; No 3-D 
Bulloye: Singie W wp 
aa - ..doz. a ad is 
Aa 4 thy 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Sotid | Se 
Hist Mousses mM a te ar 
eerecce I I% 
a doz, $0.15 ry % ‘ 
bhahoas 2 
Side --doz. $0. 40 4, ry 


mch...... “% ™& ff | 
Tackle... doz. an EZ f 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction ..... 60 
Dumb: Walter, Autt- ‘é 

um BAG cer, Ap Friction. ..60410s 


GOS. $12.00...... srerccecoreseses 
hi 





eeeeeesee Peer eeeees 


Side. anti. nana 
Sash Pulleye— ” 
Common Frame ; “- or Round 


End pir dea ns m., 13¢,; 2in., 166 

A Mortise, no Plate,’ per 

see Bea Mid a 
ace t 

doz., 1%in , 18c.; 2 in., 15\Ke, ~—_ 





e 
Ni 
Ni 
Ste 
Tt 








TONnZE 
icke] 
leetre 
ba 


here 








Cea 0 
DIN ns 


Rev, 












3J'. Ses? SSC 





THE IRON 








a 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
# doz., 18¢; 


1%4in., 
Sense, 134 in... B 


Si_steel, Nos. 3 and 7, iain...... 
=" # doz. 25¢ 
RD... scare sececocse Geb BOP 
xtra for Plated Finish. ..,# doz. 20¢ 
; Anti-Friction Br nze 
iniateriaioee # doz i''¢ 
pits All Steei Noiseless... 40% 
| ‘ 1AM I mes ® doz.. 16¢ 
“iin. 16¢; 2in lve 
134 in., 14i¢¢; Qin... 164¢ 
"1M in... 16é; 2in., 19¢ 
6 Rlocks—See Blocks. 
Fitts causes sssen snes SO DB EU 
Pricher SvdWE. «cocccecccecstSQ@loelog 
Wood aa ..- 50@50k 10% 
‘ thers. "Lower and Plunger 
"T " 
44 2% 2% 
; ) > 5) 2.75 $.00 
$s 1% She 334 
31.50 3.60 $8.85 4.10 bho 
rnes Dbl. Actin (low list).. .. . 50% 
Flint ¢ Wailing’s Fast Mail (low list).50% 
int & " alling’s Pitcher Spout........ 73% 
id’s Suction Pampas, U. 1, Co.,....20% 
Vver’s P ns. iBber DI ; % B 
‘optraciors’ Rubber Diaphragm on- 
Shoxable, B. & L, Block Co 36 
nche : ‘ 
PY ing ORibes)...doz. $2.75@4. 5 
Saddlers or Drive, good..doz. 65 @?0e 
Spring, single tube, good quality... 
$1.65@1 7 
s & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive... .50% 
be tis & Call Co. *s Chee ) 
be s & Call Co.’s Spring. ............. HOF 
Niagara Hollow Punches..... aneee 
Niagara Se olid Punches .. 
Steel Screw B & K. Mfg. Go. **: 40% 
Tr ’ Hotlow, P., 8S. & W. Co.... 
35 5@3 &5 % 
ners’ Solid, P., 8. & W.Co., ¥ dos., 
" 44 . 60 


xt for 


Rai Barn Door, &c.— 
ut Iron, Barn Door: Fiange Screw 
‘Holes for oy Groove Wheels : 
% In. 
1. 1.70 $2.10 $5.00 100 feet. 
Anquiar for Sq. Groove Wheels : 
Small. Med. Large. 
$1.60 195 2. 10 100 feet. 
Siding Door, Brnzed wr’ t Iron,fl.64éc 
Shding Door, lron Painted.... 2% @Se 
ising Door, W er Brass, 14 
- B.3 pas 

























ronk’s ©, Be Be Beis cccsce 

nes’ 0. N. T., @ 100 ft.. . neh... an35 
Lanes’ St andard. # 100 fc. 
Lawrence Bros.” ......... ~ ft. dige 
McKinney's None Better -# > Rag¢ 
eKinney 's Standard. . #t.4 ¢ 





towell’s Cast Rail. 
towel il's Steel Rail, Plain... °°" 
\'s Wrought Bracket, Piain:: 


a akes— Eee Rakes: 
pei 4 16-tooth 

Shank a 0 1.60 1.75 1.85 
ocaet $1.65 130 1.96 2.10 
pt. 1 1900, List: 
Cast os ie 70B5 42% 
Malleable....se.ese-. Re Se 
lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz., 
20 teeth....ccccceeee+s$3.25@S.50 
aS eae $3.69@3.75 
ort Madison Red Head Law. ....%% 25 

Madison Blue Hea:! Lawn..... $3 00 
acksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 
aler's # doz. $4.00 


Lawn ee. 20-tooth, ® doz... 3.60 
Lawn Queea, 24-tooth, @ - 3 
Puragou, 80-tooth, # doz.. 
Paragon, 24-to..th, # doz... 
Steel Garden, 14-tuoth, ® doz "$3. 00 
Malleable Garden, 14- tooth ® doz. $2. 25 
Rasps, Horse— < 
Pee Ot ereeresee eter eeee oo Py f 5 





x 


S4¢ 












































tiler Bros F0R5s 
cCaffrey File Go Horse Rsp 60&10&5% 
ew Nicholson Horse Rasp...... TU&1L05 
See also Files. 

Razors— 

oxR lasers, No. ‘42... .@ doz. 520.00 bs 
ox Razors, No 44,...8 doz. $24. 5 as 

7° 





lox Razors, No. 82, Piatina.¥ doz 
$24.00 


berstein 
( Lar bo etagnaticn..coes- eoccsceseccce 
iffon, NO. @... . 









i other Razors,... -. 
Safety Razors.... .. 


Razor Strops—_ 
See Str By 

eels— Fishing— 
tuiryx Aluminum, German Si 
Gol... Bronze, Silver, reg Te Pop. 


ane Sal non, BI 2 Actioa. } 
swadraph 





Oe teeter sence 


see eeecerecees AUS 





















Single Vy -% 
i PN. SORP a PN, 102 -. and 
PAN 202 PR and PRN, 804 
‘,00304P and PN, 503 and 
42 and 802N, 02084N, Com: 































and 0@2<N, PN......4081 
bakespeare, stoi Ueenctcoms ce 
Registers— 

List Sept, 2, 1901. 











sao 
ie 0 +00 *eccesecese f 
J 


ber ies, ne socccnsnesntnbe 
lhereisa good deal of irregularity in 
ts Of Registers, ea vecially in ‘Black 
banned. and some jobbers and manu 
well ac using the old tet. 
Revolvers 







6 
By 
x8 









icfion, tote eee ewww ereee 
ble AHO. sceoseccceces leet Fs 
OMALIC 200 reves epcnn + 88.75 
terleas +00 ceccccccece cccccccewte 






Riddles, = iii or Sand— 
tre 282.002 25 
thin mar ae. co 0 000 ceceSeee (BSt.5 I 
18 in. per doz. me FOQ@32 75 


Rings and Ringers— 


Rings— 
“% 3 Inch. 
Steel. ; ae 80 0.90 0.49 doz. 
Copper. 11 1.°0 50 doz 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz 
Hill’s Ringers. Mal, Iron, doz 
Blair's Rings. 
Blair's Ringers. . 






"7 Senge Rope, 2 to — 
cai ccaamne mead b. 


"Toth PN... cess wa 
Cotton peat” 
Best.. 


46@ 8% 
.\4-in. and larger Ib. 13\4« 


er va-in. and larger lb. 9 « 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No. 1,4 
Thread No. ?, 4. -in. and up Ib, 
Yarn, 4 in and uP. - B. 
Wire Rope— 
oy terns. SECO Pe vee SEAT 
Sas cvacie ste ok oeee SOB74O% 
Ropes, Hammock - 
Covert Mfg. Co.......... eoccee maate 
Covert Saddlery Works............. &5: 


: ‘enanenere» 
€1081045% 


Rules— 
Boxrwood,. 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Boxwood. .......75&10&10 @75& 10&10& 10% 
ae +++ - 85X£10@35&10&104 
Lufkin’s Steel. 


seeseeesseeseces cocoo OBOE 





Lufkin’s Lumber see --50&104 
Stanley R. & L. Cc 
Boxwood... ~iseibar 75&10&10&104 
cnet deacete 10@35£10&10% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
SWCSA, TERIOR 75& 108108108 
Mis soescesed .35210835210&10; 


ad Irons—See Irons, Sad. 
and and Emery Paper 


and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth, 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 


Sash Loans —See Locks, Sash. 
Weichts— 
Sash ¥ ihtse Sash, 


usage St Stuffers ° - 
oo Stuffers or Fal 
Fm ang 
Saw Frames -See prema, Saw. 
Saw Set Sets, Sa 
Saw Tools—See 7bols, ll 
aws— 
Ackins: 


+eeeeeeee- SO0G50R10¢ 
++00e0e-50810@60% 
Cross Cuts .....000--+s0-c00e es 
Mulay. Mill and Drag ...... easecs 
Rent aes | 
pend, Compass, &. Sewers Ceeccces vec. -+0 8D 
ton’s : 

Circular Solid and Inserted Tooth.50 
Band 2 to 14 1n. wide. 60% 
Band 44 to 154.. 
Crosscuts 











and 6, "os kat on , 
Saws, 08 t i107 3.1 
Han bi he 


ON... ..... 80@30& 
sateen “Beals 
e 
coker 00s 5G354&7 64 
Back BAWG.cccccccccsccescece Perererrs 4 
I 0c cnn senaconcsveens oo SES 





Compass and Key Hole Saws....... 
frames Wood Saws......... % rr 
SL. sn sachevescucesessoest 5@30s 
Wood Saw Blades........ antettnomnad Se 

eac 

Circular and Mill .....0. -<+.ccscsees 
CrossCuts, list Jan.i aaa 

Hand, Panel and Rip... ......+0......30% 

Richard-on : 


Speer an tem... eoosnecccosseesee oo 


wk 
lar Saws agvecges. cool 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 35% 
Man Cu 


ee eessces 





Cross 
Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws. Bor 


Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, $4.°0@'.50 
50@565c 


«ses.Der gro. $5.75@6.00 
.per doz. $0.65@ .70 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@*%.25 
Brown's Ringers. per doz. $1.00@%1.19 


Rapid ine nic canard .-® gro. $6.00 
ont SE ricapiansacnwee ® doz. $3.50 
eves and Burrs— 
“ee RN arm RE gt D50B5¢ 
RopP res Steel: 

NE dca. dis pen stene 79@704k 10% 

Miscellaneous . .. . L0@7N#194 

Rivet Sets See Se “3 

Roasting and Baking 

Pa .s —-See nae Roas Baking 
Bakins. 

Rollers— 

Acme. Stowell’s Anti-Friction 50% 
Varn Door, Sargent’s list. - 50108107 
Cronk’s Stay.. SRE 8 
Cronk's Brinkerhof. . ine “tt 
ERE 
Sowelre face Door Stay...¥ doz. re 25 
e—- 

Man oP 7-16 in. and laraer 

Ib. 124~a1s c 
Manita.....%-inch ....lb. BYA@1?%c 
Manila \% ¢& 5-16in.....1b. 13%. @1i 
Menila. Tarred Rope, 

1§ thread... ... 1b 124@1! c¢ 
Manila Hay Rope. 

Metlium...... 124¥Q@"3 ¢ 
Sisal.7-16 in.and largerlb. 815M 
Sisal . eee h-inCh. lb. I44Q@ “4c 
Sisal ‘4.and 5-16in. .. lb. I%@10 c 


9 @ Mc 


Medium - Me in, and larger 1b. 11 ¢ 


in. and up lb. 6léc 
6c 
6 c 


Ivory . S5B10L10@ 35k 108 108.5% 


| Buck Brot 


AGE 


71 








SN iG ou sdennncewsine ancaeuuene 
Back Saw3........0+++ Da Bee 
Butch2rSaws....  ...... 5 23087 


Hand Saws............ 25 2 


“Hack Saws— 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. .......cccccccSeccers seth 
Keystone., © iccvece Cpeececsececsees $0% 
Ha:k Saw Frames. 30% 


C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frimes, Nos, 175, 180, 


Pi Sr Rewnd seg eh adh’ sac onbnileao Sel 0% 

Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, 380, com- 
ea 2.41% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Fries .. innvale’ 
Griffin’s Hack Saw tiles 45 


Star Hack Saws and Biades..... |) “iskios 


Scroll— 
8 Baer 25% 
Barnes’ Scroli Saw Biades..... 7.2"! 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, $14: 
with bor'ng a’ tacyraent. $20. ont 

Lester, onmapte’ OEE, concsace 15&10% 

Rogers,com lete. $4.00... ++ 1 5&108 
Scale Beams— 

eee — Seale 
Sca 

Fo ate Turnbull 3 

Counter : 

Hatch. Piatform.\oztoslbs.do2$5.° 

* {wo Platforms, % oz to 8 lbs.doz. $1 
Union Platform, Plain..¢1.70%1.90 


eee ee 


30@30€10% 





Union Plitform. Strine: 1$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s : 

NTT Siw duns Seaticudepicecennsnerent 254 

Favorite... ee 

Grocers’ Trip Scales... ‘ a 
Pelouze Scale s—Honsehoid, etaunte 

Confectionery, Postal, Ioe, &c......."0 
“TheStandand” Portables ............49% 
‘TheStanJard” R. R. and Wagon. ...50% 


Scraverq— 

Box, 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25%2.50 
Bow. 2 Handle.. doz. $3.75M4.00 

Ship, No 1, doz ‘$3 50; No 2. , 
2? 952.40 
Me Box Scraper (S. R. & I. Co.) 
pitetinnnanwa 0&104¢ 
Screens, Window, ‘and 

mes— 


r 
Ron hy Vindow Screens...... WH) QEORIt 
C \rtland Victor Screens.........6° a 0&*% 
Flyer Pattern Window Screen. .6a 0&5¢ 
MaineWindow Screen Frames. 40&' 0&5 
Perfection Window Screens. .... 6 QVNR5% 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. 
60&10&54¢ 
Porter’s Hummer Window Screens 
B0@U 5% 
Porter's Klondike Window Screens .. 


Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. 
See also Doors. 
Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers. Screw. 
Screws-— Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. a. 1 in., $3.00@8.25 : 


14. $3.50@%. 1% 4.09 DL 50 
Bench. Wood, Beech. dos. $3. 50@2.7. 
Hand. Wood.. verse, SORS@! 4 


Hand, R, Bliss Mfe Co eis 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 
Lag. Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
baéésncee 75R5@. .% 
Oana _ Lag. Gimlet Point, list 
Geb. 1, "FB. ccccvecscccccccss 75@...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. - "81. 60¢10@... -% 
Jack Screws— 
Standard Listtec- .cccecesss 
Millers Fall6. .....+ccoce 10&10¢ 
we Falls, Roller ......0000..... 50&10¢ 
P.. WU avesues soutcbes oeveese: SOGS0R A 
soe eeee 4 OK10% 


75108 


Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Fron.50@50a 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass50@50é104 
Set and Cap- 


Set (Iron or Steel) ........ 70@10410% 
A. Cap..  ..+0.....- 65H10010% 
Hex. HG, CRD .0c00 ----654104 10% 


Rd. on Fillster fa. ‘Cap... -60£108 10% 


- f a Jan, 1}, . 1900. 
anufacturers’ inted discount. 
Flat Head, DOM. 8c cecees s40bAanEEE 


0000 eSO@S7 
Flat Head, Brass ... +s S557 ee 
Round Head Brass, . veeevee S8G@358 
Flat Head, Bronze... aedeen 75@S80% 
Round Head, Bromze....«.784Q77\44 
Drive Screws...... Conteedeee 874@904 
Nore.—Zztra 5@10% often given 

croll Saws—See Saws. Seroil 

cythes— Per doz. 
Clipper Pattern, Grass......... $4.25 
Full Polished Clipper...” veces O75 
I a on sich Serer rrr ree 2a) 7) 
(lipper, Grain. + ceevcccseces £7.50 
Wood and Bush sosceccecs BMD 


Scythe “SRR 





naths, Scythe. 
aaasere, Ralsin— 
BERCOF PER. cccccccce: coseccccccces 256302 


Sets— Awl ‘and Tool—~ 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 

Wood Hdl-.,10Awls doz, £2. DO@s # 

Wood Hdle., U Awls, 6 Toa, 


doz. 2. 
Atken’s Sets, Aw! and Teols $ ‘8.0 
mo. # doz. $10.00.. 508108105 
hese 2°, pale. gion, $12 
“at 12 tm nape ‘50% 
millers * alls oot Bdia, No. ‘1, 
: No.4 dat 5, $18 .... 15&10% 


wes He 3,080,258 
beescens bedded O&10% 

“Garden “Fool Sets— 

Ft. Madigon Rakes, Shovel and Hoe 

Nall # dos. so0es89.00 | 


EEE EA aa 
Round, B'k. and Poi. yet ay kaa 
gro. $1. 80@2.60 


2, 





a ae $4.25 
Knurled. Good.. -.gTo. $3 00850 
Brothers 27 






Atkin’ 
Crite 


Bemis 


Morril 
Nos. 
No. 


Smith 


Sh 


Eurek 


Sh 


and 


Paper 


20 


ga 
20 


Loade 


Stee 





etation 


Regular list..... 
Aiken’ 


Genuine........... +. @ dz. $5.50@6.00 
Imitation 


Adjustable, rege 


No. 10, $15.50 ° 
No. 11, $16.00. 

_ Positive, F “doz. $18... 
Sharee 

onnat heel & Mfg. Co 


Tanite Mills ® groas, $14.41). 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, | » Reriin 


Cronk’s Pruning She irs, 
Disston’s Combined Prunin 


John T. Henry Mfg. Company 
Pruniog Shears,all gra: s..40@40&5% 
Orange Shears 
Grape... 
a Pruners. F 


First quailty. s atl gauges ass 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 mange ee 


acme, 
8 nokel-ss 10, 12, 16 and a a e. 


Climax. Ctub, League, Rival 


oe Repeater, 10,12 


medium grade 
Loaded 
high grade, .... 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, a&c.- 


FOR . 000 ceccccecccece 


Burden’s, “all ‘sizes, # k 


Cannon’ . Dimend Point, ® Ban $12. .25 
May hew 


er gro. $y, 
" r sco, $7.50 
..per gro $7.50 





0G 708 100354 


> eae” 
oeeee @ doz. $3.00G2.19 
i eo... eeceunes ante se-ecc0es 10% 


& Call C 







CN SE ce annce 0046 eerececcses 
Hammer, new Pat... 
Plate.. 
Spring Hammer...... 
Disston’s Star and oe areh.. 


eer rer errr re eee eeeeee 


V's No. 1, 815 cman’ 
Sand 4.0 sno ae $23... 
5, Mill, $31.00 ‘ 


ners K nife— 


& “emenwayi'o...... <7 
..25Qsst 
arpeners Skate— 

a Skate Sharpener.. # doz. $2.00 


aves, Spoke— 








TrOM. ..ccc.seseecereeeeGOZ. $1 00@1 95 
Wood.. ee 
Bailey’ 3 (Stanie y R. & L. Co)..... 50X10 
Goodell’s, # dos. $9.00....... o.--- 15104 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00gro 
Good...... $1300 15.00 17 00gro. 
Cheap.... 3°.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c,: 
Best quality, sel ati 707048 10% 
“iene -- 60Q60 10% 
Fair qual. Jan. - 8I@80R5S 
eg: Nickel........« TI@75h104 
Tailors’ Shears isidcraclnaekaaa LOk 10% 
Acme Cast Shears............... cones 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears.............. =~ 
We OE PROUD cones cenecntzcuncecs 
Wilkinson’sSheep........... 1900 list, 30% 
Tinners’ Snips— 
cote a ORES 208 10% 
Steel Laid Blades L0é 104 


40@10&10% 


Jemminge & Griffia Mfg. Co’s. 7 to 10 


see ereeeeerces TPR e eee ee wee ete nant 


Nags re Snips oerasecccce Snbedeeevenness 40% 
i eecenucebdccudenetnneminenés 204 

Pruning Shears and Toois— 

Cronk’s Grape Shears,............... 


3 ats 


Saw, # doz. $15.00..... ng A aqenel 0% 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, ® doz. $12.00 


25.B25&10% 


-50&10B50&214 
<CRIS@ RSs 


10&5¢ 












anshsabensconmindndcannad 33 
*Sheaves—Siiding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................ 50. 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, arom $list, 
5&10&104 
peated; oe ° eneneeen 70&10@754 
ist. ooeeeDOMQS 
Wrighiavilie Hatfield Pattern..." 80% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reoting a Sebscene 70&1 Uy 
i a as IA Acbesedsdndedescdaccaanes 
Sargent’s list................ SoRibiget oe 
Shells— S Shells, wesioas 8 
Bras: She 


Shells, Empty : 


Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 


10% 


Blus Rival, New Climax, Primrose 
Club, Yel 


low R.val, 10,12, 16 and 
NT cvunteds o ¢dagutnenhdsena 





and 20 guge ($7.50 et) 20854 
Climax Club, League, Rival 10 and 

12 gauge -25& 
Defiance. High “Base. New Victor, 


i6and 20 


15) 
Fy <4 Meta! Lined, 10, 12. if and . 


Grains a mascmibindias 33 10&5% 
“Shelis, Loaded — _ 


Loaded with Black Powder.....40@54 


d with Smokeless Powder, 
ee at a. LOb10R5% 
Smokeless Powder, 


. LOB10k 10858 


with 


F. o. sid Pittsburg. 


--...per keg $3.50 
yet .per hep 5.28 


hot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb, a4 .$1.50 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-Ib. bag.. 
$1.75 
Buck, 25-UD. DAQ...sscecesesecceee $178 
Chilled, 25 Wb. NRE a EER -$1.76 


Dust Shot, 25-lo. bag. scaccsscccese SMS 
>| Peel et 


illed......... 


Shovels and Spades— 


No, 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd. Point, 

or L Hanale rg — 
iat Al, B2, 
Grade. 2d Gra 

Plain Back.... var ree 
Strap Back.... 9.90 3.00 
Cleveland Pat'n 1908 9.30 
Dk, 

8d Grade. ith Grade 
Plain Back,... $8.70 $8.10 
Strap Back..... 8.10 7.50 
Cleveland Pat'n 4.40 7.80 


do. 
Black deduct 30c daz. 
prices but are 


Note.—The above are the regular Asse 


k 








cnr 


ear + te Saher meng 
ei ty ee 7 


A BES VR 
i. 


aa 


a i ae exeginichcs ne Ree 


oF 


+e Mie aha on al 


oh getd oe 


ae 


Se eS gerne 
ut "7 
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THE IRON _AGE 








Ts $0.50@1.00, and Common, Plain 
ke aregenerally sold | by jobbere 
@t avout $7.0. 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
niaeien ae a. 3. Ss. & oo. ‘4 gr: 

&1 


20 
$iz.9 313-80 $15.00 
F.J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co.: 
Eclips. abhi Gnome ebusonsaet P gr. $11.00 
Blectric Light.........ccce. # gr. $11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine........ +e # gr. $12.50 
No Name, Hunter’s.......... # gr. $11.00 


SS REE ae # gr. $1100 
Shaker (arler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters.. 
# doz., $2.00... ene 
Sieves, ‘Tin Rim— 
er dozen 
Mesh R 16 13 20 
Black full” size...$096 .98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size .$!.05 108 1.10 1.80 
Black, scant... $0.28 .80 83 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nested, doz....... $0.65@0 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz..... oe -26@ -85 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz ....... -90@ 1.00 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 

Standard list............ 652 10@70..% 
Note.— There ia not entire uni ormity 
lists used by job>ers. 

Wrought Steel— ; 

New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,. ey <4 


New Era, Painted ........... wee 2+ LOK LOS 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Gatvanized........ 50% 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enamelied............50% 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron..... ce-seecccccces(QOG1U@75% 


Malleable [ron, ....+0e0+++-4O&10@50% 
OR aoa ee vee ohO@ V0 10% 
Slates— 
factory Shipments. 
ait es 508108 108: 10% 
Unexcelled, etc., Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates..sud& 
7 tens 5% 
Wire Bound.. sentatmeneaneeenney ~ 
Web Hinge......... sisaeinas, hela 50% 


Siaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 


Bourting GBS... .coercccvescsccce coves 83% 
Snaps, Harness— 

GerMan........00e0e - 40@ 40k 10% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DOP UY... coc. cccercccccccccesccces ++ SONS 
mugh ucese. coe ccveceseceescce roses c4D&2 
Jockey.... ccccescces cccee ecesces 4225 
TOjOM ..ccccccsccces socscccccs cove RS, 
Vankee.... ..cc.ccce ooreecesveccones Sar. 
Yankee, Roller........c0-.seecseeee Bw 2 6 


Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
CrOWD. ..000.cc000 seccceces sess 
German.... ooeeee CUS 
Modet.... ...cccesccoccscce ceccceccces 60 
Triumph......+..++ preeedbe csecevees 608 

W. & &. T. Fitch Co.: 

Bristol ...... 


coveeee BUS 









Empire.... 5uk5S J 
German..... one U8 
National.... 5085s 
Perfect..... eccceoenevecesoeecnccnes 40 
Clipper.. sr seevees DORIS 
Champion.... eere ages coccceced 40% 
Security........+ Secceccccvesecses 408 
WREDSL, 66sccecccoovccesccene bscec0dd 60854 

Oneida ay 
Sold Steel......... o-seeeSD@O5& OF 
Solid ohn oak -O5810@n: 5&1LOK LS 

Sargent’s Euteat Guarded ......6624&10% 
Snaths— 

Scythe. ...00.0008 00.0008 +00.50Q L108 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 


Soldering ror lrons— 
sate trionener 
oke trimmers— 
Spo we rtnetnnge ae ~4 
oons an orks— 
Spoons for Plated 
Good Quality. eareamamgent: 
Cheap ae - 00@* 10% 
International Silver 0 
_-* ogers Bros. ona’ Rogers & Hamil- 


0000s ccceeccoecess 4V& 10% 

“—- rs& Bro.. W illiam Kogers Kagie 
Brand. cos cores a 10Z 
Anchor, Rogers UN: cnncextedukid 6U% 
m. Rogers & Son..... Scveneccce -W& 105 

saneen L. & Geo, 4. Kogers Go.: 
Silver Plated Flat Ware......... 60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware....... .c0&lu% 
Miscellaneous— 


German Silver... .60&10@ 60k 10 £10% 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co. 
German or Nickel Sliv er, Special list 


L &lv 
Tinned itron— 

Teds... ccesesesseessseePer gro, h5@5sc 

Tables. .....s0+--++- Der gro. 900C@$1.00 

Springs— 


poor= 
Ban CD. ccccessscees aoe cccececerccese SUS 
Star (Coll).. a 30% 
Torrey "s Rod. $9 in. "e doz. $1.10@1. 25 


Victor (Cofl).. — - 5OR1LOR105 
Carriage, "Wagon, &c. 
144 in. and Wider : 
Black or %& Bright, ib. setenenater > ~ 
SS" 4 Saas eevces 544c 
Painted Seat “Springs : 
6 etx 26and smaller, per pr 50@ 55c 
1 22298 perpr.. ........ 8@é638c 
1%x8x28and narrower, per pr 
80 @8Se 
Cliff's - Senege : 
DGESESE. cco. vcccvcgesscocce enedccceresd 10% 
TN dn sn eckensdibben Reb perrair 50¢ 
Pole... per pair, 5¢ In. $1 10; 9¢ in. $1.25 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise...... -25@29% 
Pass e oe 8 = doz. "$12; No. 2. 
Sauaree— 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1909 
Bteci and Iron... ove serene L1I0@754 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
Bevels.. .......2....--COR1I0P10@ 708 





Tron Hdl. Try Squares and ‘T-Bevels. 
Lok 10G 104 10% 


Disston’s Try Sq. and ‘'-Beve's..... .60&10% 
Winterbottom’ “Try and Miter... * 508108 
Squeezers— 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 


@#5. 69; No. 1, $6.25 1@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 

Cheap ...... --.doz. $2.002 2.765 

G Grade. doz. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron...........do0z. $0.75@1.2 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $?. 90@3.25 





Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.8591.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind ...... lb. 6@Ve 
Electricians’ , Association sa 
S04 10 €104R.198 


Fence Staples e priceas Barbed 
Wire. See Trae pert 

Poultry Netting. Staples....per b.. 

S4a@s\ec 

Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s Hist... . 80&10¢ 


Steels, Sutsherw— 


Dick's. cocesececces ccescccesces 30% 
Foster Bros’, 606 veccaseséute oe» -30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co... 7... 2 AEST 
aE in PERI, won coamsecoscoesind 40% 
Steelyards...... ae tiee @254108. 
Stocks and a 
Blacksmiths’ .......cccccssss L0@ 0k 19% 
Gardner Die Stocks <6. 1.) ) "|. wane 
Gard~er Die Stocks, larger sizes,. - 408 
Groom Raver... ng vccdccccs sccceercce 25% 
Lightning Screw Piate...... °°". "” 25% 
| ere: -25% 


Reece’s New Screw Plates... ..... 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die gth@oos 
Stone— 
* Scythe Stones— 
a yt — & Mfg. Co 
em Corundum, "iy in: J 
gro., i2inch, $10. v cb, Om per 
Pike Mfg. Co 1901 tA 
Black Diamond S. Ss. 
Lamoille 8. + : 
White Mountain 8: 
Green Vountain S. S. 
kxtra Indian Pond Ss. 8 
oa i —— mow be 8.. ¢ 
0.2 Indian Pond 8s. S..#® * by) 
Leader ed End 8.8... one $ab0 
Balance of ivvi list @Blee 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50< 
sf Seema Axe, meee or r Double 
r 






.# gro. $12.00 





Gem Corundum Slips..." |." aration 
Gem Corundum ener OS ee 50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: M) 


Arkansas Stone,No, 1,3to5'sin.$2.39 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,5'4toSin.$2.50 
Arkansas Slips No. 1.... .... -$4.00 
Lily White A dy 4to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in... K0¢ | 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ | » 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in..40¢ } 





Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8iu .30¢) 
Lily White Slips. seetnacidnneetie Bug | 
Rosy Red Slips....... oe 

Washita Slips, Extra. cocccccnces sO 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... ......... 70¢) 
India Oil Stones (entire list) (7220... a) 
Hindostan No. 1, ap.. «BP DBA) & 


Hindostan No. 1Small.. 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 8316" 
——, Ol! Stones,ex.5 tos in. ¥ DS¢e ( <A 


Te pm wes® 


eer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... We > = 
Gueer Creek ange peer Nentanebtinis eed \% 
Sand SUONE...00.00eeeereee veeeeet ot) 


act sgieh aemeasakitccicall . 
- 
Mounted Kitchen Sand aise e a 
assed --$1. 
Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00..... 


..5OQKOs 


Stoners— 
Cherry—— 
RROBEQTIED. occcoencessces eee --25@30% 
Stops, Bench— 
= ea ee 15&10 
Morrill’s...# doz., Y- iB $10.00. .50& 20% 


Moresll =, +4 2, $i Ritininsae) *50&10% 
Stops, Window— 
Ives’ Patent.... seceseseveee BOS 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 

Stove Polish—Scee Polish.Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per do. ¢ 

Straps, Box-— 
Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢ 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast > eae Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 
Boclost.....cccesssceccccccescecGOS. $1.76 
Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway Wo........ ........ 7g 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.. vos oe  SOBLIRTEG 
a Specialty Mtx. ‘Co., tist Jan. 
.o7 seeceecees... 00% 








Tears Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American 90€25@....% 


American Cut Tacks. ...90@20@....% 

Swedes Iron Tacks ..... 90a 10@ 22.2% 

Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks.... .... 
90EL0@.. san 


Gimp Tacks... ...+.-00+0ee9P0Q....% 
Lace Tacks........ coe 2e DELO@....% 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........90@25@....% 
Looking Glass Tacks .......... 704 108 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
WEBLOG... .% 
Hungarian Nails ............+.80@15% 
Commonand Patent «..-S0@10% 


Trunk and Clout Nails...... "2.80855 








December 5. 190) 








above prices are ‘or 
Pa Wetghts * An extra 5 is * 
, al a Weta x % an extra Wé>% on 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks..... 9086 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads. R. @ E. Mfg. 


CO."8 List, .....40..00 20000 050k 10@60% 
See also Nails. Wire. 


_ Tanks, Oil— 

Emerald, 8.58. & Co. ......... 30-gal. $3.20 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co....... |. 64 -gal., $4 00 
Queen City 8.8. &Co., '0- gal ses ... $3.50 
Quee Ci.s.S,&Co. 60-m el... ... 84.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin, .....40@10@508 
Patent Leather. seccocccc costal 5% 


Steel scccccccces LO@L0G5S 
Chester man’ Mppeobabbbenente >t - 
Reapers sete 40 %4085% 

Eddy’s Metallic. "7". BIL4a334R5t 


Keuffel & Esser “o. Steel and Metallic, 
Lower list, 1899.. 35 
Lufkin’ ‘s s Steel 


Teeth Harrow — 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 
ed, bas’ per Ih 24 


od 38144035 
380@30855 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case......0-....30810Q 390810854 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire....... cece SOPIORSS 
Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Sp- ne Co 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x alg in. # 1000.810.00 


Galv. Steel 5-82 x 84% In. B 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x}1%!n PB 000 812.00 
Galv, Steel 5.82 x 1544 'n. B 1000 $14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears. Tinners’. .te 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Opset- 
ters. Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
“ie 2 Seer 20Q20R54 
a — 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools..........40% 
Simonds’ Improved. ......0c0sse00s0080 4% 
Simonds’ Drescent.......... 00» eons octet 
Ship— 


L. & I. J. White... e 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— riy= 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... . 
doz. $1.15@.1.25 : gro. $10. 5011. 00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon .. 
doz. $1.25@1.'0: gro, $12.00@12 50 
ee 
Oneida Pattern.. on natateene 


Newnoure........... inveeceniinn 45@4 
Hawley & Norton . B55 GK5R10¢ 
Victor (Oneida Pattern).. -H6@7T5&5¢ 
Star (Blake Pattern)... 80R5@60&104¢ 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
8%@I 
Mouse, Round or sige A, Se 
£0.85. 1.00 


American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 
-_ 


ps— 
No. 1, Detroit ng A Pateern, ® doz. 
$1.55, in ve gro. lote . # doz....... $4.00 
No. 2. Detrolt Marty’ ionere, ? doz. 
: in 4 gro. lots, OZ... ...$3.0 
penet ayy | Pattern ce ® doz. 
$2.10; ro. lots, ® doz..... $1.75 
Diamond Joe ouse Traps.. per, doz. Hi¢ 
Diatn ond Joe Rat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, Each $1 1 hi, V aon. 8. .00 
No.3. Rat, ® doz. $.6 of 50 
$5.25 doz. 
No. 34, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 


$4.25 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of i. 
2 95 


Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ar. $30. 00; 
No. 2. @ gr. $3.00 Mouse, No. 3 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s a 1 and B...ccccccocceccee 408 
Trowels— 
Disstou the kK and whereeswretta 
Disston Phi MODE ONB a cesecccnsscescose ccce 25% 


Peace’s Plastering ........-...........04 
Rose Brick and llastering.......... Bast 
Woodrough&MecParlin,Pl’st’ring.... 25 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c,— 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list................. 508 

Daisy Stove rrucks, Improved Dmg iy 
doz. $18.50 
— ahs ecccees M4 doz. $18.50 

b ash- 

BRS, No.1 # 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 559 6.00 
Galvanized Wash, Cubs S) 16 &C rd: 

30 


No 
Per dos $5 | 25 6.00 6.75 é30 735 £.00 
Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine — BC B, 
No. 9,4 and %-lb. RBalls..22c the 
No. 1°, 44 and ‘e-lb. palls..18e  %#e 
No. 18, 4 anc d %4-Ib, Balls..16c 18¢ 
No. 2%. 44 and ‘4-lb. Balisi5 fad ec 
No. 86. if and ‘<-lb. Balls.. Ive 





Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls. 


—— Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 /b. fo. 
Cotton W rapping, 6 Balis to ib . “ng 
according to quality. ..1046q@ +, 
Sgeeet 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and “Jt 
American 3 Pty Hemp, ib. Baie it 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ta 
Balls (Spring Frvine)..... eee 
India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. “ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Bails 1. 8 
2,3,4 and 5-Ply ute, %-lb. Balls... 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls > 
No. 26/, Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Bails #7 
PPO, © 00 CRIM. ccnceescececcess< si SMe 
W so 

EE SD, back ce ctne 0G SKI" 


ieietie- 
Athol Machine Co,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable <cnen da tons 
Standard 
Amateur...... 
Bonney’s. 
Columotan Hdw Co. 
Fisher & Norris Double Scere 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’ 
Kev-tone. .. x 
Lewis Tool ('o ..... 
Massey’s Perfect... 
Massey's: 
MM sav co euiecaes 
Combination, Quick ag. 
Woodworker 
Merrill’s. 
Miller’: 8 Faia 
Parker’ 
Vietor., pgbvenaceeepeseene 
peguters 
Vulcan 
Combination P ipe. 
Prentiss. . 
Sargent’s 
Snediker's X. 
Stephens’. 









Bonney’s, No. 1, $18; No.3, $16 504 
Pees’ 3s D3 Clamp ‘and Guide, ® don 
254 


ERE Re IESE 60¢ 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 : 4585 


Miscellaneous— 

BI ~—y & Keeler Gpupineticn a ™ 
Ms adeudenboonsensatesed eben boceecnes 

Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


B7 BOrieS, ..coccecccccccce eecceccces s+. A08 
167 Rerels. .ccocccccce:+scccceecccecOORM 
No. 87 eee weer eer er eteweeeeeeeree 404 


W ads—Price Per M. 
B. E., 11 up.... 


eoccce pamancell 


B. £., DARE W...c00 ey 
sf See poaveseneednsic 
Si 





RU cnncase 0 ObOneceane 
1 
1. 


v 
Dia. 202% 


Oe 
Ie 
00 
25 
" 50 
Patience ns ian . 1.50 
BE. iL and herger. “$1. 70@1.% 
P.E. i2to%. . $3 00G3. 

‘Wagon Jacke-— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 

Ware, Hollew— 
AluUminum— 

5.8. & Co. Reduced List...... ......4% 

Cast Iro: , Hollow— 

Stove ——~ sooth Ware: 





Ground.. ae 

Unground. idan dae atanessseo* 70% 
White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles........ TERIORSEG SM 


Covered Ware: 
dinned and 7’ ex 
Lod 10@010d s 
Enameled and Plain .50@50d 10a 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
‘~ Nickel Steel Ware, Uist Noy. 1), 
me. S absareetnsse**** shenspeyyenenne* 7a is 


Never Break Enameled... .50&5@50815 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Ench..ccoe 6 g 9 
Each,....45¢ 500 65c 66 
Steel Hollow Ware. 





Avery S Stone & Grthies . . Ue BSR 
Avery Kettles.......... _. « eS 
Porcelained....... 5 &it 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddles i 
Never Break Kettles............. . 60S 
Solid Steel Spiders & Griddi ... 05858 
Solid Steel Kettles.................. 60s 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled ..,.... 5°48 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: ® dos 
Crescent, farnity stee, bent frame. $5.00 
fed Star, family size, stationary 

DURE wusevaxe b geqnstaes $3.00 

Double Z'nc Surface : 


Saginaw Globe, family aise, stat! Nae 


cavle’Cr Crean, family size, statio 
protector 


2.65 


¥ 











Single Zine Surface ; 
—— a, Samay cine, open back pert 
- = ee pro itector, family 
size, ventilated back ,........ f2.45 








Pr | 
6044 
, 408 


SSSRSSSSS 


= = 
bs 
sa 


oa 
Dia. 202% 





ti0d % 
fod 


Tov. i 
Oa 
Ta 108 

50810 


White Lead, Zinc, &c Chrome, pure. 16 @29 
x eceses ce B Vand Linseed, Clty, boiled.,.......... .. @57 
Lead, Engl sh white, in Ol inOll:... . .@% Used. Hed, bois. % b> ve pois. pepe | Brown, Vandre... Bae 8 *ai3 Linseed, Siate and West'n.raw.56 $33 
American W ou: Lote less an is teens @ 6 | Green, Paris...... a . @24 | Linseed. raw Cieutee cen... 
Lots of 500 ® or over. ig ineoniib - 9 @ 846) ry won an 500 bbl. ai gece oe @ 6/4 | Sienna, Raw.... ..10 @13 | Lard, Prime....... veeees 16 @. 
Lots less than 500 B........... .. @7 ts yy he 8. an dang Sienna, Burnt... 0 3 Lard: Extra No. Lecocccsese coc GOUn 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 B tin Liste inestnen tons”. @ 6 | Umber, Raw... 9%@12 | Lard. No. 1...,....ccoosee pe hs 45 @46 
pal Te Teeth aetepeneN @ «% Ocher, den" °° 1 @ 6¢ | Umber. Burnt 9 2 Gotton-seed, WI oe paca a se Bee 
Lead. ito, tn out, 1354 ® tin e1 oa “poems Wenn schaweens i ‘9 4% — eae Saramer Yellow, 334@87 
Lead Witte, tn of lto5® as a eek oe Miscellaneous. Cotionsaed"Siaiaae’ Yaitow. 58 
Lead de 44 | Orange Mineral, Fronoh.....11 3 logit  Barytes, Foreign, # ton. ...919.00921.00 | spor Grade 7a Bee 
Ueed. American, Terms: "Gin love of 500 Qrange Mineral, German. ...... ea Batytes, Cra, NOT... ‘w.ovsiv.v0 | Sperm, Natural Spring. -°.°°--: 6d @éi 
range} neral. American .... 8 @ 8% Chale *. ey o. ete ery ary Sperm, Bleached Spring........ 63 @65 j 
elias Anite." 2S 3 Chaik:inbbis .....#100 3 9 ~3q| Sperm. Natural Winter. .......62 063 
Turkey, English... 3 $*| cnina Clay, Engiisn. # ton 12.0i)'417.50 | :2erm. Bleached Winter.......65 ss 
r Pusan. Ensen." ‘ @8 Cobalt, Oxide =... #10 on a2 +o 2°50 We Oradea?" eeereee -57 @58 
aon sures Red Seal, dry... -: Venetian,Amer.,# 100%. 8041.75 | Whiting, Common. # 1008 40 .60 Whale, Natural” Winter ?22°°°548 @46 
Zine. An Green seni, an 4 Bes Venetian, "English. Ri B 1,803.00 bd perma ee seer 45.48 -65 | Whale, Bleached Winter. mone 4 48 . 
. Zine, V. M. French. in Poppy Oil, Po talian, Burnt and hiting, extra Gilders 59% .63 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound..... Oe 
Green Seal: Sienna, Itel.. hale Bow.” 2 Fi) 4 z Menhaden, Light ined.....31 @32 
eee oe comand over. ..0-...0-18 Sienna,Ame srican. Raw........ ik@ 2 Putty. Menhaden ee hea wince: 86 87 
Lote than | ton. ......... Sienna, American, Burnt and 4 Ce a 
Hine, Vv. ch, in Poppy 0) Powderel . ep1 2 pa Modders... ecercccecce seers senseees + G2.95 Gocoanut ohn. baenen anenne 0 14a Z 
: ete cceecge cece cocccccesces coec leew Cocoan Perri ie eee 7%@ 
Lo’s of L.ton and over..........} Talo, French... . #1603 $1,280.50 In cans. iB to 3 BS. wesseaseeede25 | Cod, Do wseseeee 33 @BA 
Lote of less than 1 ton a erra Alba, French, @ 100 B "'0s Si'ho | means 12 ® 0098 Bac TTR | Sod Newroundisads./..00..7..88 ase 
meted e "Fick tie Terra Alba, English. 8 1.00 ed saeomaiicd. ‘6 Ses 
rted grades, 18; 95 bbl, ax: 60 Terra Alba, American No Wo. i... 45 O35 Spirits Nitpeodion Olive, Italian, bbis 58 @ 68 i 
b's, 4s. Umber, Turkey,Bnt. ere.® eb “hea 3 In Southern DDIA.... ....0026-.37)4.438 ¢ Rie NISO. 00 wet 3 iM 
Dry Colors. mber, Turkey: Raw & Powd. 24a 34 In machine UIs ....00...4.2--38 S8i¢¢ | PAlm, prime, Lagos........8 B 54@ 
Black, Carbon sf mber, Bnt. 1 cl 
bees ue. Mineral Olis. 
10 @40 Cabinet. ...cc.cee-scerccesees- sel LYQ@IB 
@70 | Extra White. cadetinier ka 18 @23 | Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 
@7i | French. cove -L2 @40 TOBE. osc eccccerssereceres -¥ ga’ a8 
"30 @95_ | Irish..... .. «- 13'4@15 Black, 29 gravity, iS oid toe: 10 rH 
.$1.0591.20 | Low Grade. 8B 9 @i2 | Black, summer................. On : 
Medium Whlto..77""""""~  14:6b16% Gyttader, ght flitered.-~**: i 14M@1 
gv! nen, Goes Geers bindeeveee BIE 
araffine. 903-90 gravit soovee 12 
aol + 12 @lé Animal, Fish and Veger| Piramne, 903 gravity on  1aaele 
bonieetroel . _ °° 3 900 table Oils, Paraffine, 889 gravity... o\ga10 
ordinary Blue, Ultramarine..... eeseeseeelS @16 | Linseed, City, raw..... - Bgal... @55 In small iss Sap aboanen’.” 1996 
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Surface: Some Foundries make rass and C Wire on Spools., Combination Black....... ++eeeuORb§ 
-— rass King, -_ Surface, open. | | lower. Fete SIBS | Rrass dnd Copper Wwe C0k5 @ 508 10% Combination 2 eae tena 
ticki Pupteerince: ecccccecceeGee Well Buckets, Galvanized Brass, list Feb. 26, i ccamedned ro Oyllater or baa Hips seeccescccess ae 
No. 1001 Nickel Pla Plate, Single Surface See Pails, Galvanized. Copper, list ed, 26, 96 .....0++00.. Merrick’s Fattern. 
$8.00) Wheels Well— Stubs Steet Were: 535 to eee | eee es 
—_ Stu Stee i veccene 6 0 ndle utomatic......... 
ies Axle— 8-in. $145@1.65: 10-in., $1.75@2.00; wire Rothe: Line, see Lines. " Boar: < B "s. oe "4 
’ 2. 7 re Picture Cor. see Co O@3’ (TONUINGE. .....000-s000-- 
Bolid,. ..... 85&10B10@ 85R 102 108 104 eb » $2.55 aa aoe Urin., $3.50@3.75 Bright Wire Geade~ Coes’ “ enuine.---; a ‘i 
paaegarets ones" vy Nie Brignt and Anne re Goods— List April 1, 1901......... 35R10@...% Ponohue’s Engineer. ... ’ 
ps 3 Wire Cloth and Netting— _ | Elcin Wrenches. °°. < 
fan or — 40 to ose ASIEN 10% = maine i Wire Netttng..89€20@..% Beer Wrench Pipe Jaws... 
‘1 - sre | Painted Scrven Cloth per 100 Ft..31.00 | OM POCKEE ceececerceceece-seeeseresess 
Sizebolt ... &16 % % % % sees eel ern cree S| Light Hardwar:'Grade: ,—=*—t«éidL: HO EUANOS... 20 cnn en goz ene nonencaen sy 708 
Washers....$5.10 b.20 2.0 £..0 2.50 Bo ngc0+ + SRIOETA@8IL2 45 | “913 Mexh, Plain (8c. list) #4. ft. Kite and eer mpl 
Bn late fee San ot 2 Loe 4c per secongeee ogres Da iee | C080 LOEB. onan ve ees F] 
b~ aet Wasners— 2 Sb5Q1e4c104| *18 Mesh, Galv. (80. ist) 09 asaice | Lenprves sive 6%, $5) soe soaios 
Cc eoeee 
Over eh é lots. per lb.,.... “han ae ine Oo eee lntes Wire, Barb—See Trade owt iene evedouetiatscases - 60& 108 
yasher Cutters— Ole é “gpg Oe o@20¢ 108 Wire Ro e—See Rope, Wire. — ht Goode - 
° - OPV @M0LVL5% | Wrenches— het 
wachia ng M Machines— wen Sk 1o244 | Agricultural...... ++-11 TOL10@ 76 10% almasovmnemmereee bey 
wa Xe c ; ‘ashing. > . eee 0@ O54 ee FOOD leengraseseus ed covert eq tory Works, Trimmed. 00a : 
a a2 oole — . TINO nccerecerececsssceserecesssee Coverts ery or’ a 
Wi rs. * hbesc soosvenpecoe ae a ae a “bd ion CAE «. cancanndeaeel seteseeresesee- H 
Wed ge FE en TT Feds OrOs eee | Rall Doe cc ONS | Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— ; 
owel i ests" *aere . «1d, 2.90@3. 10c ion. WMI 74 | Bemis & Cis: Fort Madison’s Farmers & Frciguess 
e ee! s. ash Annealed Wire on ‘Bpodle. .2086@70 AljustasieS Ee tS 
tory. B22 Adinstabl 8 PID8. 4. eeeccescescsece 10% Zinc— 
fom Je = jue | + $81.00 and 10% Brigg’s P: ae .. eccce - d0&104 Sheet. eee eeeseeee* see eoceclD BY4eQstihe \ 











PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 







































































FHE IRON AGE, 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Unitep STATES AND Barra AMERICA. 


Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, : : - : : - - $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THirp dine: ot every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 “ 
Dollar Edition, large number First THuRsDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - 1.00 «(4 
. RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 

ONE INSERTION, = = = = = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - - = = = = $45.00 

ONE MONTH, (stimes) so @.= = os»: bh ONE YEAR, - = - - 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, = = = = = «= + 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - - + DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’ss 
Philadeiphia, - - . Forrest Building, 117 119 South “Fourth Street, - « Tomas Hopson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - -+ + = Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Aveaue, a ag og beteag oe Manager. i 

ain ~ . H. Roperts, Business M F 

Chicago, e e e ° - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - | Geo. W. Corr, Resident Asso, Ed. 
Cincinnatl, ° e ° ° . Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. ’ 
St. Louls, bios e -« - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, : - - Jas. T, NEWELL, Manigir. § 
Boston, . ° ° ° Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - . - - - WALTsR C, ENGLISH, Manager, 


Cleveiand, - - - «+ = «= TheCuyahoga, 311 Superior Strectt, - - - - [EzraS, ADAMS, Manager, 
LONDON OFFICE: Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


Remittances ce We then cannot be ble to the orderof Davip Wiit1ams Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Momey 
Order on New York. } ay Denined, postage stamps of of any count y will be received, 

eoadonve or Reckeeter, cay put of Gis culs say dente 70 Oe through the American News Company, New York, U.S As : The International 
News Company, New ono. A. ad London, Eagiard; or The San Francisco News Company, San Franciseo, Cal., U, 5. A. 
» superineanicime: wiamanis Maines tet oiuhaneaee 


ee 





atgiers 


jaar: 


mv: 
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DECEMBER 4, 


1901. 


~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lote, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
©Oommon Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # BD; Square,0.8¢ ® B 


1 Ss in. round oN sauare ..... 
1 im x% tL in... ois, -- @ m 1.90@2.00¢ 
“es or d and are 
n. roun ont equare...... 
1 in. x > Lim...... moore 4 & 1.9692.08¢ 
1 to ain, x ip pepepeeuedents 2.05@2.15¢ 


to 5&1 
and 11-16 round and square. A H 2. os3 ry 











we 
Sin. x \% in. and larger.... 
Tie to ~ KX B-16 IM, cove. ------seeee 
4, er re epee 
i fin. eet -—* _ ker... 2.20@2.30¢ 
tig fn x A 8-16 in...... er onc bag 408 
1 to 1M xg Th. ccccccecescesceseseessssee = me. 2 60¢ 
xin eos 2 
in 
x 8-32 in.... 
Lee Ea Sas ean ope re wetitiebeunile 80 
1 i + — 000 cceceeeeees: voces ccecccoecsseses ry 744 
van LOPBOT. .cccccccccscessecsseces oes ee ¢ 
1 ay _ — ecocese BUDE 
( eis. 8 in. and iarger. ————_ 8.00e 
Bands—1& to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8.. ® 2.30¢ 
* Burden's Best” [ron, base pr ice. BD S.15e 
Burdens “H. B & S. Iron, base 
rice..... pocses ocbeees cue Svesecccesce cxcceeee® BD 2.952 
“Ulster”. ececcecccosoccooeeseccs ecccece cece AR 
‘orw' Rars.. eeeeesseecereeecoececsees pocccese . 
td RGIINEE ccimannemmennshpesainen >” oo. -4.00@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
Der D 
mer Machinery.... ...++«« «++ 1.90 to 1.95¢ 
Gon Tire ~ | lel ++» -8.00@2.50¢ 
A, base wt ice in small iots..... Thee 
“Gast Si Steel Mac prvenety base price in ee 


Sus Stee! ee 
if ine. a Ty S| re 
16 16 inch. ... ocdseke a 
Ft reenctene 2.60 
o. 18...... eencecces ° 
Sheet hat. from Store. 
Black. 











Russia, Planished, &c. 









Genuine Russia, according to assort- 

TROME... onccccccceccapececosccece: eevesecs - BD 11@15¢ 
Patent Planished..............8 B A, 12¢; B, 11¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

ois) ‘ 
os. 10 . 
os. 17 p: 134) 8 
os. 22 D, 146 we 
os, 25 DB, 15¢|¥ 
0. 27.. DB, 16¢ = 
No. 28.. Bb, 17¢ 
No. 29.. D: 19¢ 2 
No. 30.. BD, 21¢ 
86 in. 1¢ # ® higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
Best Cast ......... Sap UaeNNdes <rwuperencured RDS ¢ 
Extra Cast........ 83@20 ¢ 
Swi ° B16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear. Bi5S ¢ 
Blister, ist quality 2138 ¢ 
Stee! B10 ¢ 
ity > 9¢ 
eae > 8¢ 
Bheet Cas Gant Steel, lst qneny.. >15 ¢ 
2d quality.......<..+.-+ 14 ¢ 
q oat ecgovconents® 3 y 
ar re 2 B75 ¢ 
bat SO  OTRAD™ ....0.09.- 220000 Di19 ¢ 
"s Chole x Biire Best. : +4 ‘ 
essop Se en 
3 s’ “ Neilso » Steel SpBeNeeabongneDecosedesesad 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho” wane 2 Self-Hardening..# B 43 ¢ 
METALS-— 
Tin- 
—P Bars and Block. Free. Per® 
4 ~ eocese eppnenecezecssesccoce eascee 24@2z) ¢ 





‘Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 





IC, 14 X BO... ccccccccccccccccccsecccescce v-ccccesesQGl BO 

LK, 146 & BO. .ccocccccccoccceercccescccccsepcccccccoce Gate 
Nelyn Grade: 

ig iaxs.. eesennconnsenenescoesesse eeccece accceces 4.75 

} _ 14 BO... noes eoee socescecesecee coccce 25 
Allaway Grade 

Ic, lax 90. .ccocce-covcee eeeccecscercce 6.25 

TX, 14 x BO... .0c-oeeeee 7.35 

American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 

IC, 16 BBO 2.00000. 5208 B....cc.cceeeeee 6 00 

IX, 14 x 20.....-.. bytes} 


neni Terne P Plates— 


-sooe AS sheets... eee 


, 14 w BO... 
it iss 12 Gheets .....0-.ceeserece I 
sheets 


ai 
Bar ingot and Old Copper free 
sg tASI Sew vy See B ib. 
Ingot— nell aire 
vais quate Uawliiescce acnsce covecessDMDED 








Sheet and Bolt— 
January 19, 
Prices, in cents per pound. 


1900. 


Sheet ~ « 6. 

















. | 
& ‘ro x 
ee\8 ix . a . 
g| a ltzie © ig4/3j° 18, 
£ s s | gia 2 
Se] S ladlgaldalag elt: 
s Is|s 84/25 / FS xe) oS |e 
CY Ne S| ols4ia oe" Zal*n/Zo 
z c else ye [Eels RIS 
: 8] 8 |£*\ch8,\58)*s/2,/*2 
ele leSle le 28 olen | Sel ie 
5 |3| 8 #8 8 eeSstis (ss 
< 38/8 z - 4 = 
Zz 
Ins, | Ins.|Ins. 
» T2|evovee| SE | SE) BE) BT) a2) 23) 24 
.) 96] 72| 2% | 2) #2) at] 22) 24) 27 
30 coseee] 96) 92 | 8%) 2x) 22) o3] 27 
3 72\ -0-..| BE 2t| 2t) 21) 23) 25) 28 
36 96| 7a| 2% at] 22) 23) 23) 27) 3 
36 t20| 96) 2 | 92) 21) 23) 24 
36 cesses] E90] 22] 8x) 82 
8 72| -nv0ee at | 2) 22) 23) 2s) 98) 3 
“a 96| 72| 2m | @t) @2) 24) 96) a9 
48 120} 96] 2x | 2x] 23] #5) a9 
an r20] @t | 22) 94) 27 
60 72) --0-0-| 2 | 22) Ba) 24) @7) ge 
60 96) 72| ox @3/ 23) 25) 30 
60 120} 96) 2 22) 24) 27 
60 -eeves]| B90] BE] 83) 25) 29 
rn 96) ---000 oz} 23) 24) 29 
7a 144) 96) ox 23, 26) 3 
_ ae 144] 22 | 24) 29 
308 120) ......) 28 2%) 
hn 120) 24 25 
wider B44) -nnnee 27 
than ro8 §]...... 144 29 




















Net. 


8 oz. and 9 oz. 
6% to 7% lb. 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


3 


¢ vs | 














| Polished 
aeioanee 
ar Poltahed 
ver the price 


148. 


ttoms, 


of 3) 
Coid of Hard Rolled 1 
omer, ¢® Dover tne = © 
s sauare foot, 26 ¥ over for 


egoing prices. 
Copper, 20 in. wids and nder. | b> 
Ge aver the price far Gold Hol x ” 


than 1 


Rolied Round Copper, % iach diameter and over, # B 
Sheets, 3¢ 8 B advance 
uired ae them from. 

uare foot and 


408.8 


ser em mite ® B advance 


or her 
aniehed copper, 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
14 08. to square foot and heavier, # >. B59 
19 os. and up to 14 08. to square foot, 


WN eeereeeees 


Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & S. Gauge 


Jast Maroh 2, Ws. 


8 in. diameter, ® additionsi. 
diam e349 classed as Copper 





2 
.31¢ 

















So 6 38 oh af 21 



































Slsee-Srace 


1 + & 
wis a8 2% 


Feb, 26 1 


i a i tpt cock 
and Sheet Brass— 
Standard 


eee ee eee 


Nos. ..0000 to8 ones 10 Me #D ade 
Base ¥. 
NoS...000.. 13 “ue ” 1146 ¥® ad 
e A 
NOB. .ce.c0e 18 i$ 20 
J 2¢ 2\4¢ 2%¢ ® D adv, 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, uniess otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameier. 
Se | BS |14|s-26}90]7-26] 6 |o-n6] 96194) 76] af 0d | 236 
en +9 ecesea] codfeceee SSN DE aja l27) ag | a4 
Pe] to eseeee| 37) 3S $33) 38 agiati27| as | a4 
3 a —is| SiS iol! of af. 
™“ 13 4t 37 3 : 24 
| 13 42 | 3 33) 3 39} 30) 28 se} as 
oy 43 |39 4 4) 33 31} 7]29| 26 | os 
y 5 “44 35) 34 32) 31/7 ~1 na 
61} 46 |42) 39 | 36 5 32} 32) 27 
rs) ty 62) 47 |43| 40 137 |35|34/33}32) 30 | a9 
Cd BB 29 [64) 49 (44) 40 39) 98 [37/38] 35134 32 | gt 
et @o |66] Sr (46) 43 |4t 40 |39)38)37136 35 | ge 
= et |7'| 56 (48) 44 [42 gr 40;99/ 98/37 37 | 36 
sy ea (76) Or so 46 44 43 42.47/40/99 39 | 30 
2 @3 |8t) 66 53) 48 \46 4g 44 431 41|40 ol a 
me 24 Aa 7t 56) SE |49 47 4645/43/43 44 | 45 





Copper Brovse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additional 
iron Pipe 


6 inch 
27 2869 


Gomnin Baines or aninns Seeen BO D additional 
Brazed Srass Tubin 

















(Brown & Sharpe Gauge.) 
Common High Brass} in. jt. ta. 
Wider than 2 '20| 3a) 94 
and including 12 24)| 26 
To Ni $9 tases, 22 .81).33).36 
Row Si 38 and24/.22 30) .32).34).37 
#5 and or... 23 '31|.83|-35)38 
Nos 37 and 88 coeee BS |.32|.34|.36 .39 








Common High Braas.; in.| in.j in | in.jin.jin jin > 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 32/34] 36) us 4g 
__and d including 28 80 32 | 34 | 36) 38 | 4y 


To No. 20, inclusive ..|.391.42. 5S 


2 |.46 |.50 |.55|.00 |e, > 
Nos. 21, 2 23 and 24.| 40 3 147 {51 1.56 rt re 














Nos. 25 and 26.,...... |.41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |.7) 
Nos. 27 and 28. «» 142 1.45 1.49 1.53 1.58 1.65 |.75 
grey cal prices not less than 80 cents, — 


® additional for eash number 
than} Nox $8 to $8 inclusive. Discount trom Lin 


208 
Wire In Colls, List February 26, 1896. 



































Gil Te 

Brown & Sharpe's gauge Com. | row |p : 

the standard. PJ brass. ‘onde 

Copper 

All Nos. to No. 10 inolusive.. 0.23 |$0.27 |$0.28- 

Above No. 10 to No. nape 4 hae 3 oF 
NO. 17 and Mo. UB...ccccccccces 24 28 32 
zo. 19 ant we. TOrccccoccveccscce| oe -29 33 
CS; ereoiereigenemevsspesa Te 30 34 
No. 22 ° 31 35 
» 3 J 32 36 
34 38 
» 36 40 
27. 38 <3 ‘3 
 “y eeeeee sorseccceccecessss| «42 46 51 
Ts IP cccase serccececsescerses| «40 49 54 
No. 30... cocel =e 52 63 
41 55 87 
5 55 59 -73 
% 59 .63 823 
; 3 * 130 
BOLI .0000-cvccnccccees -ccscese He | %0 | £30 
ENO. IPT oncoscospococoocc etecesteseel AaNe 1.04 1.70 
No. 38... socecevecscceseess| 1.90 1.34 2.00 
No. 39... es -seserecceseess| 2.00 | 2.00 | 3.25 
Be ED vcpads vend er bccapeccce o----| 2.60 2.60 5.7 

Discount, Brass Wire, N 
oe November 16, Tobe wane 
Spring Wire. 2¢ # > advance 


Tobin » AES 
Stratens, but not turned, Rods, 96 to S in. diameter, . 


seeesereee Tee eeee er eeeeee 


Finles Piston 'é, bats sg int dicmaabes Wien’ 
sraNI =a aaron - 
pelte 

I 
w a. Fa 1928. 


SOCOM eee eemarsseee eeeeeeesesees ' 


mag anata 80 © 2. 


600 ® Oasks....... ...8366 | POCB...4..ccoceesee sence. TO 


Lead, 
Duty: aamee and Old, 24¢¢ ® pa. Pipe ani 
A i SPP EET CHEERS SRE ee eee. . 
American Pig. 4 fet 
on 4 oee 08 be 


Sheet a 
oid Lend te ouchanon 468 dD. 


ems 0k Fe Solder. sme 
Se a 






















Prices of Solder ‘indicated by private brand vary 
according (0 composition. 

Antimony— 

Duty, 4¢ #® ib. 
COOKSOR......00+ccceesseeeererecsces secesecess +4 BB) 
HAlelt’S. ceccessseserceccccccscescccccoesse oO BD ‘ 

one 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ». wee Plates, Sheets, Barsand Roda 
No 1 remelting: (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
Small lots... coccceseces seccecceeereeeee® @ B76 
Petr wins (gsarnised to bs svar big Galas 
a ail tots remelting nines s = 
ih Di ccndeceaieetvuenes sécconeeh seececeee® BD 
SIE TI onan os sponnnnsbocnpnthanitl wsocsenaall > ty 
Atum'num Sheet, B. #8. gaiige. 50 & or more 
Wider than.......... seerecesecececcee Gin, 14-im, 94-in 
And including. .........«.- weenupee 1 eh 
NOB.18 tO 19....... scccccocsccceccesQ0.49 
as mere he be 
d 51 
50 .58 
51 54 
54 =o 
— ° 
ot 
60 
Coe 7 
B ise 
DB 509 
B 55¢ 
BD 60¢ 
654 
BD Boe 

Old Metals, 

1 ‘ 

biases 

vy B x6 
tae Sore sececeeeesseeese eeecees 2 ve 
Bing ees on 
No.2 Pewter.. : BBs 
Tin Pilate scrap ¥ ton 70 
Wrought Scrap Iron... ton rt tH “o 
Heavy Cast Scrap ton $10.25@ 10.50 
Stove Plate Scrap............. 25@ 7.59 
Bernat [roa. 00@ 5.50 








